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a lady of pleasing face and refined bearing 
entered the luxrious sitting-room in her 
brother’s house, and found her small niece 
and nephew deeply engrossed in the occu- 
pation of star-gazing. Harry, who was the 
youngest, was puzzling his earnest little 
mentor of a sister with questions she could 
not answer satisfactorily, either to herself 
or him, in regard to those shining lights of 
heaven which have. provoked the scrutiny 
and excited the awe of man from the earli- 
19 


est ages. The slender cresent of a youns 
moon hung in the western sky, and Venus, 
her beautiful and glowing attendant, kept 
her company as a herald of the bright host 
whose most splendid members were already 
dimly shining here and there. 

“What did you say is the name of that 
big star, Addie ?” asked Harry. 

Venus,’’ replied his sister. 

“Who called it that first ?” 

“OQ, people who lived ever and ever so 
many years ago,’’ was the ready answer. 


THE LITTLE ASTRONOMERS. ‘ 
| 
At the close of a clear cold winter's day oe 
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“*Why, what made them call it so?”’ was 
the next query. 

At that moment Ada turned and saw her 
aunt coming toward them. ‘ 

“* Here is auntie!’ she exclaimed; ‘she 
can tell us lots about the stars. Wont you, 
auntie ?”’ 

The lady smiled kindly as she took a low 
seat by the window, and passed an arm ca- 
ressingly around the little girl, while the 
boy rested his head against her knee and 
lifted his large inquiring eyes up to her 
face. 

“Do you wish to hear something about 
that beautiful star you were looking at 
when I came in? I will answer Harry’s 
question first. The ancient astronomers 
called it Venus because it is so lovely, and 
in honor of one of their most revered god- 
desses. It seemed right and appropriate to 
them to name the evening star after the 
goddess of love and beauty.” 

“ Tell us all about it, auntie,” said Ada; 
“*my teacher said something about its be- 
ing a world, just like ours. Harry says he 
don’t believe it.” 

“‘ Harry thinks it is hard to understand, 
no doubt, but we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the star which shines s0 softly 
and brightly upon us is a world as large as. 
our own, and very much like it in some re- 
spects. Learned men, who have studied 
into these things, say that if we were to 
live in Venus as we do here, the sun would 
seem twice as large as it does to us, be- 
cause we should be nearer to it; and 
through their telescopes they have been 
able to see the daybreak and the close of 
day in that lovely planet. How glorious a 
star it is!’ the speaker added, forgetful of 
her youthful audience. ‘“ Sweetstar of the 
evening! you sink to the horizon and dis- 
appear, to be succeeded by the countless 
host of glowing worlds that sweep through 
our skies with so majestic a motion.” 

“And what do they say about the moon, 
auntie ?”’ broke forth the irrepressible Har- 
ry, as she paused for amoment. ‘“ Does 
anybody live there ?”’ 

“No, Harry; the moon, that looks so 
beautiful, and gives us so much light at 
night, is said to be a very bleak, barren, 
and uncomfortable-looking place by those 
. Who have seen it. There are no pretty 

green grass, no blue sky, no flowers and 
birds, as here in summer, and no pure 
white snow and cheerful sunlight as in our 
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winter. All is dry and mountainous, with 
no water, air or sky.’ 

** Why, how can that be?”’ said unbeliev- 
ing Harry, loth to doubt his favorite aunt, 
but evidently unable to imagine a land 
without a sky. 

** Because there is no air, mydear. You 
do not understand it now, but you will 
sometime. It is the atmosphere which 
surrounds our earth that gives us our 
bright blue heavens. If we were standing 
upon a plain in the moon and looked up, 
we should gaze into space without limits or 
shape of any kind, and day and night we 
should see all the stars, planets and comets, 
which would shine out from surrounding 
blackness.”’ 

“O dear?’ said Ada; “I shouldn’t want 
to go there!” 

“Harry has gone to the land of Nod,” 
his aunt said, laughingly, ‘‘ which is a much 
more agreeable country. Poor little fel- 
low! that description was rather heavy for 
him. Hadn’t Ada better go, too?” 

“O, I'm not sleepy!’ replied Ada. 
“Please. let me sit here by you a little 
while and watch the stars.” 

So sleepy Harry was soon dreaming of 
strange worlds and enormous suns, with 
his head upon the pillow, while Miss Bur- 
ton and Ada remained “watching the 
stars.”’ 

The moon sank out of sight, and the 
glowing constellations swept on, lending a 
mysterious and grand beauty to the winter 
night, just as they have trod the heavenly 
pathway for untold centuries. Glorious 
Orion, beautiful to the untutored eye, but 
rich beyond expression in wonders to the 
scholar, led the bright array. This con- 
stellation, which has been called the “‘ Cal- 
ifornia of the heavens,” contains seventy- 
eight visible stars, while a multitude of 
others are revealed by the telescope. 

The ancient fable of Orion, the giant- 
hunter, though often told, will bear re- 
peating. He was the son of a Beotian 
peasant, and was able to walk upon the’ 
surface of the sea. No other mortal 
equalled him in strength and stature. Me- 
rope, the daughter of nopion, king of 
Chios, won his love, and to show his pref- 
erence he conquered the wild beasts of the 
island and offered the fruits of the chase 
to her; but CEnopion, like many stern pa- 
rents of the present day, would not give 
his consent to the marriage, and, taking 
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advantage of a time when the mighty hero 
lay asleep upon the seashore, he ordered 
one of his servants to put out his eyes. 
Orion awoke to find himself blind, but 
hearing the sound of a Cyclop’s hammer, 
he made his way to the forge of Vulcan, 
and was guided by one of the workmen to 
a spot where the rising sun was best viewed. 
Orion turned his face to the glowing lu- 
minary and immediately recovered his 
sight. 

After this last happy circumstance Orion 
won the favor of Diana, and thereby ex- 
cited the dislike of her brother Apollo. 
One day when Orion was taking a walk for 
pleasure in the sea, all but his head being 
immersed in the water, the wicked god 
showed the object moving along the waves 
to Diana, and maliciously expressed a 
doubt as to her power to pierce it with an 
arrow. The pride of the goddess of the 
unerring bow was aroused, and the swift 
messenger of death pierced the brain of the 
unfortunate hero, whose dead body was 
washed upon the shore, to be lamented 
over by the grief-stricken Diana. As some 
recompense for the deed she had uninten- 
tionally committed, she placed the mighty 
hero in the heavens as a constellation, and 
there we still behold him, with girdle, 
sword, lion’s skin and club. 

Orion reaches the meridian on the 23d of 
January, and can then be seen by all the 
habitable world. It is the most beautiful 
cluster of stars, and the riches which it 
contains, when examined by the telescope, 
are unequalled. The nebula in the sword 
is the most wonderful and immense ever 
viewed, and was discovered by Huyghens 
in 1656. Ona moonless night it is distin- 
guished from the other stars, when viewed 
with the naked eye, by a peculiar indis- 
tinctness; but when examined by the tele- 
scope, a singular and awe-inspiring sight is 
revealed. Herschel has compared the 
shape of the brightest portion of this great 
nebula to the head of a monstrous animal, 
with gaping mouth, the nose prolonged, 
and resembling the trunk of an elephant. 

Had we space we could say much more 
of the wonders of Orion, but we will men- 
tion only one: the near approach to it, at 
certain times, of the moon, which then 
hides the stars in its path. This is beauti- 
fully described by Longfellow: 

“ Sirius was rising in the east, 
And, slew ascending one by one, 


The kindling constellations shone, 
Begirt with many a blazing star, 
Stood the great giant Algebar, 

Orion, hunter of the beast! 

His sword bung gleaming by his side, 
And, on his arm, the lion’s hide 
Scattered across the midaight air 
The golden radiance of its hair. 

The moon was pallid, but not faint, 
And beautifal as some fair saint 
Serenely moving on her way 

In hours of trial and dismay, 

As if she heard the voice of God. 
Unharmed, with naked feet she trod 
Upon the hot and burning stars, 

As on the glowing coals and bars 
That were to prove her strength, and try 
Her holiness and her purity. 


“ Thas moving on with silent pace, 
And triumph in her sweet pale face, 
She reached the station of Orion. 
Aghast he stood, in strange alarm! 
And, suddenly, from his outstretched arm, 
Down fell the red skin of the Lion 
Into the river at his feet. 

His mighty club no longer beat 

The forehead of the Bull; but he 
Reeled as of yore beside the sea, 
When, blinded by Gnopion, 

He sought the blacksmith at his forge, 
And, climbing up the mountain-gorge, 
Fixed his blank eyes upon the Sun.” 


Rusres.—The ruby ranks third in hard- 
ness among precious stones. Its color va- 
ries from the lightest pink of rose tint to 
the deepest carmine. Specimens are often 
found in which blue is exhibited in one 
part and red in another; sometimes the 


two colors are ‘more or less intermingled, 


producing purple shades, and even greater 
variegations are occasionally seen from the 
presence of additional colors. <A ruby, 
either too light or too dark, is not as desir- 
able as one of an intermediate shade. The 
most highly prized are those of the “ pig- 
eon’s-blood”’ color, a pure deep red, free 
from the casts of either blue or yellow. 
This shade exactly agrees with that of the 
fresh blood of a pigeon as seen when 
dropped on white paper. The best rubies 
are always set transparent, but those deti- 
cient in color are backed by a foil of appro- 
priate shade. In buying a stone set with 
foil the purchaser will naturally be on his 
guard; but where it is without a back it 
may be supposed that its real color is appa- 
rent ataglance. Notso. Some swindling. 
jewellers succeeded in the plan of lining the 
inside of the band made to encircle the 
stone with crimson enamel of such a shade 
as to lend a proper hue to a faulty gem. 
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FARM LIFE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The peaceful scene on this page is very 
characteristic of a New England farm- 
house. Many are the praises that have 
been written of the honest farmer, and 
often has it been asserted that no life can 
equal his for real enjoyment and indepen- 
dence. The theme has, indeed, become so 
common that, like the glowing extracts 


from the greatest authors which a youthful 
student reads without appreciation because 
they are a part of his daily task, people are 
apt to look upon it as somewhat dull and 
uninteresting. 

To the thoughtful mind of the lover of 
nature, however, it is not so. To sucha 
one the possibilities of a farmer’s life are 
grand, and he views him as a sort of min- 


iature king, ‘‘monarch of all he surveys,” 
and able to front the world with a cheerful 
face. No man can be happier than the 
prosperous farmer may be if he will. No 
landlord demands of him an exorbitant 
rent, for his house and lands are his own. 
The current prices of the staples necessary 
to life do not affect him as they do the 


merchant or the mechanic, for his table is 
substantially supplied from the fruit of his 
own labors. He needs to ask no man for 
employment or salary, for his farm is a 
mine which he has only to work judicious- 
ly to realize from it the most essential ben- 
efits and the most practical profits. In all 
this he is his own master, and does not feel 
his vital energies declining from the effect 
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of close confinement in any shop or store. 
fe breathes the pure air of heaven, and 
basks in its sunshine; and the very toil 
which is his portion strengthens instead of 
debilitating. 

It has too long been thought that to be a 
farmer is to doom oneself to a sort of back- 
wood’s life, devoid of all grace or refine- 
ment, and barren of intellectual enjoy- 
ments or knowledge of the customs of po- 
lite society. It has been the habit of the- 
city-bred to either laugh good-naturedly or 
sneer ill-naturedly at the awkwardness of 
their “country cousins,” and the country 
cousins have themselves caught the infec- 
tion, and viewed with contempt, either 
real or affected, the conventionalities and 
restrictions of fashionable life; and both 
sides have had some reason. But why 
should not the farmer show forth in his life 
as much real courtesy, as much real cul- 
ture, in his way, as the doctor and the law- 
yer in theirs? True, it might not be al- 
ways the same subjects which would en- 
gross the attention, but the world of books 
is open for all, and the periodicals of the 
day are teeming with varied information. 
The cost of these privileges is small, and 
how pleasantly would the long winter - 
evenings pass xway, with books, newspa- 
pers, and suggestive conversation, which 
would widen the sphere of interests, and 
open an avenue to enjoyment which would 
never cause regret! The recollection of 
hours spent in such a way would bring no 
sting with it, and the manners formed by 
exercising a just regard for the feelings 
and rights of others need not cause the pos- 

sessor shame in the most fastidious society. 

True politeness is the outward form of 

true kindness, and so beautiful is the dispo- 

sition that even those who possess it not 
feel its charm, and try to imitate it. 

The pleasures of a life in the country 
are many, and each season brings its share. 
In the winter there are sleighrides and so- 
cial evening parties, aside from the pleas- 
ant evenings at home, when the farmer 
brings up his rosy-cheeked apples from the 
cellar, and the boys contribute from their 
store of nuts, and light, and warmth, and 
freedom from the cares of the day help to 
make it the time of all others most en- 
joyed. Whittier gives in ‘‘Snow-Bound ” 
a fine picture of evening at the farmhouse 

before the fireplace had been superseded 
by the stove, and it is to be hoped that its 
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best features are preserved to the present 
day: 

* Sbut in from all the world without, 
We eat the clean- winged hearth about. 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In ba Med rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before as beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roarivg draught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed; 
The house dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 
The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger scemed to fall; 
And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andiron’s straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 
The apples sputtered in a row, 
And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nats from brown Uctober’s wood.” 


Close on the footsteps of Winter comes 
the young Spring, and the first of her pleas- 
ures to the farmer is the season of sugar- 
making, causing much jollity 

“Ip eugar-camps, when south and warm 
The winds of March are blowing, 
And sweetly from its thawing veins 
The maple’s blood is flowing.” 

Mingled with the work which comes 
with spring and summer is much that is 
gratifying to both soul and sense, for we 
trust there are not many who go 


“ Blind to the beauty everywhere revealed.” 


And when the harvest time comes which 
is to so well reward the faithful tiller of 
the soil, what sunny days, and glorious 
nights lit by the harvest moon, shower 
their rich bounties upon the farmer’s life! 
Then, indeed, may he be proud of heart as 
he gathers in the many fruits of his toi! 
and care. We think that in America— 


“ Where whoso wisely wills and acts may dwell) 
As king and law-giver, in broad-acred state, 
With beauty, art, taste, culture, books, to muke 
His hour of leisure richer than a life 
Of fourscore to the barons of old time, 

Our yeoman should be equal to his home 
Set in the fair, green valleys, purple walled, 
A man to match his mountains, not to creep 
Dwarfed and abased below them,” 


And with him we hope that his song in 
future years 


“May seem the burden of a prophecy, 
Finding its late fulfilment in a change 
Slow as the oak’s growth, lifting manhood up 
Through broader culture, finer manners, love, 
And reverence, to the level of the hills.” 
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ANCIENT BURNING MIRRORS. 


The illustration on this page, of a burn- 
ing mirror in operation, naturally suggests 
to the readers of ancient history the feat of 
Archimedes, who burned the fleet of Mar- 
cellus, by means of burning glasses, from 
the heights of the fortifications of his 


native city of Syracuse. Unfortunately, 
any account of the system of catoptrics, or 
the science of reflections, employed by the 
ancient Syracusan in their construction, is 
lost to us, and many modern writers have 
gone so far as to doubt the fact altogether. 
But the knowledge of the properties of 
concave mirrors, which has been acquired 
in modern times, enables us to form a very 


good idea of the method adopted by Archi- 
medes for the destruction of the enemy’s 
ileet. 

The ancients, not having the means of 
casting or grinding such enormous mirrors, 
must have constructed them of a large 


number of small ones, so arranged that the 
images of the sun, reflected by them, would 
all fall in the same place, or nearly so. In 
this case, the larger the number of mirrors, 
the greater would be the burning effect. 
In a great many instances, the plan has 
been to place an immense number of plane 
mirrors in a curve, so that the reflected 


rays might all meet in one point. It has 
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long been proved that the reflection of screen placed beforeit. Experiment shows 
heating rays is governed by laws similar to that this light is composed of an infinite 
those influencing rays of light; consequent- number of rays reflected from different 
ly, by directing a pencil of sunlight upon points on the surface of the mirror. Direct 
the surface of a concave mirror, we obtain the rays from a second mirror upon the 
the maximum of light and heatat the focal same place as those from the first, and the 
point. light and heat will clearly be doubled. 
Doubtless many writers have been dis- They will become trebled if you direct the 
posed to give the ancients too little credit rays from a third mirror upon the same 
for their knowledge of optical principles; spot, and so on ad infinitum. In order te 
for late investigations have proved that the prove that the intensity of the light and 
old school of philosophers were much more heat is in direct proportion to the number 
learned in these matters than has been of reflecting surfaces employed, I took five 
generally supposed. The discovery of a mirrors, and found that, on exposing them 
rock-crystal double-convex lens inanEgyp- to the sun, I obtained with only one less 
tian tomb of great antiquity, is aninstance heat and light than if I had used direct 
of this. Descartes wrote a little treatise to sunlight. With two, the light and heat in- 
prove that the stories related of the burn- creased considerably; three gave as much 
ing mirrors of Archimedes were pure fabri- heat as an ordinary fire, and four gave me 
cations, although many Latin authors have a still greatereffect. I therefore concluded 
described them both as being used by that that by multiplying these plane mirrors, I 
philosopher, and in more modern times. not only obtained greater effects than those 
Dion, for instance, who lived in the early got by using parabolic, hyperbolic, or ellip- 
part of the sixth century, states that at the tical mirrors, but that I could use them 
‘siege of Constantinople Proclus burned the upon objects at a much greater distance. 
fleet of Vitalian with mirrors of brass; but With five mirrors, I could obtain these 
the opinion of Descartes seemed to out- effects at a distance of one hundred feet, 
weigh all other testimony. Buffon, who but what terrible phenomena would have 
wished to sift the matter thoroughly, con- taken place had I used one thousand in- 
structed for himself, after many previous stead of five?’ He ends by begging math- 
experiments on the laws of reflection, a ematicians to experiment in this direction 


series of mirrors that closely imitated those with greater care than they had hitherto 
ascribed to Archimedes. His first memoir, done. 
“On the invention of Mirrors capable of After Kircher, we may cite as an experi- 
burning at a greatdistance,” was published mentalist with these terrible instruments 
in the transactions of the French academy the French philosopher Villette, who con- 
of sciences for 1747. A few years later he structed several mirrors in direct imitation 
combated both theoretically and practically of those of Archimedes, for Louis XIV. 
the opinion of Descartes, ina memoir, con- and other sovereigns. The Journal des 
taining an account of animmense number Savants for 1679 gives an account of his 
of experiments. principal metallic burning mirror in the 
Before speaking of the extraordinary most eulogistie terms, adding an instance 
effects of burning mirrors, it may be as of ignorance which is singularly quaint and 
well to do justice to the predecessors of curious. It is of the fourth and most per- 
the learned naturalist we have just men- fect of Villette’s mirrors that the Journal 
tioned, by quoting a passage from the des Savants speaks, the first having been 
works of Father Kircher, who, one hundred bought by Tavernier, and presented to the 
and twenty-eight years previously, experi- Shah of Persia, who considered it as one 
mented in this direction with great patience of the rarest and most precious curiosities 
and perseverance, and tried to prove that that he possessed; the second was sold to 
the stories related of Archimedes were true. the king of Denmark, and the third was 
“The larger the surface of a mirror,” given by M. Villette to Louis XIV., from 
éays the philosopher, who, like Huyghens, whom he received the praises and rewards 
was a practised astronomer, “the more that were due to his talent and perseverance. 
light it reflects from the objects opposite to “It was thirty-four inches in diameter, 
it. If itis only a foot square, it will throw and vitrified flints and bricks almost in- 
a square foot of light upon any wall or stantaneously, no matter how large they 
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were. It consumed the greenest wood, It also mentions a curious piece of super 
burning it to ashes in an instant, andfused stition on the authority of a scientific 
the most refractory metals with equal ease writer of the mame of Robertson, who 
and quickness. Steel, however hard, re-_ states that it happened at Liege. In read- 
sisted its power no more than other metals, ing the accounts of these experiments, we 
and melted so quickly that one part burned can see how easily the minds of individuals 
away in inconceivably brilliant sparks, were affected in those days by the wonder- 
some of them forming stars as large asa ful. It happened while one of Villette’s 
franc piece, leaving a flowing mass of metal mirrors was at Liege, that the latter end of 
behind. The last made by Villette was the summer was somewhat rainy, and great 
still more powerful, being larger and more _ fears were entertained that a bad harvest 
carefully made. It was forty-four inches and dear bread would be the result. Cer- 
in diameter, and three inches and a line tain evil-minded people, who had taken a 
deep. Its burning point, or focus, was sit- fancy to the mirror and wished to possess 
uated at a distance of three feet seven it by unfair means, spread the report that 
inches from the surface, and was apparent- the continual rain was entirely caused by 
ly as large as a five-sou piece; and itwasat its action on the clouds and sun, and that 
this spot where the rays of light and heat the coming famine must be laid upon the 
were concentrated into so small a space shoulders of its owner and inventor. This 
that the wonderful effects of its violent absurd idea took such forcible possession 
power became manifest, the spot of light of the minds of the populace of Liege, that 
being of such brilliancy, thattheeyescould great mobs collected together, uttering all 
no more withstand its brightness than that kinds of maledictions against the mirror 
of the sun. Besides the property of burn- and its inventor, and at last became so 
ing which it possessed in so wonderful a violent that they attacked Villette’s house, 
degree, it was capable of exhibiting other with the intention of smashing his great 
effects just as curious as those already re- work, and administering to the unfortunate 
lated. It had the power of sending the philosopher the chastisement they supposed 
images of objects to a distance of fifteen he deserved. Happily, however, for N. 
feet and more, so that a man looking at Villette and his mirror, Liege was governed 
himself in this mirror, with a stick or in those days by the prince bishop of Co- 
sword in his hand, saw the image of them logne, who was a man of great enlighten- 
suspended in the air, apparently readyto ment. He put the crowds round M. 
strike the observer. On seeing such an  YVillette’s to flight by armed force, but he 
effect for the first time, the witness could found that the ¢onviction that all the com- 
hardly fail to experience the greatest sur- ing mischief would result from the unlucky 
prise and even fear; and it is stated that mirror was so strong, that he was obliged 
the king, having placed himself, sword in to issue a pastoral, peremptorily declaring 
hand, before one of these mirrors, in order that the idea had originated with a number 
to observe the effect, was surprised to find of malicious people, who spared no pains 
himself face to face with an armed hand, to propagate it for their own bad purposes, 
apparently directed against him. Whenhe and that it was a mischievous and danger- 
advanced, the hand seemed to spring for- ous error to ascribe to a mirror a power 
ward to meet him. The king could not which only belonged to the Almighty. 
conceal his surprise and fright, and after- In 1747 Buffon performed many extraor- 
ward felt so ashamed of being terrified ata dinary experiments with burning mirrors, 
mere shadow that he ordered the mirror to which were more surprising than any that 
be taken away, and could never be pre- had hitherto been described. They were 
vailed upon to look into it again.” mostly performed at the Jardin des Plantes, 
The journal then goes on quaintly to at Paris, of which institution Buffon was 
remark on the various startling effects pro- director, and many of them are worth 
duced by these mirrors, winding up by describing, but our limits will not permit 
stating that its powers of reflection were so any statements respecting them. In the 
great, that at night the light of a torch or meantime, we may say that the modern 
flambeau was reflected so perfectly, that discoveries of science have developed stil} 
an observer placed at four hundred feet more signal triumphs in this line than the 
distant could read the smallest print. ancients ever attained. 
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The Crested Gorfew of our engraving, on 
this page, is a member of the tribe of pen- 
guins, and is about the size of a large duck, 
with black feathers on the upper part of its 
body and white below. According to Cu- 
vier, its crest is formed of black and yellow 
feathers, and it is an attractive and inter- 
esting-looking bird. It exists in immense 
numbers in the Falkland Islands, New 
Holland and neighboring islands, and there 
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A SINGULAR BIRD. 


the next neighbor’s dwelling, so that, when 
finished, it appears to have been carefully 
planned with all the precision of a human 
-architect, forming only another instance of 
the wonderful instinct or intuition, which 
sometimes presents results similar to those 
gained by the reasoning powers of man 
himself. 

The female gorfew sits on the eggs alter- 
nately with the male, which is quite a 


may be seen the singular and methodical 
arrangement of the nests of a colony of 
these and other birds, as shown in our 
illustration, The gorfews join not only 
with their own species, but with albatrosses 
and other aquatic birds, in laying out their 
camp, as one might appropriately call it. 
Using beak and foot, they shove aside the 
stones, earth and vegetable remains, until 
they have the town laid out. Each one, of 
course, makes only his own nest, but it is 
done with some reference to the position of 


necessary proceeding, for should the nest 
be left alone another pair of birds would 
probably take possession of it; for there 
are homeless and eggless vagrants even 
among the wild sea fowl of the Pacific, 
poor wanderers, whose eggs have been 
stolen.or destroyed, or whose nests have 
been broken up by the elements, the hand 
of man, or some other cause, and these 
shiftless and thriftless birds are always 
ready to avail themselves of the labors of 
the more fortunate and industrious, as is 
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the nature of such creatures. The walls ment with his cunning actions and his 
between the nests are beaten into firm familiarities. 
walks by the footsteps of the birds. The Robins feed upon hard-boiled eggs, bread 
albatross cares not.where she deposits her crumbs, German paste, hemp and canary 
eggs; any nest answers for her; she does seed, and need an abundance of water. 
not trouble herself to hatch them out,and An anecdote, illustrating their fondness 
from this and like cause there are some- for bathing, is thus told by a lady who had 
times three or four kinds of birds in the one for a pet: ‘‘ One day I had my windows 
nest at once; but that fact makes little open, and Bobby was kept in his cage all 
difference, since they all live on the same the morning; so toward evening we shut 
kind of food. the window, and let the poor robin out in 
It is a curious study to the ornithologist the room. Shortly after he was found - 
to watch the different habits of birds, drenched in a watering-pot, which was 
which, in some of their peculiarities, re- standing near my plant-stand, with only a 
mind one of the traits of different classes little water remaining in the bottom. He 
of men and women. The wandering care- had certainly been out only ten minutes 
less albatross, seeming devoid of the better before he had discovered it and enjoyed 
instincts which are necessary to the main- pis bath.’’ 
tenance of home and family, is wondrously It would be most cruel to attempt to 
like those “rolling stones which gatherno ¢onfine an old robin in a cage after it had 
moss” among men, while the gorfew, that been aecustomed to a life of freedom, and 
stays at its nest, never leaving it unguarded jf any are captured, the young birds should 
and unprotected, caring not only for its be taken from the nest before they have 
own young, but for the offspring that have tasted the delights of liberty. 
been thrown upon its mercies, is a very fair ten 


representative of the working people of the 
world, whose object is to do all they can, A Per Wasr.—One of the most curious 
instead of putting upon others the duties attendants atthe gathering of the British 
of life. Association at Brighton was a little gentle- 
Turning from far-off birds to those ex- man in brown overcoat, with black and 
isting nearer home, perhaps afew wordsin yellow nether garment, wearing a sharp 
regard to taming these pretty pets will not sword, poisoned to the tip. Next to Mr. 
be out of place in this connection. It Stanley, this visitor might be called by far 
seems to be a prevalent idea, that there is the most remarkable and best worth atten- 
some peculiar art or mysterious means by tion among all the assembled notorieties. 
which birds can be tamed; but, in fact, It was Sir John Lubbock’s pet wasp, and 
birds are very exclusive in their selection the respect which would naturally be paid 
of friends, and the process of thoroughly toa friend of the benevolent savant who 
taming them by petting and kind wordsis has given London its new holidays, was 
really due to this insect on its own account. 


a long one. 

If a robin is selected (and these familiar Captured in a nest of soft gray paper in the 
songsters make the pleasantest of home Pyrenees, the wasp was the first of its 
pets), the taming must be done gradually, species that had ever received an educa- 
making friends with a young bird, and tion. Sir John exhibited it to the Associa- 
feeding it, when it will often come content- tion with just pride, as a proof of what 
edly to roost indoors in the colder weather, kindness and patience can effect upon the 
and will cheerfully introduce its small most unpromising creatures. It would 
brown brood, to hop about on the gravel come out of the glass bottle where it lives, 
walk later in the season. One tame robin eat sugar from its master’s fingers, allow 
will then bring another, when they are at him to stroke its striped back, and fly 
peace, which is rare. round and round his head, returning al- 

One of the most pleasing of pets may be ways to its home in the bottle. At first, 
made of a young bird brought up from the says its distinguished educator, it was 
nest. Such a one should possessacage, ‘rather too ready with its sting; but now 
and be allowed to pass in and out at his it never thinks of unsheathing the tiny 
will, and he will soon become very tame, rapier at its tail.” And nobody could 
and give his owners a great deal of amuse- doubt its nature had been greatly changed. 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER V. 

Doctor SLADE had gone to a town twen- 
ty or thirty miles from Manton to attend a 
consultation of physicians, and was to be 
gone all night and twodays. On the after- 
noon after his departure, and the picnic up 
the Spey, his wife began to expect him 
home. Dinner was kept for him, and his 
dressing-gown and slippers ready. She 
took more pains than usual to prepare for 
him; for he had been very kind to her be- 
fore going, and, moreover, he would be fa- 
tigued. There were no railways where he 


had gone, and the journey had to be made 
in a carriage over rough roads. 

His wife found herself in an unusual 
mood as she awaited his return. All the 
impatience and misery of the last few 
weeks, nay months and years, seemed to 
have passed away, lifting from her as mists 


lift from earth in the morning sunbeams. 
She felt like one who has awakened from 
an illdream. For the first time she per- 
ceived how peaceful and happy her life 
really was, and that the dissatisfactions 
which she had conjured up were merely the 
results of idleness. Several half-formed 
resolutions for improvement floated through 
her mind, interests which she would make, 
charitable enterprises she would help 
along, studies she would take up. What, 
after all, had she missed out of her life? 
A romantic love, that was all. And of 
what real use would it have been to her? 
She had that greatest of prizes, the undi- 
vided confiding love of her husband. He 
would no more have dreamed of comparing 
another woman with her, or of putting an- 
other in her place, than he would have 
dreamed of flying. If there were powers 
in her which he did not thoroughly appre- 
ciate, or feelings which he did not entirely 
sympathize with, perhaps it was the hap- 
pier for her. The lover and husband 
whom she would have chosen would not 
perhaps have been so true or so devoted. 
What if she had loved one like Justin Wil- 
der, whose perceptions of beauty, grace and 


fascination were so keen that he must wor- 
ship them wherever found, who must, by 
his nature, fly from flower to flower, with 
possibly only a momentary preference for . 
each, what would have been her misery! 
What agonies of jealousy would she not 
have suffered! 

“After all, Arthur suits me best,’”? she 
thought, “‘ and I chose better than I knew. 
I will tell him that to-night, and make him 
happy.” 

She remembered, with a blush and an 
aspiration of thankfulness, her escape of 
the night before. How easily she might 
have yielded to the mood which then pos- 
sessed her, and indulged in one of those 
long confidential communings which are 
at once so fascinating, so satisfying, and so 
dangerous. Persons who have once so 
opened their souls to each other can never 
again be mere acquaintances. How often 
when melancholy opens the door to sympa- 
thy, love and passion steal in unaware! 

** How odd that I should have changed 
in my feelings so suddenly and utterly!” 
she thought, as she went about the house 
singing in a way that made the servants 
stare. ‘‘Now there is no one I want so 
much to see as myold man.”’ She laughed 
at the homely title, which yet contains so 
much of tenderness and union, and, going 
to the street door; looked down the avenue 
whence she might expect to see him come. 
_ There was no sign of his light buggy with 
the powerful gray which was as well known 
as the doctor, no sign of any carriage or 
passing except an open wagon with two or 
three men in it, a large clumsy affair, 
slowly drawn by a single horse that walked 
step and step. ‘‘ Workmen, probably, go- 
ing home from their labor,” she thought, 
carelessly, and looked at them no more, 

How beautiful the town was, spread out 
like a map before her, and illuminated by 


* that mellow sunset! She leaned against a 


pillar and gazed dreamily, going over all 
her life from the time when, a stranger, 
she had first set foot in that town, and, ut- 
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terly homeless otherwise, had gradually 
grown to look on it as her home, to this 
day, so lovely, so sweet, when first she 
seemed to have learned how happy she 
was, and to read aright her own heart. As 
she dreamed, the outward scene faded, she 
looked at the rose-flushed river and town, 
but saw them not, the sounds of life about 
touched her ear, but went no further. She 
did not even notice that the clumsy wagon 


- had stopped in front of her gate till she 


heard the click of the latch, and saw one of 
the men coming up the path toward her. 
Not at alla stranger was he, though his 
face wore a strange expression. It was Mr. 
Wayland, Cicely’s father. 

Coming out of her reverie so suddenly, 
she did not at first notice or realize his 
paleness, or the shocked and distressed ex- 
pression of his face. She was so wrapped 
in her own mood that she greeted him 
with a smile, scarce wondering what had 
brought him there at that time. 

“You are quite a stranger here, Mr. 
Wayland,” she said; then added quickly, 
“Is any one ill? The doctor is not at 
home.” 

“IT have bad news for you, Mrs. Slade,” 
he began. ‘‘ You must call up your forti- 
tude—” 

It was enough. She stopped him with a 
sharp cry. It isa mistake to suppose that 
happiness is incredulous of sorrow. It is 
only the unthinking joy of childhood that 
does not believe in grief; the more tremu- 
lous gladness of experience is ever on the 
lookout for pain. 

The long seatless wagon, with an awful 
something covered there, the pale solemn 
faces of the men, she knew now what they 
meant. Staggering back into the house, 
with her hands over her face to shut out 
the sight, she threw herself on a sofa and 
covered her head. She heard the cries of 
the servants, the subdued inquiries and di- 
rections of the men, heard their slow and 
heavy tramp as they bore their burden past 

her door and into the doctor’s study; and 
all the time through the sickening chaos in 
which she floated dizzily, one pitiful 
thought kept repeating itself to her: She 


would never make him happy by telling 


him that she had chosen better than she 
knew, aud that she would not now ex- 
change him for any other husband in the 


world. 
There was no need to ask questions. She 
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knew without being told that he was dead; 
and it mattered not to ask how. Indeed, 
she could not bear the horror of it. Some 
one came to her as she lay there and spoke 


. her name. 


*T am ready to do anything, Mrs. Slade,” 
Mr. Wayland said. “If you have any 
other friend to call on, I will send to him 
for you. If you wish me to take charge, I 
will.” 

**You were his friend,’ she said, in a 
stifled voice. ‘‘He spoke kindly of you 
only yesterday. If you will, do all as you 
think he would wish.” 

**Do you wish to hear how it happened ?” 
he asked, gently. 

“Not if there is anything horrible! Not 
if he is maimed!” she cried out, shivering 
with terror. 

“There is not. He was drowned. The 
draw was-up as he came over the bridge, 
and his horse got frightened and sprang in- 
to the Largo. He looks very quiet.” 

Friends came and went, there was all the 

kindness, welcome or mistaken, which such 
an affliction usually calls out even from 
strangers; and at last all was over, and she 
had come back to her lonely house. No 
more interference in her moods, no more 
questions hard to answer and irritating to 
hear, no more distasteful effort to do asa 
duty what she would fain do as a pleasure. 
But O! If she could but hear once more 
that voice, if she could but behold once 
more coming in at the door that form, see 
the gray hair, the pleasant blue eyes, the 
kindly quiet face! In all the world no ob- 
ject, however beautiful, however magnifi- 
cent, would be so welcome. 

Going out that day at the funeral, Mrs. 
Slade had stopped in passing Cicely Way- 
land, and bending, had whispered, ‘‘ Come 
back and stay with me to-night.”’ So it 
was Cicely’s hand that had removed her 
sombre wrappings, smoothed tenderly her 
hair, brought her the cup of tea which she 
mechanically took, and led her to the sofa 
in the west room, placing her where the 
evening light fell over her pallid face and 
black dress. It was Cicely’s quiet lips that 
spoke words of tenderness, and that kissed 

a faint comfort into the mourner’s heart. 

And that evening, when all was still, the 

poor disappointed widow found a confidant 

to the full as wise and sympathizing, and 
far more safe than Justin Wilder would 
have been. 
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As the two sat together, Mrs. Slade told 
the girl all her life, from first to last, all 
the vain passionate aspirations of her ear- 
lier years, the despairing feeling with 
which she had given them up, and married 
for a home, the pain and dissatisfaction 
which followed, and, at last, the sunshine 
that broke only for one brief moment in 
order to be shrouded forever in gloom. 

“IT don’t think I ever came so near lov- 
ing in my life as when I knew Augustine 
Malvern,”’ she said. ‘“ It was only the rid- 

_ieule which would have followed me had I 

married a man ten years younger than my- 
self, and the thought that when I would be 
an old woman he would still be a young 
man, which kept me from marrying him. 
And yet, Idid not love him. I was fasci- 
nated and satisfied by his adoring love for 
me. And now let me, who know, assure 
you, my dear, who do not know. It is 
cruel to give up these romantic dreams of 
youth; but it is best. They are but illu- 
sions, or at best, floating realities. It is as 
though we could dwell for an hour ina 
rosy morning cioud, which suddenly the 
color would desert, and leave to us only a 
chill gray mist. Be sure, the only real 
sweetness of love comes from a deep and 
tender friendship based on confidence. A 
woman’s fancy can adorn even arude char- 
acter, if it loves her; and these brilliant 
faithless men only give usa brief bliss, and 
end by breaking our hearts. I do not 
blame them. It is their nature, and our 
misfortune. But let us not be deceived, 
let us guard ourselves. If they cannot help 
being cruel, we can at least help being 
weak. Let us resist the love that pleads 
too eloquently.” 

Cicely bent her head to hide the painful 
blush that overspread her face. This was 
but the echoing of herown thoughts. But 
at the same time a new and stinging idea 
came up. Mrs, Slade was now free, and 
she was rich. How long would she persist 
in these feelings? She was certainly older 
than Mr. Wilder, but still, hardly seemed 
so. If any one could hold him true, it 
would be this woman. ; 

She lifted her head with a gesture of 
pride that was almost angry. ‘“‘ You are 
quite right, Mrs. Slade,’ she said. ‘“‘ My 
reason agrees with yours. Let us see how 
long we will hold to our good resolutions. 
Unhappily we have feeling as well as 
reason.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CHARLES TRACY was one of the most 
enterprising young lawyers in Manton—in 
acertain kind of cases. He had a sort of 
eloquepce which moved the feelings of or- 
dinary persons, though one critical in such 
matters might call him melo-dramatic. 
But it was chiefly in ferreting out sly and 
intricate cases that he excelled. Indeed, 
his more dignified associates used to say 
that his mind fitted him more for a detect- 
ive than a Jawyer. 

Shortly after Doctor Slade’s death a very 
interesting case came into young Tracy’s 
hands. It was not placed there, aad he 
said nothing about it; but he was at work 
on it, nevertheless, and pursued his inves- 
tigations with more of determination and 
interest than he had ever felt in any case 
before. It was in his mind night and day, 
it haunted him everywhere, it was the un- 
dercurrent to all he did and said. 

It began in this way: ‘“‘ What is the rea- 
son that Walter Severn and this Wilder 
hate each other?” he had asked himself 
when no one else had thought of suspect- 
ing the existence of such adislike. His 
sharp eyes had seen the first sign of repul- 
sion, and seen how it grew. Jealousy? 
No; for clearly, to him, Wilder loved Cicely 
Wayland. Jealousy of another kind he 
could understand, for he was himself bit- 
terly jealous of the man whom all theda- 
dies turned to see, though in merely physi- 
cal beauty Tracy knew himself to be supe- 
rior to the other, and still more bitterly 

jealous that Wilder excelled him in elo- 
quence and mental power. But, though 
not given to thinking very well of any one, 
he knew that neither of these considera- 
tions would weigh with Severn. Neither 
could it be any jealousy on Olivia Mal- 
vern’s account, for that Olivia and Walter 
loved each other he did not doubt. What, 
then? He felt instinctively that there was 
something for him to find out. 

Slowly he gathered his material, putting 
one incident and proof with another, and 
finding that matters grew daily more and 
more tangled. Who could not see that 
Olivia and Severn acted like lovers who 
constantly thought of each other, but did 
not dare to speak together? But what 
every one did not see was that Walter’s 
terror pointed toward Wilder, and that it 
daily increased, so that the words would 
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die on his lips when the author came near 
him, and his hand tremble if he heard the 
sound of his voice. Cicely had chanced to 
mention to her father that Mr. Wilder had 
heard the story of Augustine’s death from 
afriend who was present, and her step- 
brother had overheard her, thinking noth- 
ing of it at the time. But afterward it 
came to him like a flash of light. His 
whole being was tingling with the excite- 
ment which he dared not express, dared 
riot even hint at. He pored over the 
thought, he at first shrunk from it, he after- 
wards trembled lest it should not be true. 
He watched Walter Severn as a detective 
watches one whom he must catch or run 
the risk of losing his reputation and place. 
Olivia free, barred forever from her lover, 
hating and loathing him, he, Tracy, had 
again achance. As much as he was capa- 
ble of loving, he loved the girl, and still 
more than her, he loved the fortune which 
would one day be hers. The thought 
made him wild with excitement. He was 
ready to do anything to find out the truth. 

It seems to be an established truth that 
the devil helps his own. No sooner had 
Tracy convinced himself thoroughly that 
there was something to learn, than he 
learned it. 

The Ladies’ Fair in aid of the new Sol- 
dier’s Home had begun, and both from the 
general interest felt in the object, and the 
dedrth of amusements at that time, was 
largely patronized. Crowds collected ev- 
ery afternoon, and in the evening it was 
the rendezvous for all the gentlemen. For 
there were all the pretty girls in town as- 
sisting in turn. 

Olivia and Cicely had a table together, 
assisted by three younger girls, and on en- 
tering the hall the first night, Tracy placed 
himself in a quiet nook near to watch 
them. Cicely was quite self-possessed, 
though a little pale, and with an added dig- 
nity of manner which her stepbrother had 
not failed to observe; but Olivia was beam- 
ing with a feverish lustre, and every mo- 
ment her eyes were directed to the door in 
search of some one who came presently. 
At the first glimpse of Walter Severn her 
eyes brightened and drooped, her glowing 
cheeks grew yet more crimson, and her 
hand trembled as she turned nervously 

over the pretty articles on the table before 
her. The eyes of the man who watched 
her contracted with anger. If he had 


hated the tender capricious liking which 
Olivia had betrayed when Walter was the 
friend of the family, free to come and woo, 
and welcomed by all, how much greater 
was his rage at witnessing the intense and 
passionate love into which that affection 
had suddenly grown under the pressure of 
some mysterious obstacle and undefined 
terror! 

Walter was in a defiant mood, he saw by 
the expression of his face, and by the way 
he carried himself. He took no notice af 


“Wilder, who was standing near the door as 


he entered, but walked directly to Olivia’s 
table, and spoke to her. Tracy looked to 
see him leave after a few words of ordinary 
courtesy, but he did not. Standing beside 
her, he seemed to court attention. His 
face was pale, but his large brilliant eyes 
burned with a steady fire, and there was 
something ‘in the expression of his mouth 
that told no patient words were to be ex- 
pected of him just then. 

Olivia spoke to him with an air at once 
timid and earnest. Sheseemed fully aware 
of some power that threatened while she 
spoke, yet ready to defy anything so long as 
he set the example, but all the time watch- 
ing his signal to stop. 

Presently Mr. Wilder strolled up to the 
table. Charles Tracy leaned forward, and 
breathlessly watched the faces of the two 
men. They took no notice whatever of 
each other, apparently; but Olivia imme- 
diately spoke laughingly to the new-comer, 
and began to display her wares to him. He 
replied smilingly, but kept glancing at 
Cicely, who, aftera courteous and digni- 
fied bow to him, seemed to forget his pres- 
ence entirely. 

“ Have you nothing for me to buy?” he 
asked, presently, leaning toward her, and 
looking at her with eyes earnest beyond 
his question. 

If the heart beneath trembled at his 
look, there was no outward sign. The 
calm sweet face never lost its composure 
as she replied to him as she would to an- 
other. 

But if she was proud, he was fiery. 
Seareely replying to her more than mere 
civility required, he turned abruptly away 
to speak to Olivia, and saw her bending 
with Walter Severn over a tangle of picture 
cords which they were trying to unknot. 

Mr. Wilder certainly was not a very pa- 
tient or humble man, and his eyes flamed 
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up at this. Repulsed by a lady on one The young man smiled pleasantly; he 
hand, and defied by a gentleman on the had, indeed, been smiling pleasantly to 
other, it was too much. himself as he came out. 

“T do not believe that Mr. Severn is “T had some writing to finish, that I neg- 
accomplished in untying knots, Miss lected this afternoon while I was helping 
Malvern,” he said. “Allow me;’ and _ the girls fit up their table. Have you been 
made a motion to take the curds from up there?” 

Walter’s hands. “So you helped them?” Tracy said, with 

“Pardon me!’ Severn said, with deci- aslight laugh. “ Well, I was not so agree- 
sion. “I propose to try this and allfuture ably employed. I’ve been at work all day, 
knots that come under my hand.”’ and only had a few minutes to spare this 

“But if you should only make them evening. I’ve come after some pens 1 
worse by the attempt?” asked the other, forgot. Good-night.’’ 
significantly. He hurried on, and Sibley went his an 

Severn was silentone moment. Itseemed musing pleasantly on the afternoon’s hap- 
as though he choked over the words he piness, when Cicely and he had been to- 
would have spoken, Then he said: gether three hours, and she as kind as an 

“One can but try. I propose to doso.” angel, and always calling on him for help. 
And, saying it, shot one glance in Wilder’s And yet, in spite of the pleasant remem- 
face. Swift as it was, the two measured brance, he felt nervous as he approached 
each other’s strength and resolve in that the hall. Justin Wilder was sure to be 
glance, and saw no yielding. there, with his air of careless grace, and 

“That’s done,” said Olivia, holding up those penetrating eyes, beneath whose gaze 
the cords in triumph. ‘‘ Thank you, Wal- he had seen Cicely’s color rise and fall. In 
ter,” with a bright tender glance at him. the fascination of that man’s presence 

He drank in that look as one who knows’ would not he be forgotten ? 
his time is short, and that this one may be As he paused on the step, with half a 
the lasttaste of happiness. Thenheturned mind not to go in, two gentlemen came 
and faced his tormentor. down, passing near, but without speaking 

“Shall we make a tour of the hall?’ to him, and went down the street. He 
asked Mr. Wilder, with a faint smile. looked after them in astonishment, no less 

The other assented, and they walked at the strange way in which they had 
away together. As they passed him, Tracy passed, without appearing to see him, than 
caught a word from their conversation. at the singularity of theirmanners. They 
“The soone: the better,’’? Walter said. had both looked very pale, he observed, 
“Come to my office in half an hour; orgo and, though they walked near each other, 

with me.” they did not seem to speak or hold any 

“Tl know, if it costs me my life?’ he communion. 

thought, as they passed on toward the door, [To BE CONTINUED. |] 

stopping here and there, under the pretence 
of looking at the different tables. And, 
seizing his opportunity, slipped out by a 
back entrance, and hurried through the 
lane leading to one of the principal busi- 
ness streets. Reaching a large stone build- 
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Br SocraBLE.—Men who isolate them- 
selves from society, and have no near and 
dear family ties, are the most uncomfort- 
able of human beings. We are gregarious, 


and are not intended to march through life 
ing devoted entirely to offices, he turned in either in single or double file. The man 


at one of the doors and ran up stairs. It who cares for nobody, for whom nobody 
was late, and he had not expected to find cares, has little to live for. You must have 
any one there; but just as he reached the. a heap of embers to have a glowing fire. 
landing a door was opened, and a young Scatter them apart, and they will become 
man appeared from an office, which he dimand cold. So, to havea brisk vigorous 
locked behind him. Tracy paused, mutter- life, you must have a group of lives to keep 
ing an execration between his teeth. But each warm, to afford mutual encourage- 


it was too late to escape, and he went ment, confidence and support. If you wish 
forward. 


“O Sibley,” he said, “what makes you 
80 late ?”’ 


to live the life of a man, be sociable, broth- 
erly, charitable, sympathetic, and labor 
earnestly for the good of your kind. 
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A REVERIE. 


O Lord of all! whose name is Love, 

In whom our tiny beings move, 

Will all existence end in thee, 

As streamlets find the open sea? 

Will all our grief be turned to joy, 

Our gold be free from base alloy? 

Will stars of hope, in earthly skies 

That fade, in heavenly ones arise, 

To light the heart that lit their flame, 

And bless the soul from whence they came ? 


' The wretch who toils in field or mine, 
The king whose jewelled splendors shine, 
The royal dame, the peasant maid, 

Alike in calm repose are laid. 

To those who toil ’tis sweet release, 

And death a messenger of peace ; 


Perchance to all, for who can know 
The burdens of a monarch’s woe ? 
But well I ween the peasant girl, 
With forehead fair and glossy curl, 
Wears look as royal and as high 

As any queen who comes to die. 


My heart is sad, I know not why, 

And sorrow’s tear bedims my eye; 

A shade, as of funereal gloom, 
Despoils the future of its bloom. 

Dark looms the hill whereon my hope 
Hath been to tread the highest slope, 
And bold ambition’s song no more 
Can win the ear it charmed before. 
Dark shade of grief! why o’er me fling 
The shadow of thy sable wing? 


MARGARET CONNELLY. 


BY CARL BRENT. 


CHAPTER I. 
A SNOWSTORM. 


ALL night, and all day, and all night 
again it stormed, and on the second morn- 
ing, although the wind had subsided, the 
snow was still falling, falling, falling. It 
fell upon the already almost buried stone 
walls and fences, on the dark branches and 
twigs of oak and birch, on the overburdened 
boughs of evergreens, on the swaying beck- 
oning elms that surrounded the village 
green; on the roof of the post-office, and 
the shoemaker’s shop, and the schoolhouse ; 
on the black loose shingles, that hardly 
covered the roof under which the Con- 
nellys found shelter, and on the slated 
roof that spread its comfortable expanse 
over the almost stately residence of the 
Greshams, where lived the widow of Ad- 
miral Gresham. In the summer her sons 
and daughters came with their families to 
visit her, and the great rooms in the house 
and the grounds about it grew alive and 
jubilant with the merry voices of children. 
For this winter of which I write, beside 
the housekeeper and requisite corps of ser- 
vants, she had with her her youngest 
and only unmarried son, Doctor Edward 


Gresham, and a grandchild, Daisy Brandon, 


who was to remain with her during the 
absence of her parents in Europe. 

The first day of the storm Daisy managed 
to amuse herself very well, but the second 
morning, after she had fed Trott, Uncle 
Edward’s bright-faced Scotch terrier (and 
this was by no means a short operation, 
for the poor thing was obliged to speak or 
roll over for everything he received), and 
thrown some crumbs out of the window to 
the snowbirds, and tied a new ribbon round 
the kitten’s neck, and sent the dolls to 
school, all but the naughty one, which was 
shut up in the closet, she had come to an 
end of her amusements, and didn’t know 
what to do. So she rolled herself up in a 
little ball on the sofa, and began playing 
with a long string of beads, slipping them 
slowly one by one through her fingers, and 
counting them. It was very still, the thick 
snow wavered before the window, and 
Daisy fell fast asleep and dreamed a pleas- 
ant dream, that papa and mamma had 
come home and were kissing her, and woke 
to find Trott licking her face, and Uncle 
Edward pulling her ear, and O joy! the 
storm cleared away, and the sun doing his 
very best to look in upon her through a 
thick veil of clouds. 


Toward the close of the afternoon, while 
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Daisy and the kitten were having a good 
romp, there came a ring at the doorbell. 
All excitement and curiosity to see who 
had come, Daisy ran into the library, feel- 
ing sure that, whoever it was, would be 
shownin there. She was not disappointed ; 
in a few minutes Margaret Connelly en- 
tered the room, or I might have said floated 
into the room, so easily graceful were her 
movements. Her figure was erect, her 
head gracefully posed on her slender white 
neck, and, despite the bundle which she 
carried, and her dress, which was poor 
even to shabbiness, there was about her 
an air of unmistakable high-breeding. Her 
face was pale, and the thin lips wore a 
half-grieved expression, but an impatient 
fire burnt in the blue eyes, rendered unnat- 
urally large by the dark circles about them. 
She seemed fatigued, and sank wearily 
into a chair. 

Daisy, after the manner of children, en- 
deavored to attract her attention. Margaret 
watched her movements with an amused 
smile, seeing which, Daisy took courage 
and ventured upon a remark, 

“Grandmamma will be here in a min- 
ute,” she said. 

“So this is your kitty, is it?’ asked 
Margaret. ‘‘ What is its name ?”’ 

“ Patty.” 

Margaret laughed. 

“That is a funny name,” she said. 

“Yes,’”’ answered Daisy; is named 
for the cook, because she found her out in 
the barn one day.” 

So her name is Patty, and yours is—” 

“Daisy, Daisy Brandon.” 

Margaret’s lips contracted with a sudden 
expression of pain, and her eyes overflowed 
with tears. Daisy had been her father’s 
pet name for her, and this was the first 
time she had heard it since his death. In 
an instant Daisy grew sober. 

“What is the matter?’ she asked; 
“what makes you cry?’ And, with a 
quick warm impulse, she threw her arms 
around Margaret’s neck and kissed her 
tenderly. 

Neither Margaret nor Daisy was aware 
that in the recess at the further end of the 
room sat Doctor Gresham, a silent but 
interested spectator of the little scene. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Gresham rustled 
into the room, a trig little figure, wearing 
the thickest of black silk and the finest of 
lace. She seemed surprised to see Marga- 
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ret, and scolded her a little, pleasantly, for 
coming out in such walking. ; 

**T was in no hurry for the work, child,” 
she said. ‘I shall not let you have any 
more, if you don’t take better care of 
yourself,’’ 

Then she bustled out of the room with 
the package of work. After an absence of 
some length she returned, and sald to 
Margaret: 

“T shall let Patrick take you home. I 
have put a bundle for your mother in the 
sleigh, and it is waiting for you now.” 

* * * * * 

That night, after the maid had put Daisy 
to bed, Mrs. Gresham, as was her habit, 
went in to her little room to bid her good- 
night. When she had given her a final 
tuck up and kiss, and was about leaving 
the room, Daisy suddenly called her back. 

**Come here, grandma, please.”’ 

** Well, what is it, darling ?” 

“T want to ask you,” said Daisy, turning 
uneasily in her bed, “‘I want to ask you— 
do you know—do you think that God takes 
care of everybody?” 

Certainly,” said Mrs. Gresham, sur- 
prised. ‘‘Whydo you ask? Haven’t you 
always been taught that he did ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Daisy; “I know that he 
takes care of you, and of me, and of papa, 
and mainma, and Uncle Edward, but some- 
how—I don’t know, but it seems as if he 
didn’t take care of—of the one that was 
here this afternoon.”’ 

“Why, child, what do you mean?” said 
Mrs. Gresham. 

**T thought he took good care,”’ answered 
Daisy; ‘‘ but Margaret was tired when she 
came in, and sorry, I know, for there were 
tears in her eyes. I thought perhaps God 
didn’t think about her, and I wanted to in- 
quire of you if I couldn’t ask him to when 
I asked him for papa and mamma.” 

‘* My dear little girl,” Mrs. Gresham said, 
“God never forgets. He loves us all with 
an infinite tender love, and he cares for us 
always; but if you like to pray for Marga- 
ret when you pray for papa and mamma, it 
is very well for you to do so.” 

Daisy gave a sigh of relief. 

“Tam glad he takes care of her,” she 


said, “ for I love her dearly.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
MARGARET’S HOME. 
‘Tue house in which the Connellys lived 
was thin and cheaply built. It had been 
used for two or three seasons as a summer 


residence, after which it had been aban- 


doned to the mercy of tenants. It was 
surrounded by extensive grounds, through 
which wound a broad avenue, bordered on 
either edge by young elms and older maples. 


A line of Norway spruce, closely set above 
the bank wall on the street, completely hid 


the house, which stood in a gentle hollow 
somewhat below the level of the road. The 
frequent groups of evergreens on the lawn 
gave in winter an especially sombre aspect 
to the place. Now their gloom seemed to 


have lost itself in the white burden of snow, 


beneath which they bent their beautiful 
fanlike branches so gracefully. 

The sun was setting, and his pale rays 
touched ever so lightly the whiteness of 
the landscape, as Patrick urged the strong 
roan horse through the huge drifts that 
crossed the avenue. Margaret listened to 
the light wind that rattled the branches of 
the elms, and looked at the pure pale gold 
of the western sky, and there came to her 
a sensation of some happiness yet to come. 
Margaret’s sister Katrina, a child of ten 
years, met her at the door. 

Gretta,’ she said, thought you 
never would come! Where have you 
been ?”’ 

“*Hare’s yer boondle, mish,’’ said Pat- 
rick, handing Margaret a large parcel tied 
up in brown paper. 

Margaret took it from him, ran lightly 
up the stairs, and entered the sitting-room, 
a small apartment, but wearing that inde- 
scribable attractive expression, which peo- 
ple of cultivation and taste invariably give 
to their surroundings. Margaret placed 
the package upon the little work-table, 
beside which her mother was sitting. 

“It’s immense and heavy; it will last 
you for weeks, mamma,” she said. 

Mrs. Connelly, as she rose to examine 
the package, displayed a tall graceful 
figure, and a face whose beauty had been 
softened and enhanced rather than injured 
by the suffering of the last year. She un- 
tied the parcel, and unrolled a quantity of 
thick cloth; it was a coat for Daisy. Then 
there was a square wooden box; she opened 
it, and found within—not what she had 


expected to see, some delicate fabric to be 
made up—but a clear shaking mould of 
wine jelly. Katrina clapped her hands 
when she saw it. 


“Tt’s like what we used to have! O 
mamma, isn’t it nice?’ she said, 


“Mrs, Gresham has sent it for you, 


mamma!” cried Margaret, in surprise; and 
on a sudden she burst into tears, and half 
laughing, half crying, she said, ‘It's 
dreadful to be treated as if you really were 
a human being; I can endure anything 


better than kindness, I think.” 


Then she amused them with an account 
of Daisy and her kitten. By this time 
Katrina had set the table for tea, or rather 
for supper, for cold water was all they had 
to drink, and bread without butter to eat. 


Katrina nibbled discontentedly at her crust. 


“Tf I only could have some milk,” she 
said, with a sigh. 

Margaret looked at her in a troubled way. 
The face, that should have been round and 
full, was thin and wan, and the gray eyes, 
that should have been bright and clear, 
looked dull and careworn. Margaret took 
her purse from her pocket, opened it, and 
counted the contents, hesitated a moment, 
then closed and replaced it. No, she could 
not spare even the five cents that a pint of 
milk would cost. 


James Connelly was an Irish gentleman, 
the son of an Honorable. His small inher- 
ited property had been quite sufficient for 
his bachelor necessities, but when it one 
day happened that he fell in love and mar- 
ried, he found his income by no means 
adequate to sustain his position at home. 
He therefore took his young wife to the 
continent, where for several years they led 
a pleasant roving life, spending their sum- 
mers at some French or German watering- 
place, and their winters in some obscure 
town, where the expenses of comfortable, 
even luxurious, living were comparatively 
small. By-and-by, when they came to 
have two children, they found this mode 
of life less desirable. 

Mr. Conncily had often spoken jestingly 
of emigrating to America; he now began to 
think of it more seriously, and at length it 
became a settled purpose, carried into exe- 
cution as soon as the somewhat reluctantly 
given consent of his wife could be obtained. 
They selected New York for their place of 
residence. 
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Mr. Connelly engaged in speculations 
which, for a time, were wonderfully suc- 
cessful. He hoped, in the course of ten 
years, to amass a sufficient fortune to enable 
him to return to the pleasant life of the 


old world; meantime, he gave to his chil- 


dren the best facilities for education afford- 
ed by the new. 

But there came a time when fortune, 
that had smiled so brightly upon his first 
years in New York, changed its smile for 
frowns; one calamity in business followed 


rapidly upon another, until at length, 


utterly worn out by his unceasing and 
vigorous efforts to stem or turn the tide, 
Mr. Connelly grew ill and died. From the 
wreck of his fortune a paltry fifteen hun- 
dred dollars was saved to his family. 

When Mrs. Connelly and her daughters 
came to realize the hard fact that they were 
dependent upon their own exertions for 
their daily bread, Margaret had said, 
brightly: 

“T must teach music, mamma. Papa 
paid Steffanoni five dollars a lesson for me. 
Of course I should not get that at first, not 
until I have a reputation, you know; but I 
ought to get a dollar, at least, and I could 
easily give twenty-five lessons a week. We 
could live upon that, couldn’t we, mamma?” 

Inexperienced in matters’ of business as 
she herself was, Mrs. Connelly could not 
repress a smile at her daughter’s eager 
enthusiasm. 

“But, my dear, where could you find so 
many pupils ?” 

Margaret looked blank, but presently she 
brightened. 

“T could advertise,” she said. 

It is not, however, my purpose to detail 
the numberless disappointments that Mar- 
garet encountered before she at length de- 
cided to answer an advertisement, picked 
from the “Wants” column of a daily 
paper, for a teacher, to take charge of the 
musical department in an academy at 
Greshamville. 

After some weeks of correspondence and. 
waiting, she received permission to under- 
take the duties of the position for three 
months upon trial, and, accordingly, the 
family had located themselves in their 
three rooms in Greshamville. Margaret 
received barely three hundred dollars a 
yéar for her services in the school; she 
had, however, several private pupils, and 
her mother added something to their in- 
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come by the use of her needle. But their 
means of subsistence could hardly be con- 
sidered large, and there was good reason 
for Margaret to snap the clasp of her porte- 
monnaie and return it to her pocket. 


The next morning, either because the 


walk through the heavy snow had been too 


fatiguing, or she had taken cold, or for 
some other cause or causes, Margaret found 
herself too ill to rise. She was feverish, 
and her whole body seemed filled with 
pains. Katrina was despatched for Doctor 
Gresham, but it grew quite late in the af- 


ternoon before he found the half hour in 
which to answer the summons. Seating 
himself by the bedside, he studied Marga- 
ret’s fever-flushed face, and counted her 
pulse with a deliberate quiet that, of itself, 
seemed to allay her restlessness. 


“Not a severe case, madam,” he said, 
addressing Mrs. Connelly. ‘I am afraid I 
shall hardly be able to keep her for a 
patient longer than a week.” 

“A week?’ exclaimed Margaret, in dis- 
may. ‘‘ What will become of my teaching ?”’ 

“You must let me take charge of that. 
You have never heard of my musical capa- 
bilities, Iam afraid,” Doctor Gresham said, 
laughingly, and added: “Come now, don’t 
let your consideration for my vanity prevent 
your confessing that the noise of my fame 
has never reached your ears.”’ 

“T confess,” said Margaret, with a smile. 

“Let me furnish testimonials.” 

He opened the piano, and, seating him- 
self before it, touched the keys with prac- 
tised fingers. Subdued, soothing, but full 
chords blended one with another, and from 
the chaos of harmony a sweet soft melody 
evolved itself, wavering, floating, rising, 
sinking, and at last dropping off into si- 
lence with an unfinished cadence. 

“How sweet! The melody is wholly 
new to me,”’ Margaret said. 

“Tt is not much known,” replied the 
doctor, turning away from the piano. “I 
learned it in Germany. I must tell you 
about it. One evening at Innspruck, a 
party of students, of which pars magna fui, 
or, in other words, of which I was the 
eldest and decidedly the biggest, stood on 
the balcony of the little gasthof overlooking 
the river; these students were smoking, 
and divided their attention between the 
light clouds that floated about their mus- 
taches, and the heavier clouds resting in 
the violet deeps of the evening sky, 
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ebscuring the meonlight. Below them the 
river wound its gurgling way in darkness. 
Presently there came a sound of oars, and 
a boat passed beneath the balcony, filed 
with peasants returning from their day’s 
labor. They were singing the melody I 
have just played, and the cadence was 
broken as they passed out of hearing.” 

“O,” said Margaret, brightening with 
excitement, ‘‘ you have been at Innspruck 
then! I was there when I was a little bit 
of a girl; scenes and bits of my life there 
come back to me like dreams. Iremember 
so well the noise of the river, and the sing- 
ing of the peasants in the streets at night.” 

Doctor Gresham laughed pleasantly. 

“Yes, I have been at Innspruck, so, you 
see, we are not unacquainted.” 


CHAPTER III. 


One afternoon Margaret was returning 
home from a late lesson. It was one which 
she particularly disliked to give, as her pu- 
pil had no fondness for a study she had 
been forced to undertake by an ambitious 
mamma. While the lesson was going on 
the other children of the family were con- 
stantly running about in the room, and she 
was often obliged to listen to a whispered 
conversation, in which the shabbiness of 
her dress was very audibly commented 
upon, and her mood was by no means an 
amiable one as she wended her way along 
the rusty worn path through the snow, 
which an approaching thaw rendered just 
moist enough to be slippery. She was 
startled by the sudden stopping of a sleigh 
close beside her. 

“Miss Margaret, if you will allow me, I 
will take you home,” said the voice of 
Doctor Gresham. 

The expression of Margaret’s face changed 
very perceptibly as she thanked him and 
allowed him to assist her into the sleigh. 

** What could you have been thinking of, 
Miss Margaret, when I overtook you?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Nothing,” replied Margaret, promptly. 

“Let me advise you in the future to 
think of something,” he said, laughing, 
“for the expression given to a face bya 
mind vacant of thought”’—he paused, fix- 
ing an amused glance upon her face—“ is 
not altogether charming.” 

An angry light sparkled for a moment in 


Margaret’s eyes, but she did not speak. 


“What has gone wrong?” continued 
Doctor Gresham. “Did the committee 
find fault ?” 

committee!’’ said Margaret, with 
the slightest curl of the lip. 

“Ah! perhaps Mrs. Green was severe, on 
account of Master Bob’s incapacities !’’ 

Margaret laughed. 

* Poor little Bob,” she said, ‘he has my 
warmest commiseration.”’ 

“Whatever the trouble is,” said Doctor 
Gresham, ‘‘I prescribe amusement; and 
you must be sure not to neglect your invi- 
tation of to-morrow.” 

“That I certainly shall not,” said Mar- 
garet, as she ran lightly up the steps into 
the house, for by this time they had ac- 
complished the remainder of the way to 
her home, 

The invitation to which Doctor Gresham 
referred had been received a day or two 
previous, and was for Mrs. Gresham’s an- 
nual tea-drinking. Margaret had not been 
into company at all since her father’s 
death, and this tea-drinking was quite an 
excitement for her. She arrayed herself 
for the occasion in a,dress in which she 
remembered to have had some very geod 
times, and as she surveyed her head and 
shoulders in the little mirror, she was well 
satisfied with the effect of the blue bow 
against the exquisite silver gray of the ma- 
terial, and she did not discover the old- 
fashioned laid-away-in-the-draw-ative ex- 
pression of the whole dress. She was there- 
fore somewhat surprised when, as she en- 
tered Mrs. Gresham’s already well-filled 
drawing-room, and acknowledged her few 
acquaintances with graceful ease, Mrs. 
Drayton, the shoemaker’s wife, wearing 
the stiffest of cuir-colored silks, not only 
refused to return her pleasant bow, but 
screwed up her face, and rolled her little 
eyes round and round in a vain effort to 
accomplish a highbred stare, while at the 
same instant her little daughter rushed for- 
ward, and, striking rudely at Margaret’s 
dress, bawled out: 

“Yer didn’t know as my mother didn’t 
speak ter folks as wore their grandmammy’s 
old cloes, did yer, now ?”’ 

Margaret’s face flushed with anger and 
mortification, but she retained sufficient 
self-possession to accomplish her progress 
across the room to the spot where Mrs. 
Gresham stood conversing with one or two 
more lately arrived guests, and no fault 
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could be found with the genuine cordiality 
of that lady’s greeting, but she had only a 
few moments to bestow upon Margaret, 
other new arrivals requiring her attention, 
and the former presently seated herself 
near a window, withdrawing as much as 
possible into the shadow of the curtain. 
She watched the various changing groups 
in the room, listened to the unintermitting 
hum of voices, the near and distant laugh- 
ter. Every one seemed happy and pleased ; 
she only was companionless and lonely. 

Presently there was a stir at the opposite 
end of the room, It announced the arrival 
of Doctor Gresham. As he moved from 
group to group, greeting the different 
guests, his eyes roved restlessly about the 
apartment. At length a satisfied expres- 
sion showed that his search, for whatever 
it had been, was rewarded; he recalled his 
wandering gaze, and gave his whole atten- 
tion to an elderly gentleman in whom he 
seemed much interested. Margaret could 
not avoid a feeling of disappointment; she 
had hoped that he would see her, and 
come to relieve her loneliness, if only for a 
few moments, and she drew further into 
the shade of the curtain, thinking discon- 
tentedly upon the vexations of the after- 
noon. 

Another stir among the guests attracted 
her attention; a young girl was escorted to 
the piano—it was one of her own pupils— 
and she bent eagerly forward to listen to 
her performance, and smiled in spite of 
herself when, instead of a labored perform- 
ance of the much-abused “‘ Mocking-Bird ” 
variations, a brilliant mazurka, really very 
well played, greeted her ears. Within 
three minutes from the commencement of 
the short introduction, the centre of the 
floor was cleared, and a number of the 
younger guests were tripping the measure 
of the music right merrily. She forgot her 
annoyance, and found it almost impossible 
not to mark the time with her foot. The 
curtain near her-rustled and shook, she 
turned her head inquiringly, and discovered 
Doctor Gresham standing beside her. 

“Don’t imagine I have just found you 
out,” he said. ‘‘I have known your hid- 
ing-place for the last half hour, but you 
seemed to be enjoying it so much thatI 
feared to intrude.” 

“You are laughing at me,” said Marga- 
ret, trying very hard not to let the faintest 
glimmer of a tear shine in her eye. 
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“No, not much; but you did look the 
least little bit as if you were thinking of 
nothing—ah!—a smile—the time is well 
marked. Will you dance?” 

Margaret was only eighteen, and danc- 
ing was almost as much a passion with 
her as music. How she did want to say 
“yes!’ Buta sudden thought of her dress 
forced her to say “‘ no.” 

“Then I must content myself with hear- 
ing you sing. You will oblige me so far, 
will you not?” 

“T shall be glad to sing for you—some- 
time.” 

“When the dance is finished, then ?”’ 

*O no, not now, not to-night. I had 
much rather not,’’ Margaret said, hastily. 

“I cannot be denied; I am impatient; 
besides, I wish my friends to share the en- 
joyment with me.” 

“*T will not sing for these people,” Mar- 
garet said, her face flushing and her voice 
quivering with passion. ‘I have no wish 
to throw my pearls at the feet of swine.” 

An expression of utter surprise and posi- | 
tive disgust showed in Doctor Gresham’s 
face, and without another word he walked 
away. 

Left again to herself, Margaret’s reflec- 
tions were not of the most charming char- 
acter. ‘‘ What bave Idone?” she thought, 
bitterly. “‘ He could not know what excuse 
Ihad for being vexed. I have disgusted 
the only friend I had.” 

She could not keep the tears out of her 
eyes, and just for an instant she covered 
her face with her hands. Through the 
open door beside her came Daisy Brandon. 
She saw Margaret, and climbing into her 
lap, kissed her with the ready sympathy of 
a child, and whispered, softly: 

“Don’t cry, Miss Margaret, don’t cry. 
God is taking care of you; he is taking care 
of you always.” Then, feeling a little 
frightened at what she had done, she 
slipped out of her lap and ran away. 

It was becoming intolerable to Margaret 
to remain where she was, so quietly slip- 
ping out of the room, she found Mrs, 
Gresham, said ‘‘good-night,’”’ and was 
soon on her way home. 

But she was not to take her walk alone. 
As she went slowly down the driveway, 
Doctor Gresham hastily followed her. 
They walked on for some distance in utter 
silence, during which time Margaret ceased 
to fee] repentant and became perverse. 
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“T am very angry with you, Miss Marga- 
ret,”” Doctor Gresham said, at length. 

“Indeed !’’ said she, with hauteur. 

“Very much displeased indeed.” 

** May I ask you .what right you have to 
be either pleased or angry with me ?”’ 

“As one of my guests I had a right to 
expect civility from you.” 

It was not agreeable to Margaret to be 
regarded as one of the number of people 
she had compared to swine. Even in the 
uncertain moonlight Dector Gresham could 
see the angry flush that overspread her 
face. She attempted to draw her hand 
from his arm, but he would net permit it, 
and the remainder of their walk was ) Be 
complished in silence. 

“The one contretemps of the il was 
Alice Drayton’s rudeness to Margaret,’’ 
said Mrs. Gresham to her son, as they sat 
in the library together after their guests 
had left; ‘‘ but Margaret endured it admir- 
ably, and she looked lovely in spite of her 
dress.” 

Her dress?” 

“Yes, it wasn’t quite in the fashion.” 

‘‘And it was commented upon rudely ?”’ 

“Yes; Alice said some rude thing about 
it, but I think Margaret took the remark 
from whence it came, and had too much 
sense to be annoyed by it.” 

Doctor Gresham said nothing, but he 
thought that a girl of not yet in the twen- 
ties might be sensitive as well as sensible; 
and Mrs. Gresham added, innocently: 

“IT was sorry Margaret was obliged to 
leave so early, for I hoped to have heard 


her sing.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHEN Margaret reached home she would 
gladly have gone to her room for a “‘ good 
ery,’’ but instead she sat down and enter- 
tained her mother wit a superlatively ill- 
natured account of the party. 

Katrina was already asleep. Margaret 
approached the bed where she lay, and, as 
she stooped to kiss her, noticed an unusual 
flush upon her face. At the same moment 
she turned restlessly, and opening her eyes, 
begged in a weary sounding voice for some 
water. Margaret hastened to give it to her, 
and then taking a fan, fanned her gently 
until she again slept. 

It was perhaps nearly midnight when 
Margaret suddenly woke to that vague 
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sense of alarm which it requires several 
moments of thought to overcome. Before 
stirring she listened for the sound of Ka- 
trina’s breathing, but no sound reached 
her ear; an appalling silence pervaded the 
little chamber. It was quite dark, and she 
reached out her hand and felt gently where 
Katrina should be lying. The child was 
not there. Margaret sprang up, and light- 
ing a lamp, hurriedly dressed herself. As 
she entered the outer apartment, she saw 
that the door into the hall stood open. Ka- 
trina must have gone out through it. The 
house was large, and, except the three 
rooms occupied by the Connellys, unten- 
anted. Shading the flickering flame of the 
lamp with her hand, Margaret crossed the 
hall, and, guided by the doors that stood 
partly open, passed from room to room, 
coming at length to the outer door that 
opened upon the back piazza. This, too, 
stood open, and as she approached it, the 
wind extinguished the flame of the lamp. 
Setting it down with a gesture of impa- 
tience, she pushed the door wide open and 
looked out. Gradually her eyes became ac- 
customed to the darkness; a sound attract- 
ed her attention, and turning in the direc- 
tion from which it seemed to proceed, she 
discerned Katrina’s white-robed figure at 
the further end of the piazza. With a cry 
of joy she ran up to her and lifted her in 
her arms; Katrina struggled, but love and 
terror gave new strength to Margaret, and 
she carried her easily through the darkness 
of the hall, up the bare echoing stairs, and 
placed her again in bed, drawing the 
clothes tenderly about her. Katrina threw 
them off fretfully. 

* Let me go! let me go!” she cried. 

‘Hush, darling, hush,” Margaret an- 
swered tenderly, and put some water to 
her lips, which she drank eagerly. 

*““Mamma,”’ Margaret said, 1 must go 
for DoctoriGresham.”’ 

“Alone!” said Mrs. Connelly, in surprise. 

Thus brought to think of herself, and the 
utter loneliness of the road at that time of 
the night, Margaret experienced an indefin- 
able feeling of dread; for an instant it 
seemed to her she did not dare to go, but a 
sudden recollection of Daisy’s words, “God 
is taking care of you, he is taking care of 
you always,” gave her new courage. Al- 
though the moon had set, it was not as 
dark as it had been, when Margaret had 
looked out in search for Katrina. The 
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wind had dispersed the clouds somewhat, 
and the pale starlight made the way easily 
discernible. Despite her determined ef- 
forts to overcome her fear, she was inex- 
pressibly relieved when she reached her 
destination. Doctor Gresham had been 
reading late, and himself answered the bell. 

“Miss Margaret!” he said, in surprise. 

‘Katrina is very ill—’ Margaret began, 
and paused to control her voice, which 
trembled from excitement and the rapidity 
of her walk. 

“Come in,” said Doctor Gresham; “I 
will be ready to go back with you at once.” 

As they drove rapidly back he said, 
kindly: 

“Tt was a long walk for yot to take 
alone. Were you not afraid ?”’ 

“T did not think much about it, I was so 
anxious; but I guess I was somewhat 
afraid, or I should not have been so glad 
as I was when you opened the door.” 

‘So you had to be frightened inte being 
glad to see me?” he said, in an amused 
voice; and after that questioned her about 
Katrina. 

Katrina was indeed very ill; the days 
went by slowly, and Margaret grew to look 
worn and ill under the pressure of this 
new anxiety. 

“You must give up your teaching for a 
while,’ Doctor Gresham said to her one 
morning. 

“T cannot,’ she said. “I should miss 
it so, and besides, it is more necessary for 
me to attend to it now than ever before.” 

“You must give it up, however, for with 
your care for Katrina it will make you ili?” 

“Indeed, I can endure it. Katrina mest 
certainly be better soon.”’ 

Doctor Gresham’s dark eyes grew mo 
with a tender pity as he regarded her. 

“Yes,”’ he said, ‘she will be better 
—soon—but not in the way that you hope. 
Katrina is going away from you.” 

A cry broke from Margaret’s lips. 

“It cannot be—save her for me—save 
her!’ she cried, passionately. ‘Do not 
let me lose this one thing that I love!’ 

“My poor, poor child,” he said, “I had 
hoped you would be prepared for this, 
God knows how I have tried to save her 
for you, how willingly I have made every 
exertion to do so.” 

“ It is so cruel—so cruel’ Margaret said. 
And burying her face in her hands, she 
cried uncontrollably. 
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After that Margaret gave up her teach- 
ing and devoted herself wholly to her 
sister. 

The winter was at an end; already the 
treacherous softness of the spring blew 
over the land, and the slow days dragged 
by. One morning Doctor Gresham brought 
a tiny bouquet of sweet purple violets for 
Katrina; she took them almost eagerly and 
pressed them against her lips. 

“They shall be for Gretta,” she said, 
smiling; and then the flowers dropped from 
the clasp of her weak fingers upon the 
white counterpane, and she laid her thin 
hand caressingly upon Doctor Gresham’s. 

**Don’t cry, Gretta; kiss me,’”’ she said, 
“and mamma.” 

Then the room grew still, and the three 
watched her quietly; the fluttering breath 
came less and less frequently, a vivid light 
overflowed her eyes, burning itself out 
presently, the heavy lids drooped, the ex- 
pression of suffering wore out of the face, 
and in its stead came the indescribable 
calm and beauty of death. 

Mrs. Gresham insisted that Mrs. Connelly 
and Margaret should spend the week fol- 
lowing Katrina’s death at her house; a 
kindness which tle two very gladly accept- 
ed. Margaret, even in her deep sorrow, 
rejoiced in the atmosphere of. genuine 
kindness that surrounded her. The time 
flew by, and at last only one day of the 
week remained, and what a rainy day it 
was! Margaret wandered into the library 
and turned over the loose books on the taé- 
ble in rather a listless way. Suddenly she 
uttered an involuntary exclamation of de- 
light; she had discovered a collection of 
familiar German poems. The volume was 
small, and worn, and travel-stained, but it 
was the exact counterpart of one that she _ 
had possessed when achild. She drew a 
chair to the table and began turning the 
leaves of the book, eagerly skimming each 
familiar bit of rhyme, till at last she came 
to the ballad of the Lorelei. How its one 
illustration had once delighted her! She 
leaned back in her chair and recalled an 
incident connected with it. She—the 
whole family—were staying near Lake 
Leman; her papa had been for a few days 
away, and she had determined to learn this 
very Lorelei to repeat to him on his return. 
Accordingly, one afternoon, book in hand, 
she climbed to her favorite seat in a huge 
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tree near the house to pursue her studies. 
She had hardly seated herself when a party 
of students issued from the inn, and ap- 
proaching the tree, seated themselves on 
the grass in its shade, and drawing forth 
their meerschaums, proceeded to make 
themselves social. The day was warm, and 
nearly all of them threw aside their hats. 
A bald spot directly on the head of one at- 
tracted Margaret’s attention, and as she 
gazed at it, became more and more inter- 
esting and fascinating. She felt that noth- 
ing would be easier than to drop her book 
directly down upon it; so she dropped it; 
but just before it arrived at its destination, 
another of the students with a rapid motion 
of the hand caught it, and very quietly 
placed it in his pocket. Margaret dared 
not descend from her perch to claim her 
property, so of course lost it. Just at this 
point in her reverie Doctor Gresham en- 
tered the library. 

“* What amuses you so, Miss Margaret ?”’ 
he demanded. 

Margaret related the incident. 

“*So,”’ said the doctor, “‘ you are the imp 
of mischief who almost broke the head of 
my good friend, and I am the man who 
prevented the crime.’’ 

*“*So, then, the book is mine, after all, 
the dear thing!’ said Margaret, flashing all 
over with excitement. 

**Not so fast,” retorted Doctor Gresham. 
“It is mine by right of possession; you 
forfeited all right to it when you willfully 
threw it away.” 

* “No,” said Margaret, ‘it is mine, don’t 
you see? Of course it is mine.” 

‘No, indeed, I can’t see anything of the 
kind,”’ said the doctor. 

Margaret reached out her hand to take 
the book, but Doctor Gresham was before 
her. <A petulant shower of tears was upon 
Margaret’s cheeks. Doctor Gresham dried 
the tears promptly. 

“There is enough of that going on out of 
doors,”’ he said. ‘‘ Come, you shall have 
the book. I will give it to you upon one 
condition.” 

“Name it,” said Margaret, promptly. 

“That you will give me yourself; in 
which case the book will be mine again, of 
course.”’ 

Margaret laughed, and blushed, and 
cried ; and it presently happened that Doc- 
tor Gresham’s arm was about her waist 
and her head on his shoulder, and it also 
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happened that Trott, bounding into the 
room some few moments later, was fear- 
fully scandalized at the position of affairs, 
and barked with such marked disapproval, 
that before Daisy could follow him, Marga- 
ret was standing by one of the windows, 
locking out intently at the rain, and Doc- 
tor Gresham was quite as intently picking 
up a book near the table. 

Miss Margaret,’ said Daisy, ‘I’ve 
found you at last! My grandmamma wants 
you to come to sing for her, if you will.” 

“She will come,” said Doctor Gresham, 
with authority. ‘‘ You shall sing the A- 
del-a-i-de,” he said, as together they en- 
tered the drawing-room. “I will play the 
accompaniment.” 

“By no means,” said Margaret, seating 
herself at the piano. ‘‘I will play and you 
shall sing.” 

So Doctor Gresham sang, not very well, 
to be sure, but compensating for faults of 
execution by the exquisite intonation of 
the one word A-del-a-i-de. 


A Happy WomMAn.—What spectacle more 
pleasing does the earth afford than a happy 
woman, contented in her sphere, ready at 
all times to benefit her little world by her 
exertions, and changing the briers and 
thorns of life into roses of a paradise by 
the magic of her touch? There are those 
who are thus happy because they cannot 
help it; no misfortunes dampen their 
sweet smiles, and they diffuse a cheerful 
glow around them as they pursue the even 
tenor of their way. They have the secret 
of contentment, whose value is above the 
philosopher’s stone; for without seeking 
the baser exchange of gold which may buy 
some sort of pleasure, they convert every- 
thing they touch into joy. What their 
condition is makes no difference. They 
may be rich or poor, high or low, admired 
or forsaken by the fickle world; but the 
sparkling fountain bubbles up in their 
hearts and makes them radiantly beauti- 
ful. Though they live in a log cabin, they 
make it shine with a lustre that kings and 
queens may covet, and they make wealth a 
fountain of blessings to the children of 


poverty. 


Whosoever is afraid of submitting any 
question, whether civil or religious, to the 
test of free discussion, is more in love with * 
his own opinion than he is with truth. 
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How we refused Duty. 


AN EMPTY CHAIR. 
BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 


The hearth is lonely, and I sit and watch the embers fall; 

The firelight on the curtains glows, and flickers on the wall; 

The old clock ticks, the gray cat purrs, yet what a change is there! 
I feel it, as I sit and gaze upon—an empty chair! 


Her portrait hangs upon the wall, but in the window stands 

The flowering myrtle that each day she nursed with kindly hands; 
Her knitting, as she left it, lies in her housewifely store; 

The needles that her wrinkled hands shall ply, alas! no more. 


I see her now, with smooth calm brow, with banded silver hair, 
My mother dear, of spirit sweet, who taught her child to bear 
With equal mind the thorns of life, or seize its passing rose, 
With gratitude to Him from whom each earthly blessing flows. 


Full, full of years, in ripe old age, the last dread summons came; 
All blessings on her holy life, and on her honored name. 

Ah! may her sorrowing daughter take from her example strength 
To fight life’s battles te the end, and win her crowr at length. 


HOW WE REFUSED DUTY. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


“Man the windlass?’ was the order 
from our first officer, Mr. Scott, issued to 
us, the crew of the good ship Corsica, lying 
at single anchor in Kitty Harbor, at the 
island of Ponapi, or, as it is often called, 
Ascension. 

Instead of prompt obedience to the com- 
mand, as he evidently expected, there were 
indications of a desire to argue the point. 
Men, who had usually been foremost, now 
fell back’ on the bows, away forward of the 
windlass, and looked at each other in si- 
lence, or, in one or two instances, ex- 
changed whispered words as well as 
glances. 

‘* Did you hear the word there? Jfan the 
windlass!’ he repeated, in a louder and 
still more authoritative tone. 

*Go ahead, Wilson! You're spokes- 
man,” said two or three encouraging 
voices. 

And Wilson took a step in advance of his 
shipmates, and said, respectfully, “‘ Mr. 
Scott, we would like to see the captain be- 
fore we take the anchor.” 

But the mate was not one to temporize, 
or to be made a fool of. He brought mat- 
ters to a crisis at once. 


“ The captain is. below now, and my or- 
ders are to man the windlass and get the 
ship underway. What I want to know is, 
are you going to obey the order?” 

“No sir, not until we have seen Captain 
Hazard.” 

Without further parley, Mr. Scott turned 
on his heel and hurried aft. 

“We've put a foot in it now, boys,” said 
Wilson, “ and we must wade through.” 

“All right; we’ll hang together,’ was 
the reply from half a dozen at once. 

“If the old man wants to take his an- 
chor, let him take it,’”’ said one. 

“Ay, let’s see how he’ll manage it with- 
out our help,” said another. 

“Tf you was allo’ my mind, lads, you’d 
never do another hand’s turn in the bloody 
hooker!’ added Jack Collins, whom every- 
body knew to be the greatest blower, and, 
as a matter of course, the greatest coward 
in the forecastle. 

Meanwhile, our executive officer has- 
tened aft to the cabin gangway, and lean- 
ing over it, reported, ‘Captain Hazard, 
the crew have refused duty!” 

Up came the captain, cool and self-pos- 
sessed—one of those resolute men who will 
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go through fire and water to carry. their 
point. The “cruisers” had never seen 
him tried in an emergency; but we who 
had been longest on board the Corsica, 
best knew that our commander was not a 
man to be trifled with. 

He confronted us with no outward sign 
of any disturbance of mind. 

““What’s the matter, men? What have 
you refused duty for?” 

“If you please, sir, we want more liber- 
answered Wilson. 

“More liberty? Why, haven’t you had 
three days apiece each watch? What 
more do you expect?” 

“Yes sir; but, you see, we think we 
ought to lie in port longer. Here we’ve 
been out a long six months’ cruise, on 
Japan, and now only nine days in harbor. 
These other ships were here when we 
came in, and are going to make a still 
longer stay of it. Besides, sir, you know 


that we can’t get juuch in the way of re- 
cruits here to carry to sea with us; and we 
have thought that it was no more’n right 
that we should have a longer run ashore, 
to make up for it.” 

Captain Hazard seemed somewhat struck 


with the force of Wilson’s statement, and 
for a moment appeared to hesitate. Some 
of the crew—those who didn’t know him 
thoroughly—thought we were going to car- 
ry our point without further trouble. 

“*Men!’’—he spoke firmly, and with the 
air of having made up his mind as to the 
course to be pursued—‘T have heard all 
you have to say. The ship has been at an- 
chor in this bay as long as J think it is 
proper or necessary, and she’s going to sea 
to-day, if she'll float! I shall now give you 
ten minutes to do one of two things—either 
to go to the windlass or to go below.” 

And he, as well as all his officers, went 
aft to await our movements; the two ends 
of the ship arrayed against each other. 
On one side, overwhelming numbers, on 
the other, authority, the prestige of com- 
mand, and the influence—powerful it is, 
too—of that habit of discipline which be- 
comes a part of the very nature of the sol- 
dier and the seaman. 

But it would never do, said the master- 
spirits among us, to back down now. The 
captain had disclosed his determination to 
take *he ship to sea that morning; very 
we¥ let him doit, if he could. It would 
be - mething gained if we could compel 
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him to do it without our assistance. It 
was certain that the “afterguard,” unaid- 
ed, could never weigh the anchor; he must 
either obtain help from our consorts, the 
two other whalers, or else slip his cable, 
and leave the anchor behind. 

But had we really any ground for the in- 
subordination we had shown, the reader 
may ask? Iam bound to answer, if I can, 
because I am, in very truth, telling a story, 
and not making one. Boy as I was at the 
time, I thought we were entirely in the 
right; looking back at this distance of 
elapsed time, my views are very much 
modified. . 

Revolts and mutinies on shipboard are 
seldom the result of a sudden impulse. In 
almost all instances, the causes may be 
traced back through a considerable space 
of time. A hundred little matters, each 
trifling in itself, but each adding to the 
cumulative dissatisfaction, until the bur- 
den needs but the additional feather to 
break the backbone of endurance. There 
was much in Captain Hazard’s conduct 


‘towards his crew which was not what it 


should be; though he was, in no sense, 
what is commonly known asa Tartar. His 
worst failing was in the matter of feeding 
us; he being an owner in the ship himself, 
and if not downright mean in this respect, 
he was decidedly “near,” as Peggotty 
would say. 

This matter of short commons is one 
which has a great weight with seamen, and 
is a most fruitful source of discontent, as 
well it may be. ,On the other hand, liber- 
ality in this direction, like charity in the 
Scripture, covereth a multitude of sins; 
and many a brutal captain hes made 
friends of his subordinates by giving them 
duff three or four times a week. Jack is 
soft-hearted, where an appeal is made to 
his stomach, and is quite prone to sell his 
birthright for pottage. But I can honestly 
say that no attempt had ever been made to 
bribe the Corsica’s crew by overfeeding 
them. 

Our stays in port, as had been represent- 
ed to the captain by our spokesman, had 
been very short. This, however, is but a 
comparative term; and looking back now, 
I incline to the belief that they had been 
quite'as long as was really necessary. The 
business of our voyage was to be prose- 
cuted on the ocean, and in carrying out his 
contract with his employers, Captain Haz- 
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How we Dutye 


ard Was, in the full sense of the word, a 
“driver.” Indeed, were I an owner, fit- 
ting outa ship, I should, beyond doubt, 
seek just such a man to conduct the voy- 
age; but were I going to ship, in a subor- 
dinate position, should look further before 
siguing my name. I have sailed with much 
worse men than our captain in the course 
of my own experience—and with better. 

I had fallen in with the current of dis- 
affection, as might naturally be expected. 
For how could a mere boy like me do oth- 
erwise, without acting what I then, as well 
as all my forecastle comrades, would have 
called the part of a “sneaking traitor?” I 
was in the position of a conservative 
Southerner of ’61, struggling in the great 
vortex of secession. 

Before the ten minutes were up we had, 
one after another, passed below into the 
forecastle, and left the officers, with the 
boatsteerers and steward, to do what they 
could with the ship. As the last man de- 
scended, the flag went up and down at our 
mizzen-peak to attract the attention of our 
consorts, and the hail of our captain 
through his speaking trumpet, for Captain 
Merritt of the Mohegan to come on board 
in his boat, looked ominous for our chances 
of a longer stay at Ponapi. A boat’s crew 
from her, and another from the English 
barque, the Stromness, would be ample 
force to purchase the anchor. We certain- 
ly could not prevent their doing it, if they 
saw fit; at least, not without a display of 
open violence, to which we were by no 
means prepared to resort, and in which, 
had we resorted to it, we should as certainly 
have come off second best. 

“They wont come to take our anchor,’ 
said one of the men. ‘“ They told me they 
wouldn’t—five or six of the Mohegan’s 
fellows.’’ 

“Not theyl’? blustered Jack Collins; 
“Tll answer for them chaps aboard the 
‘lime-juicer,’ anyway. They knocked off 
duty themselves here in this same bay last 
year; and carried their p’int, too.’ 

“This thing was well known before- 
hand to the crews of both those ships,” 
said Wilson, “and they have all, so far as 
I know, encouraged us to go ahead, and 
they would stand by us in putting it 
through. I can’t believe they will be trai- 
tors enough to come aboard now and take 
our anchor.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Bill 
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Owen, a cautious and shrewd man, better 
known by his soubriquet of ‘ Steady Owen.”’ 
Bill was one of the conservatives, and had 
all along had grave doubts of the policy of 
our course; but had been overruled by the 
majority, and found the only alternative 
was acquiescence, or downright “ treason,” 
which would send him to Coventry for the 
residue of the voyage, so far as his stand- 
ing and influence among his shipmates 
were concerned. 

“IT don’t know about that,’’ he repeated 
again. ‘‘ There’s a vast difference between 
knocking off duty to carry a point of their 
own, and doing the same thing just to keep 
us in countenance. It may be that we 
can get up a revolt of three ships’ crews, 
for the sake of giving us another day’s lib- 
erty or two; but I'll believe it when I see 
it, and not before.” 

“But they aint under no obligation to 
come here and work at our windlass,” ar- 
gued Jack Collins. ‘‘ You can’t oblige a 
man to go aboard another ship and work, 
anyhow.” 

‘* That may do for a theory,”’ was the re- 
ply, ‘‘ but whether it can be done or not, it 
is done every day in the week. The cap- 
tains certainly wont refuse to give the 
order to help a brother captain who says 
he’s in distress. And, as for the obliga- 
tion to obey, even the Englishmen, salt 
and jolly as they appear to be when gam- 
ing with us, may think it a great deal more 
like plain sailing to just do what they're 
told, than to make asses of themselves be- 
cause we have.” 

‘Showing the white feather, eh? I did 
not think ito’ you, Steady,’’ said Collins, 
with a sneer. 

*T shall show no white feather,”’ was the 
wrathful retort of Owen, “till long after 
you’ve struck your flag altogether. If the 
matter ever comes to a square knock-down, 
you'll be found a long way astern of me; 
and that every one of my shipmates knows. 
But I did say that we were making asses of 
ourselves, and I say so yet; and what’s 
more, I don’t believe the Mohegan will 
back us up in it—nor the lime-juicers, 
either.” 

* Boats coming from both ships,”’ report- 
ed some one, who had popped his head up 
at the scuttle to reconnoitre. 

“Of course they are,’ said Steady, 
quietly; and the silence of suspense fell 
upon all, 
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The new-comers came down into the 
forecastle when they first arrived, while 
the captains were holding a short confer- 
ence aft. They professed full sympathy 
with our undertaking; but it was still evi- 
dent, as Owen had predicted, that they 
were not prepared to form an alliance, of- 
fensive or defensive with us. We all be- 
gan to perceive that it was too much to ask 
of them to disobey their own officers, out 
of sheer friendship for us. It was also evi- 
dent that the captains had selected the 
men to compose the boats’ crews with a 
view to their trustworthiness. 

‘Man the windlass!’ was called again, 
a few minutes later, and our new crew 
went to their stations. Some of our own 


company were strongly minded to go, too; 
but the reaction was not yet strong enough 
to sustain them in doing so, and they were 
overruled, to stand by each other and see 
it out. 

It was evident the ship would go to sea, 


at all events; and we must fight it out, 
somehow, in blue water. This would place 
us at a great disadvantage; for seamen sel- 
dom combine against regular authority on 
the ocean, unless there be some accom- 
plished desperado among them, who feels 
competent to the task of commanding the 
ship. Your ordinary foremast-man always 
wants ahold upon terra firma to give him 
a stomach for rebellion; and if his ship be 
an uncomfortable one, the first sound of 
the anchor plunging towards the bottom 
acts as a strong temptation to him to throw 
his hat in air, and “give cheek” to the 
officers. 

There was more thinking than talking 
going on in our little triangular den while 
the chain was slowly but surely coming in 
at the hawse-hole. The clanking noise of 
the brakes and pawls so close over our 
heads was unfavorable for conversation; 
as it would have been necessary to shout at 
each other in order to be heard. 

The word “All a-weigh!’ had been 
given; we could feel a slight heel of the 
ship as she began to “‘ cast”? her head; we 
heard the order to stand by the fore-braces, 
ready for filling away; when all at once 
the clank of the windlass was drowned by 
the stentorian cry from our own mate, 
“Avast heaving!” Then there was a Babel 
of voices, and a rush of feet, and the word 
was given, ‘Let go the other anchor, 
quick, and bring her up!’ 


“* What’s the matter now ?”’ asked every- 
body of everybody else; and the same in- 
quiry from the lips of Captain Hazard was 
answered, “ Bight of a strange chain com- 
ing up on our anchor!’ 

Here was excitement for everybody. Of 
course the ahxiety was great to get fast to 
it and save it; for aside from its intrinsic 
value, which might not be great, there was 
a mystery connected with it, and curiosity 
was on the gui vive. Our second anchor 
went, with a thundering plunge and rattle, 
down into the mud, and all sorts of frantic 
orders were given, in the haste to get a 
sure hold, by means of a hawser, of the 
strange chain; which, having caught over 
the stock of our anchor, was in danger of 


slipping off and going back to its old bed; 
in which case, one might have grappled a 
whole day without again hooking it. 

*“*O, what’s the use? Let’s go up and 


have a hand in the fun!’ said two or three 
of our best men. Astart was made for the 


ladder; one after another followed. “‘ Here! 
Lay hold of this rope and light along!” 
said the second mate, as if we had been all 
the time on duty. The mutiny, if such it 
could be termed, seemed to have been for- 
gotten, for no one alluded to it. 

We were successful in establishing a 
connection with the chain, and it was led 
into the windlass, every*one heaving away 
with a will, Mohegans, ‘“ lime-juicers” 
and all. At the end of it we found an an- 
chor, which was also secured; and from 
the marks upon the shackle, and the frag- 
ments of wood, first charred by fire and 
then water-logged, and other little but un- 
mistakable evidences contained in its mud- 
dy load, our discovery shed light upon the 
fate of a fast-sailing trader, which hid 
sailed from Oahu for Manilla, two years 
before, and had ever since been numbered 
among the missing. She had been cut off 
in this bay and her crew massacred. If 
further evidence were wanting, it was fur- 
nished in the conduct of the frightened na- 
tives, who had been, until now, hovering 
around us in their canoes. The sight of 
the strange chain above the surface was a 
sufficient accuser for their guilty con- 
sciences. 

But all that has little to do with my 
story. When, two hours later, the word 
was given to ‘‘Man the windlass!’ and 
given for any one to obey it who chose, 
the effect was curious in the extreme. 
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There was, it is true, some evidence of 
hesitation; of a desire to wait for each 
other. But reflection had come to our aid; 
the whole current of our thoughts had 


been diverted from its old channel; and it 
was exceedingly awkward to go back to 
our act of insubordination—to ‘‘ begin 
where we had left off,” like a child which 
has suddenly changed from tears to laugh- 
ter, for a moment, and would fain change 
back again. With sheepish looks at first, 
we all turned to at the brakes, and the Cor- 
sica did, indeed, go to sea that day, as 
Captain Hazard had determined that she 
should. 

The subject was dropped from that hour 
forward. Neither officers nor men ever al- 
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luded to it in any way on duty; but it 
leaked out, through the steward, that the 
captain had made ample preparations for 
a life-and-death struggle to quell us had ° 


we persisted in resisting his authority after 
the ship was at sea. The next day we 
were among sperm whales, and the cruise 
proved a most lucky one. And the reader 
May not wonder to learn that from that 
date the Corsica was a better ship (in the 
seamen’s sense of the phrase) than ever 
before; and that we made a long stay in 
the next port, enjoying our “liberty”? till 
we began to surfeit of it. The voyage, al- 
together, was not an unpleasant one— 
always excepting that “ nearness’”’ in the 
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“THE LITTLE STRANGER.” 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 


CHAPTER XII. 

PEOPLE were greatly amused at Mrs. 
Forager’s change of front. They said, 
moreover, that she had ascertained, on the 
first authority, that the estates were strict- 
ly entailed, and that “all the wit of man 
or woman”—or, she might have added, of 
the furious Mrs. Burton—could not divert 
it from its regular descent to Ned Burton 
and his family. Her difficulty, however, 
was that she could find no opportunities 
of conveying her cordial feelings and 
friendly advocacy to a single member of 
the family. After the coroner’s verdict no 
one had seen them, or could see them, 
They lurked, as it were, in some remote 
corner of the house, shunning the day- 
light. 

But as soon as these dismal legal pro- 
ceedings were over, and on that very even- 
ing, when it had grown dark, a carriage 
came to the door, which was to take them 
away to the railway. They huddled down 
into the hall, eager to escape, as it were. 
But they were not to depart without one 
more trial. 

“Stop!’ said a voice. “One word be- 
fore you go. Where, where is that—that 
murderer? O, he has skulked away into 
the carriage! Fetch him back, or not one 
of you leaves this. Call him in!’ 

The servants, hearing the sounds, were 
gathering on the stairs, looking over cau- 


tiously. The wretched man had to de- 


scend from the carriage, and come into the 
hall again. 


“Don’t shut the door. Let them all 
hear. I wish every one to know what I 
have to say.” 

Ned Burton was standing in the open 
doorway. It was dark, and the moon was 
shining. His face was not to beseen. He 
waited, his head bent, like a prisoner hear- 
ing his sentence, 

**T want you to know this, and take this 
with you. As I stand here, I firmly be- 
lieve that you murdered my child. -You 
fancy that you have escaped punishment 
because the law cannot touch yeu. Not 
so. From this moment I devote my life to 
hunting you down, to exposing and de- 
nouncing you wherever you go. You shall 
wish a thousand times over that you were 
in a jail and working out your sentence. 
There shall be no peace and happiness on 
earth for you or any of your accursed tribe. 
There; that is what I have to tell you and 
all here. Now go. Go, murderer!” 

Ned Burton said not a word, and was 
turning away. . 

“Father! father?’ said Tom, passion- 
ately, ‘‘you do not mind this furious wo- 
man’s words. Tell her boldly that you are 
innocent, and defy her malignity. You 
can despise such unwomanly threats. It 
is like madness, Tell her, father, that we 


. 
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know and believe in your innocence, and 
would die in defence of that faith.” 

But Ned Burton did not answer. 
faltered out, indeed, something. 

“Speak, dearest,” said his wife; “ an- 
swer this cruel woman.” : 

There was a pause. 

“ He dare not,”’ said she triumphantly. 
“He will tell you at home that he is inno- 
cent, but in presence of the murdered 
child’s mother it is a different thing. 
There, go, all of you; leave me. See,” 
she added, “‘even his own family are be- 
ginning to have doubts. My vengeance 
begins already.”’ 

She was gone, and Ned had not saida 
word. Tom and his mother looked at each 
other with a sort of wild glance. Some- 
how it seemed as though she left behind 
her a legacy of doubt and distrust, and that 
for the first time the terrible suspicion had 
arisen in their souls. 

The ejected family were presently cast 
upon the great ocean of London.. They 
found some small cheap lodgings out at 
Clapham, and there made steady regular 
preparations to meet the worst, which they 
knew must come. Tom’s commission was 
sold—he was no longer a guardsman. The 
proceeds they could not consider their 
own, and the money was offered to Mr. 
John Burton, or to his solicitor, by whom 
it was contemptuously declined. They 
had now almost nothing to live upon. Ned 
Burton’s younger son’s portion had long 
since been spent, and they had large pri- 
vate debts. With a cold refinement of 
cruelty, it was intimated to them that the 
claims of account were suspended for the 
present, until these other more pressing 
ones should be satisfied. Then began a 
series of harassing operations—demands 
for statements of account—explanations— 
letters from solicitors—while all the time 
there were but a few pounds left to live 
on, which were fast melting away. 

Tom Burton, on whom the whole bur- 
den rested, faced everything gallantly, and, 
what was not the least difficult of all, 
faced the misery at home—the crushed 
father, who literally ‘‘never raised his 
head ;” the hopeless mother, herself mak- 
ing a gallant struggle; and the wondering 
children, who scarcely yet understood by 
what surprise of the laws of nature they 
had been turned out upon the world. Tom 
never relaxed his exertions amoment. He 
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sought out old friends, obtained promises 
that “something should be done for Ned 
Burton at the first opportunity ’—which 
is, alas! so often the last of all opportuni- 
ties—told their simple story to those whom 
he might judiciously unfold it, and at last 
came in one evening with joyful news. 
Something had been found—not much, 
certainly, but still something. This was 
the post of overseer or superintendent in a 
large factory at a small Scotch town. 
There was a chance of its being abolished 
at any hour, bnt still it was something. 

“Thank God,” said Tom, when he was 
alone in his room that night, “‘ thank God 
for this, which gives us breathing-time! 
Now I can devote my soul to that one point 
—now that there is bread in the house, I 
can get myself ready to begin the battle 
with her. But how and where am I to 
begin?” 

A hundred plans floated through his 
brain, but he knew not. how he was ever to 
reach her. Yet some instinct kept telling 
him that one day he would, and he had to 
keep up this faith, not only in himself, but 
in his broken father. 

It was the very evening before their de- 
parture from Clapham, when the maid 
came to say that there was a woman be- 
low who wished to see Mr. Burton. Tom 
went down to her, and’ found it was the 
honest nurse, Mrs. Donovan. 

“*T heard you were going away,’’ she 
said, “‘and as I had togo myself, I thought 
I’d come and see you. God be with the 
poor innocent that’s dead and gone, which 
had begun to be part of myself, but more 
of me is with the poor souls here. I 
thought you’d like to know that I never 
went with the cruel stories sent about— 
never for a moment.” 

‘*T am sure you didn’t,” said Tom, grate- 
fully; ‘‘an awful punishment has come 
upon us all.’ 

“Then as for her, there’s allowance to 
be made, Mr. Tom. Think of her child 
killed in that sudden way, and a furious 
woman like her!” 

“Don’t speak of her,” said Tom, ina 
low voice. ‘‘The day will come when she 
shall have to account for this wickedness. 
Let me not hear of her.’’ Suddenly there 
occurred to him a strange inspiration, that 
here might be one of the helps to what he 
had been so anxiously planning, and that 
he should throw no chance away. “There 
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is more hatred to my father in all that,’’ 
he said, ‘than grief for the child.” 

“‘Well, maybe it’s not so much her as 
that cold snake of a fellow, her brother, 
that has no heart-blood or affections. He 
is the one that hates you all, Mr. Tom. 
He’s working heaven and earth to see if he 
can’t get the estates left him, and I declare 
if he isn’t trying to make up to your lady, 
Miss Lucy. As for the poor old gentle- 
man, many is the story that he has to lis- 
ten to. They is at it morning, noon and 
night, filling his ears with some story 
about you all.” 

“Allin good time,” said Tom, involun- 
tarily clenching his fingers. ‘It will all 
go down to his account.” 

“I believe it'was he that put that notion 
about your poor father into their heads—I 
know it was.” 

“I can believe it,” said Tom. 

“IT never liked him from the first min- 
ute,” she went on; “he was always shut 
up there in that room of his, brooding 
some mischief.’ 

“What a terrible day it was!’’ he said. 
“Was it not a cruel fate that I was not 
there, or that no one was present? In that 
great house, and with so many people 
about, to think that no one was at hand, 
or Jooking on, or looking out!” 

“There might have been,” said the 
nurse. ‘*God alone knows. Depend on it, 
sir, he will call them forward at the proper 
time.” 

“There were people in the yard at that 
time, were there not? There must have 
been some one about. You are going back 
there, are you not, Mrs. Donovan ?” 

“ Yes, for a week or two, sir.” 

“Then I conjure you and implore you, 
make this out for me. Something might 
turn on this, though I expect nothing. 
Still, you will do this for us, will you not?” 

“You may depend on me, sir. Td do 
anything for the poor captain, let alone so 
light a thing as that.” 

Mrs. Donovan went away, and left Tom 
still meditating. 

“I should have thought ef that before,” 
he said. 

They were now in all the excitement of 
moving, and in a day or two were estab- 
lished in their new abode. Friends had 
been kind; one, a grave legal one, had 
taken up the arrangement of their affairs, 
and had promised to see that no oppres- 


sion was done. Things began to look 
cheerful, though nothing could raise the 
drooping spirits of Ned Burton. 

“T am under a ban, Tom,’ he said, 
“suspected as a murderer. No one will 
ever believe that I am innocent, and I feel 
I shall go down to my grave disgraced, and 
my disgrace will come on my children.” 

“Keep your heart up, Ned,” said his 
son. “I feel something too—that we shall 
soon make all as clear as day. Leave it to 
me. I shall move heaven and earth for 
that.” 

In a few days came a letter from the 
nurse to this effect: 


“ They are sending me away to-morrow, 
having no further use for me. I did not 
forget to do what you asked me, and you 
will remember, sir, what I said about God 
bringing all to light at the proper time. 

“T was speaking to Jack Connolly the 
groom, who comes from the same part of 
Ireland that Ido myself, when we fell to 
talking ef that dreadful business, and I 
said I wondered that, with so many people 
always about the yard, no one had seen 
the poor child’s fall. He said that he was 
in the harness-room at the time, but Mr. 
Ralph must have seen it, as he was sitting 
at his open window, writing, all the morn- 
ing, and must have heard the flapping of 
the shutters. He says, too, that he rose up 
and went away at once. This is all he 
knows. But it seems very strange that Mr. 
Ralph should have said nothing at the 
inquest.” 


“T knew it,” said Tom; “ but why did I 
not think of it before? HowamlI to reach 
him, or to use this? It is hopeless. Still, 
why did he not come forward and say 
something—say that he had been in the 
room? Yes,” added Tom, aloud, and en- 
thusiastically, “it proves to me that he 
could say something favorable, and that 
he prefers to say nothing.”’ 

He took long walks in the outskirts of 
the town, planning, and always planning; 
and at last one night he made up his mind 
to a scheme that promised success. 

Charming Lucy Forager, alone, and 
abandoned to her scheming mother’s re- 
proaches, had but a melancholy time of it 
now. The amiable lady laid the whole 
blame of the failure on her “ insipidity” 
and helplessness. ‘‘She had fallen be- 
tween two stools, and she would never do 
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any good.” Debating seriously within her- 
self what was to be done, Mrs. Forager 
had arrived at the conclusion that nothing 
could be made of the Ned Burtons, and 
that they were “unlucky, root, trunk and 
branch;” that Mrs. John Burton was a 
young woman, and that an heir to Abbey- 
lands “might appear one of these days.” 
Under these circumstances her eyes turned 
with interest on Mr. Ralph, of whom his 
sister was notoriously fond, and for whom 
it was known she would do wonders. She 
was not long in opening these designs to 
her daughter, and she did so with a good 
deal of rude cleverness, insisting on her 
mortifying and unfeeling: desertion by 
Tom. She repeated his words at parting, 
and with reason pointed to his abrupt de- 
parture. Our Lucy was a charming girl, 
affectionate, trusting in the highest de- 
gree; but a little emotional and sensitive, 
resenting anything in the shape of neglect 
or slight of her affections. Though she 
had given her whole heart to Tom Burton, 
she had a purpose and resolution that even 
her mother did not suspect, though Tom 
had found out and depended on these 
qualities. The first impulse, too, of a 
young girl who thinks that she has been 
“given up” is to show the offender what 
he has lost, and that others value what he 
did not. Therefore it was that Mr. Ralph 
was seen paying many visits to the little 
tenement, where it was said that he was 
received graciously. Nothing, too, could 
exceed the attentions of the family at 
Abbeylands, and it did seem as though 
Mrs. Burton was trying hard to launch an- 
other poisoned shaft at the unfortunate 
family; hoping to wound her enemy, al- 
ready bleeding, by hurting one of his chil- 
dren. Mr. Ralph had one little weak place 
in his nature—vanity, and an anxiety to 
distinguish himself in affaires.de ceur. He 
was really in love with Lucy—so far as he 
was capable of that gentle passion—and 
had besides taken a genuine dislike to 
Tom from the first moment that he had 
seen him, and, with the malignity of a 
petty nature, had never forgiven the con- 
temptuous fashion in which Tom had “‘ put 
him down.” He felt the superiority of the 
other, and longed to show his own. 

Who knows what scheme was in that lit- 
tle head? Certainly not to marry this glib 
and fluent fellow; possibly to let him go 
on to the verge of proposal, or, more likely 
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still, she hoped that the news would travel 
far, and reach Tom’s ears. Whatever the 
motive was, the Charles Hunters, the doc- 
tor, the parson, and the other official gos- 
sips—what would they have said had they 
known that the son of the proscribed Ned 
Burton had met the lone little damsel one 
day on her walk in the woods, to her joy- 
ful surprise, and had talked with her for 
two or three hours? That might have ex- 
plained to them why her spirits had seemed 
to rise, and why she had appeared to enter 
into her mother’s matrimonial schemes. 

Mr. Ralph himself was not a little puz- 
zled at her so frequently talking of the fa- 
tal accident itself, and at her undisguised 
curiosity about all the details. It was a 
subject, however, that he rather relished. 
But Lucy always sustained a theory of her 
own in the matter, and vehemently com- 
passionated poor Ned Burton’s fate. 

“You are a great ally of the family, I 
know,” said Mr. Ralph, a little provoked; 
“they are not worthy of any interest. As 
for that old man, he has had a narrow es- 
cape; that is all I will say.” 

*“*O, he is innocent,” said she, warmly; 
“that I know. Nurse Donovan said so, 
and she knows more about it than any 
one.” 

indeed!’ said he; has ‘she been 
talking, then? We could not get her to 
say anything at the proper time.” 

‘*She was with them the other day, and 
has. greatly comforted them. They have 
made some friends who are very sensible 
and sagacious, and who intend having the 
whole matter regularly investigated, and 
Ned Burton cleared. Mrs. Donovan re- 
members perfectly now that she heard his 
step close to the door, or heard his voice.” 

*O, they have won her over, have 
they ?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ said she; “it will be proved, we 
hope, that when the poor child fell out he 
was not near the window at all.” 

**O, they’ve trumped that story up, have 
they? Fell out, indeed! No, it came 
out just as if it had been flung out. If you 
had only heard the sound—” 

“ What! so you saw it?” said our diplo- 
matist Lucy. 

She fancied he was going to deny it, and 
added hastily, ‘‘So indeed they say. You 
were sitting in your window.” 

He colored. “How sharp we are, Miss 
Lucy! So you wanted to trap me?” 
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“Not at all,’ she said, in a soothing 
way—she was getting artful, was Lucy— 
“T really know so little of these things; 
but I am so sorry for poor Ned Burton!” 

He looked at her curiously; but she 
changed the subject, and began to talk of 
something else. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Mr. Burton himself, it was remarked, 
had taken the loss of his child deeply to 
heart. Lucy had spoken some words of 
comfort which had been very happily 
chosen, and for which he felt a sort of 
gratitude. He liked to have her with him; 
and indeed it was hard to resist her engag- 
ing manners; but no one knew how often 
in the course of his walks he found his 
way over to the little mansion where she 
lived, and with her had many conversa- 
tions. His wife knew nothing of this, nor 
indeed did Mrs. Forager. 

Mrs. Burton, however, as the weeks 
rolled on, and as she got further away from 
the fatal period which had robbed her of 
her childy noticed an uneasiness or restless- 
ness in his manner. But matters soon 
came to a new crisis, owing to a visit of 
consolation which Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hunter found themselves constrained to 
pay, on the earliest opportunity consistent 
with decency. There was a member of 
their household that went with them near- 
ly everywhere, but which on this occasion 
propriety obliged them to leave at home, 
namely, ‘‘ the boody.’’ Lucy happened to 
be there when they came in. Mr. Hunter 
proffered the conventional offices of conso- 
lation in his best and most lubricatory 
fashion, gliding round and round them 
with his various topics, as though he were 
mounted on some well-oiled and noiseless 
velocipede. 

The revengeful woman listened to him, 
and Mr. Hunter noted with some misgiving 
that her eyes measured him distrustfully. 

‘* What do they say?” shesaid. ‘ What 
do these gossips round about us say of that 
man—that murderer, as I call him—whom 
the wretched laws of this country have al- 
lowed to escape from justice ?”’ 

O, they say it was a most strange and 
really suspicious transaction. Not by any 
means cleared up.” 

“And is that the mild view you hold also? 
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Not ‘cleared up? How tenderly and deli- 
cately put! And is that your view?” 

This blunt question embarrassed Mr. 
Hunter. He could never bring himself to 
this brutal laying down a hard and fast 
line. 

it was shocking !—terrible he said. 

“Did be do it, or did he not ?”’ she asked, 
impatiently. 

Mr. Hunter saw on one side a long per- 
spective of well-garnished dinner-tables; 
on the other side the dullness and meagre 
entertainment of his own home. Lucy 
was present, which was exceedingly embar- 
rassing, though there was nothing to be 
gained from her. Still it was awkward. 
However, thus driven in a corner, he said, 
gayly and boldly: 

“O, of course. I fear there is no alter- 
native.”’ 

Lucy colored, and looked at him scorn- 
fully from head to foot. 

“You have given a different opinion to 
me. Forshame! You, that I have heard, 
when he was master of this house, praising 
and paying court tohim. And only a few 
days ago you spoke very differently to me. 
For shame!" 

Not in the least disturbed by this attack, 
Mr. Hunter said, smiling: 

“One cannot always speak the truth; it 
would be rude sometimes, and on that oe- 
casion unkind.”’ 

Lucy’s eyes were kindling, and she an- 
swered excitedly: 

“* There is other proof besides what you 
think. There is a Providence watching 
over us, who will not allow the innocent to 
rest under suspicion. The time is coming 
when he will be cleared—that I know.” 

Mrs. Burton gave her a quick resentful 
glance. 

“So you are setting yourself on their 
side. But it is easily explained. I know 
this much, my child has been foully mur- 
dered, and whoever looks forward to enjoy- 
ing these lands can never do so without 
thinking that they have been stained with 
blood. But let them plot as much as they 
please, they will be disappointed.” 

Lucy is not plotting,’ said her hus- 
band, timorously; “she is only trying to 
defend her friends. After all, God alone 
knows the truth.” 

* Yes, that he is a murderer.”’ 

“That he is innocent,” said Laey. 
“ Your brother knows it, too.’’ 
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Mrs. Burton started. ‘‘He! nonsense! 
What do you mean ?”’ 

“‘T mean that he saw it all—that he was 
in his room all the time; and why has he 
remained silent, unless it was that he knew 
if he spoke he would say what would be 
disagreeable to you? ‘You can ask him.” 

In a moment Mrs. Burton had left the 
room, and presently returned with her 
brother. 

“ Listen to this,’’ she said. “It is said 
here that you were at your window the day 
my child was murdered, and could have 
seen it all.” 

He colored. 

“* Who says so ?”’ 

“The family says so, and further, say 
they can prove it.’’ 

“O, Mr. Tom Burton, I suppose,” he 
said, bitterly. ‘‘ You are still on his side, 
Miss Lucy Forager. So they are scheming, 
making up evidence, it seems. Why should 
you meddle in it?” 

“They simply want to clear their fa- 
ther’s name.’’ 

“ But is this true?” said his sister, impa- 
tiently. 

“It is,” said the other, coolly. 

“You hear,” said Lucy, eagerly. “I 
knew he would not deny it.” 

Mrs. Burton turned pale. ‘This is very 
strange,” she said, ‘‘ that you should have 
concealed this. It will make no difference 
in my opinion. You could have seen 
nothing. I suppose they have brought 
you round. It’s wise of you to be currying 
favor with the next heir.” 

Mr. Ralph was not much disturbed, but 
looked over at Lucy with an air of re- 


“T suppose,” he said, “‘ your friend Mr. 
*Tom Burton has been made aware of this 


joyful news.” 


He does know of said she. . 
“And I suppose will actonit. I think 


‘it would be highly imprudent on his part 


—I merely throw out the hint.” 

“*Still,”’ said Mr. Burton, “it seems hard 
that my unfortunate brother should not 
have every and all advantage, whether he be 
guilty or innocent. No one would rejoice 
more than I should that his innocence was 
established ; it would take away half the 
bitterness of our loss.’’ 

“With me it would make it unendur- 
able,”’ said his wife, fiercely. ‘I can bear 
the loss so long as I know that they are 


being punished. What is this trumpery 
proof of his guilt or innocence tome? He 
has a long account to settle, which he 
shall work out slowly, and which he has 
begun to work out in misery and wretched- 
ness.”’ 

“As for that, Mrs. Burton,” said Lucy, 
“you are mistaken. They have found 
kind friends, who have extended a helping 
hand to them, and have saved them from 
want.” 

The other looked at her steadily. 

©, indeed! then they are not starving 
in a garret in London.” 

“No,” said Mr. Burton; “ they are above 
want, and Lucy tells me Ned has got a 
comfortable berth in Scotland.” 

Indeed’ said his wife, slowly. ‘This 
is news indeed. They will soon, no doubt, 
become prosperous, and their good name 
be restored, and then, when they shall 
have come in for their estate, the whole 
will have been long since forgotten. This 
they will owe te you,” she said, turning to 
her brother. 

“Perhaps yes, or perhaps no,” he said, 
carelessly. ‘“‘It might be better to let the 
matter rest as itis. But justiee ought to 
be done even if the sky fall. I presume,” 
he said to Lucy, “‘ your friend Mr. Tom 
Burton knows of this discovery by this 
time, and will be forcing me to come for- 
ward and clear his good name. I shall do 
nothing but what I am compelled to do; 
and they had better consider this.”’ 

There was a quiet and almost good-na- 
tured indifference in the way in which he 
spoke these words, that might have made 
an older and graver mind than Lucy’s feel 
disturbed. She, however, felt not a little 
triumph at having produced the effect she 
hoped for without offending him; and 
when she got home she sat down to her 
little writing-table, and wrote off to her 
lover the following eager letter: 


“My pARLINe Tom,—All goes well. 
To-day the subject came about quite nat- 
urally when I was up at Abbeylands. I 
saw my opportunity, and started the little 
discovery we had made. The two were 
utterly confounded, and your uncle, who is 
really fast coming round, behaved nobly, 
and stood by our dear old Ned. She was 
furious. Ralph did not deny it, and, as I 
told you, did not seem in the least angry 
with me. As I understood him, he does 
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not seem to wish to be drawn into the busi- 
ness at all, but is willing to speak out if 
necessary, and clear Ned. I can see what 
is working in his mean soul. He feels that 
he has more chances in the future than in 
the present, and that he prefers to hold by 
those whose day may be coming than by 
those whose day is passing away. The 
grand point is that dear Mr. Burton’s eyes 
are at last being opened. He is getting 
better, too. 

“‘ Now for a little plan that has come in- 
to my head. The Abbeylands flower-show 
will take place next week, when all the 
people about here will attend. It will be 
held in the large room of the schoolhouse, 
and in the garden attached. I know Mr. 
Ralph will be there, he is so full of vanity, 
and so eager to show himself. Suppose 
that you came here, went up to him before 
them all, and boldly called on him to speak 
out. He is a coward, and would be afraid 
te meet your eye, and from the very sud- 
denness of your appearance would be 
‘thrown off his guard. We would have the 
groom that saw him at the window, ready 
waiting. He likes me, and would not be 
afraid to say what he knows. Write and 
say that you will come. O,I am convinced 
that our dear friend Ned will be set right 
in some way. Tell him I never can admire 
sufficiently his noble courage and fortitude 
under such crue! trials. 

“ Ever, dear Tom, your 
“Lucy.” 


Such was our Lucy’s plan. She was a 
very pretty, eager little thing, very engag- 
ing and inviting, but she had nothing of 
the diplomatist in her, and would never 
have negotiated a treaty. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue Abbeylands flower-show was one of 
those meagre affairs in the country which 
affect the heart of the visitor with a strange 
oppression. Such things are generally 
purely selfish affairs, got up by a few fa- 


natical horticulturists who have green-. 


houses, and are eager to exhibit their 
“Mrs. Pollocks” and “Tom Thumbs,” 
and, above all, to read their names in the 
local papers. ‘‘ Mrs. Hawkins, as usual, 
took the first prize with a magnificent dis- 
play of choice cut flowers. Her row of 
‘Mrs. Pollock’ geraniums feasted the eye, 


and would have made a Crystal Palace 
competitor turn pale with envy. It is a 
pity that these noble specimens of intel- 
lectual horticulture do not find their way 
to London, instead of wasting their sweet- 
ness on our desert air.” 

At Abbeylands, on this festive occasion, 
the schoolhouse presented quite a gay air. 
The large room was filled with rude tables, 
and several of those green sloping trays, 
which look as if they had been borrowed 
specially from the fishmonger, and turned 
to nobler and more elegant purpose. The 
flowers displayed, it must be said, did not 
warrant the enthusiasm of the local paper, 
and it would certainly have been injudi- 
cious to have incurred the trouble and cost 
of sending them to Sydenham, where it 
may be doubted if they would have re- 
ceived a cordial welcome by the authori- 
ties, or “Mrs. Pollock” accorded a gal- 
lant reception. However, various lengths 
of blue ribbon were found in festoons 
about the fishmonger’s trays, with cards on 
which were neatly written, ‘‘ Prize for best 
cut flowers, awarded ten shillings. “‘ Prize, 
best inverted orchid, five shillings,’’? and 
the like. A sort of extract from a neigh- 
boring volunteer band was performing in 
the garden, where a tiny bell-shaped tent, 
spoken of in the programme as “the 
judges’ marquee,” was pitched, having the 
air of a white bedroom candle extinguisher. 

With these invitations to festivity, the 
company mustered strongly, the ladies 
dressed as lightly and gayly as they could 
contrive; each party proceeding from one 
fishmonger’s tray to another, affecting an 
air of interest and curiosity, though they 
had seen the flowers again and again, in 
Mrs. Hawkins’s and other greenhouses. It 
was pleasant to hear Mr. Charies Hunter 
lecturing gayly on those subjects, as he 
would have done on a geological or indeed 
any other kind of collection that might have 
been started. For you, Mr. Charles Hunter, 
in town and country, are never at a disad- 
vantage where an exhibition of special 
knowledge might be expected to be forth- 
coming, and can talk airily on all subjects! 
He had a little dish of apples which he led 
away select parties to inspect, witha “‘ You 
must come and see my pippins. I really 
think they might have given me a prize.” 

While the music was playing, and Mr. 
Charles Hunter was going through this 


process with Mrs. Forager and her daugh- 
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ter, who was flushed and excited, they sud- 
denly heard a buzz of voices in the school- 
room, and sounds like those of an alterca- 
tion. Some of the visitors were seen hur- 
rying in. The excitement of the flowers 
was so languid that there was quite a rush 
into the house. 

When they had got in, Lucy’s heart be- 
gan to beat, for there in the centre of the 
room, and the centre of a circle of people 
pressing eagerly forward to listen, stood 
her lover, Tom Burton, calm yet resolved, 
and with an air that showed he would not 
be trifled with. 

“T ask of you again,” he said to Mr. 
Ralph, ‘before these ladies and gentle- 
men, is this rumor true, that you witnessed 
from your window the unfortunate acci- 
dent which has blasted my father’s good 
name—I ask you, is this true, or is it 
false ?” 

‘What right have you to question me in 
this fashion? You are disturbing this 
meeting of friends, We will have you re- 
moved if you do not leave this place your- 
self.’’ 

Taking no notice of this threat, Tom 
turned to the others and said: 

“You hear him. You all know my fa- 
ther’s unhappy story, how his good name 
has been destroyed by charges that no one 
dare make openly in court. This man, it 
can be proved—and this man cannot deny 
it—was looking on at the whole accident, 
saw the poor child fall from the window, 
and yet has kept back, when a word from 
him would have cleared my father!’ 

There was much astonishment in the 
circle crowding round at this sensational 
declaration. Lucy felt her heart beating. 
Tom looked so manly while thus throwing 
down the gauntlet for his father’s reputa- 
tion. Mr. Ralph was looking round, and 
saw her, and his face assumed a malignant 
expression, 

“It is a curious idea,” he said, “ bring- 
ing this subject forward at a flower-show. 
It must strike you, and every one here, 
that there is something very inappropriate 
in the notion.” 

“You must answer if you have a spark 
of honor; deny it if you will, but answer.” 

“I think,” said a clergyman, gravely, 
“the shortest way would be to answer the 
question, and finish this distressing scene.” 

‘So be it then,” said Mr. Ralph, care- 
lessly. ‘“‘ Here then is my answer. I was 
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looking ou: when my sister’s poor child 
fell from the window.” 

“7 was right, you see,’’ said Tom, look- 
ing round. 

“But I did not come forward at the in- 
quest for particular reasons. I did not 
wish to deepen the suspicion against your 
father. All I can say is that he was there 
at the window with the child, and I see no 
reason why he could not have prevented its 

Salling out. There, you have it all out now. 
And I appeal to the company assembled if 
you would not have it out.” 

This was delivered with an air of sim- 
plicity and truth. Lucy felt her heart 
sink, and it flashed upon her that she was 
accountable for this fresh blow. Tom, be- 
wildered and overwhelmed, could not say 
a word. Mr. Charles Hunter, seetng a 
graceful opening, now interposed, showing 
his “‘ tact’ in putting an end to a disagree- 
able situation. 

He came forward. ‘I think,” he said, 
“this painful matter had better be ad- 
journed to some other time and place. I 
am sure I may leave it to the good taste 
and good feeling of Mr. Thomas Burton, 
who has received an answer to his ques- 
tion, to choose some other place for its 
discussion.” 

Tom replied, ‘You are right. This is 
only a fresh move in the game, and I shall 
go. ButI tell every one here who heard 
what has now passed that this is a wicked 
organized plot, and that the truth will one 
day be revealed.” 

BE CONTINUED.] 

BEAvTIFUL I@NORANCE.—A gentleman 
was once riding in Scotland by a bleaching- 
ground, where a poor woman was at work 
watering her webs of linen cloth. He 
asked her where she went. to church, what 
she had heard on the preceding day, and 
how much she remembered. She could not 
even tell the text of the last sermon. 

“And what good can the preaching do 
you,” said he, “if you forget it all?” 

“Ah sir,” replied the poor woman, “ if 
you look at this web on the grass, you will 
see that as fast as ever I put the water on 
it the sun dries it up; and yet, Sir, I see it 
gets whiter and whiter.” 


He who is the slave of his own passions 
is worse governed than Athens was by her 
thirty tyrants. 
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A PAIR OF EYES. 
BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


ARTHUR CLYDE brushed his hair up, and 
then he brushed it down, and in neither 
way did it suit him. ‘‘Confound it!’ he 
exclaimed at length, flinging his brush 
aside. What an idiot Lam! Whatdo I 
care how my hair looks? It makes no dif- 
ference. I know that it is clean and clear, 
and that’s all a man need know.” 

But, notwithstanding this protest, he 
paid the most scrupulous attention to the 
rest of his dress, aad spent fifteen minutes 
over his finger-nails. That made him an- 
gry again, when he came to think of it. 
“What the deuce am I fretting my soul 
over this nail that is cut too short to point 
for?’ he exclaimed, snapping the pocket- 
knife blade to. 

Then he put on his cravat, and stood be- 
fore the glass anxiously practising differ- 
ent knots, to see which was the most ex- 
quisite. And again, a third time, he flew 
out at himself when he reaiized what he 
was up to. : 

“The fact is,” he said, taking a seat by 
the window, and looking out upon the 
Common, “I am wasting my life. I’ve 
got in the way of practising these inanities 
till they have become a part of me, and I 
am an unmitigated fop, and an ass.” 

He sat a little while silent, meditating 
on this charming fact, then roused himself 
with asigh. ‘“‘ After all, what can I do? 
I am not obliged to earn my living, and 
have no love for work as work. I have no 
desire to become learned, and I don’t want 
to be a philanthropist, or a reformer. I 
give to all the begging folks, and that is 
all that any one can expect of me. I don’t 
wish to travel, that is, not alone, and I 
can think of no one whom I would take 
with me. What, then, is there for me to 
do but to go to theatres, operas and parties, 
and parade up and down town? I don’t 
see anything else.”’ 

He dropped his head on to his hand, and 
sat looking out lugubriously. And as he 
sits there we will look at him and his sur- 
roundings. The last first: the chamber is 
an elegant one, looking out, as we have 
said, on the Common. The young man is 
also elegant, fair, with dark hair and mus- 


tache, and about thirty years of age. His 
clear eyes show health, and a passably 
regular life; his full yet not too full lips 
show a taste for the pleasures of existence. 

A faint smile breaks over these lips as 
he muses, but no werds come from them. 
Apparently Mr. Arthur Clyde is freer in 
expressing bitter thoughts than sweet ones. 
But we happen to know his thought, 
which was this. It would be delightful to 
travel with one’s bride. 

It was easier said than done. If one 
chose a partner for life, as one chooses one’s 
boots and gloves, there would be no trou- 
ble. Happily or unhappily, we do not. 
And Mr. Clyde was very hard to suit, 
though not hard to please. He could play 
the agreeable to any lady, young or old, 
who was not positively frightful or vulgar, 
and his admiration for the lovely, among 
his acquaintances, was quite decided. 
But the enthusiasm of love he knew not, 
unless those early boyish affairs, when he 
used to fall in love with women ten years 
older than himself, might be called loves. 
Since the time of his manhood, he had 
not known a lady whom he was sure he 
would be willing to pass his whole life 
with, give up all other women for, tell all 
his affairs to, and take with him every- 
where he went. There had been glimpses 
of possible ideals, but something had 
always happened to dispel the illusion. 
Once, indeed, he had taken pains to go 
abroad in search of a divinity, having 
made up his mind that an American girl 
would not do. ‘They are so hackneyed,” 
he said, “ and so insatiable of excitement. 
I want one of those sweet slow German 
girls, modest and domestic.”” So he went 
to Germany. But O! how heavy the girls 
were. And how commonplace to him. 
After all, the girls of his own land did 
sparkle. Then he tried England, and 
nearly got himself caught. They certainly 
came nearer his ideal. But still he hesi- 
tated, and, 'eaving his nearest flame, that 
he might test his love, and find if he could 
do without her, he found that after a 
fortnight he would not take the trouble to 
go a hundred miles to see her. And here 
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he was in his native city again, unmarried 
and unengaged. Not only that—he had 
also almost settled down to the belief that 
he should lead a bachelor life to the end of 
his days. 

“Well,” he sighed, getting up, ‘‘I don’t 
see any way out of it. I may as well take 
a walk and play a game of billiards.’’ 

I shall not tell what street he went down, 
becausé it is a short one, and because 


something happened to him there, and the 
curious reader might pick the house out. 
I will, however, say this much: it was not 
far from the Common, it was a little down- 
hill one way, consequently a little up-hill 
the other, and it was lived on by the most 


respectable families that could possibly be 


imagined. 

He sauntered along slowly, his hands in 
his pockets, I am ashamed to say. The 
morning was a lovely one in March, fresh, 
breezy, sunny, and everybody who was nut 


out was going to be out directly. It wasa 


little early yet for the fashionables, so our 
friend did not meet many acquaintances. 


He met one, however, about half way down _ 


this street, and the two young men stopped 
for a little drawling chat, to confide to 
each other tliat they were awfully bored, 
and to ask each other what the deuce they 
were going to do with themselves that 
summer. 

While they talked, in facing his friend, 
Mr. Clyde faced the block of houses near, 
and unconsciously his eyes reved up and 
down, glancing at the windows, but with- 


out being aware of anything or any person 


inside. One of the basement windows 
was precisely opposite him, and but a dozen 
feet distant. It had a wire screen inside 
the lower half, and the green linen curtain 
was drawn over nearly all of the upper 
half, leaving only a few inches between. 
Suddenly he was aware of a pair of eyes 
looking out through that space. The cur- 
tain covered the hair and a part of the 
forehead, the screen concealed the nose 
and all the lower part of the face; but the 
eyes were plain to be seen, turned a little, 
their owner looking down the street. Such 
a pair of eyes! They were enough to make 
any face beautiful; large, perfect in shape, 
lustrous and dark gray. Mr. Clyde forgot 
to answer his friend in gazing at them. 

“‘ What is it?” the other asked, knowing 
too much to turn round, however. ‘‘ What 
has moon-struck you so?” 


Before he could answer, the eyes turned 
from down street, and met the eyes that 
were gazing directly into them. Instantly 
they disappeared. 

“What was it?’ his friend repeated. 

Mr. Clyde’s face was flushed, he was now 
looking down the street. ‘‘I was looking 
ata pair of eyes between the window and 
curtains, and they caught me,’”’ he an- 
swered. ‘Don’t look now, but after a 
moment take a chance to glance at the 
door, and see who lives there. It is the 
first door above.”’ 

“* It’s Doctor Fenton, dentist,’ the friend 
said, when he had found out. “ This is 
his waiting parlor. The operating room is 
up stairs, If the eyes were there, you may 


as well give it up, unless you go in now 
and catch the owner. Of course it is a 
visitor.”’ 

“You go in, Lamb,” the young man 
begged, earnestly. ‘‘I can’t, for she would 
be angry. But you can go in as if you were 
going to have your teeth looked at, and see 
what ladies are in the room. Look for a 
pair of large gray eyes, with long thick 
lashes, and straight brows above them, and 
tell me how she is dressed, and what her 
name is, if you can find it out. Good- 
morning.” 

Mr. Lamb was a good-natured fellow, 
and he was not inahurry. Moreover, his 
teeth did need looking at, as it happened. 
So in he went. Arthur Clyde walked on, 
his heart in atumult. “Pll marry that 
girl if I have to follow her the earth over!” 
he said to himself, ‘At last I am in love! 


I never was before. What eyes they 
were 

That the eyes belonged to a girl, young 
and unmarried, he never doubted. He 
wandered about, not in the least aware 
where he was going, those eyes burning 
into his soul. With such eyes to look up 
in love at him, to melt at his coming, suf- 
fuse at his going, rise or droop as he spoke, 
shine ever at his side, the twin stars of his 
existence, what a life his would be! Al- 
ready he felt new energy infused inte his 
veins. His vast life seemed meaner than 
ever before. He would do something, ac- 
complish something great, what, he knew 
not; but surely, with talent, will, and a 
high heart, he need not live a mere cum- 
berer of the earth. 

There was one subject of annoyance, 
however, and that was Lamb. Lamb must 
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not know how deeply he was struck. It 
was too sacred a subject. “I will laugh 
him off after I have found out who she is,’’ 
he thought. “I can’t have him asking me 


questions afterward, presuming on having 
been my first confidant.” 

But he went very oddly to work to prove 
his indifference. He walked about aim- 
lessly till it might be time for his friend to 
appear, then went up the street again, Sun 
Street, we might call it, and hung about in 


the most absurd manner till Lamb came 
out. Then he met him with shining eyes, 
a flushed face, and an eager “‘ Well ?” 

**You’re sold, old boy!’ was the laughing 
announcement. 

The lover’s beart sank. ‘“‘ What do you 
mean?” he grasped. “She’s married!” 
he thought. 

Lamb took his arm, still laughing, and 
they walked on together. ‘‘ Let me tell 
you the whole,’”’ he said; “‘ for you got me 
into something of a scrape. I rang the 
bell furiously, meaning to get in immedi- 


ately, before the charmer had gone out of 
the room. The door opened before the 
bell had fairly done ringing, and I saw that 
a colored boy stayed in the hall for that 
purpose. ‘ Any one with Doctor Fenton? 
*Yes sah! a gemman, sah! ‘I 


I asked. 
will wait,’ I said, making for the parlor 
door. ‘ There’s no one with Doctor Butler, 


sah,’ he said, following me. I thought he 
wanted to keep me out of the parlor. ‘I 
want to see Doctor Fenton,’ I answered, 
decidedly, and opened the parlordoor. A 
lady sat near the window, with her back 


turned towards me. I could see an elegant 


form, with a loose brown velvet mantle 
falling around it, a small gloved hand, and 
a brown feather hanging sideways from 
her hat. ‘That’s the lady! says I to my- 
self, and set out to see her face without 
her thinking that 1 wanted to. I seated 
myself near the door, ‘If she wont look 
round, I’ll wait till she goes to the doctor,’ 
Ithought. ‘Then I cannot fail of seeing 
her face.’ For of course I knew that she 


must be there to see the doctor, and of. 


course she must go before I went. If she 
should not stir when it was announced 
that the dentist was disengaged, I would 
politely offer to let her go first. In any 
case I must see her face. I waited in per- 
fect silence, but she did not turn, only 
looked out the window. A carriage drove 
to the door, but noone camein. Probably 
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it belonged to her, or to the gentleman up 
stairs. I heard him coming down, pres- 
ently, and the darkey put his head in at 
the door. ‘Doctor Fenton disengaged 
now, sah! ‘Yes, presently,’ I answered, 
determined not to be balked. ‘ Perhaps 
the lady would like to go up first. Will 
you go up before me, madam?’ I asked, in 
my politest manner. 

“She turned immediately, with the most 
perfect courtesy, and informed me that 
she was not going up, but out, rising as 
she spoke, and going out to her carriage. 
I let her go without a word. I had gota 
shock, though, she was a fine-looking 
woman, and certainly had uncommon 
bright eyes. For, Arthur, she was a large, 
matronly person, not a day under fifty 


years of age! Don’t swear. It is true.” 

** The other must have gone up stairs di- 
rectly she turned away from the window,” 
Mr. Clyde exclaimed. 

“‘Nonsense?’ was the laughing reply. 
“TI tell you, there was nobody with one of. 
the doctors, and a gentleman with the 
other. I saw the gentleman on the front 
seat of the carriage, as the lady went out. 

“‘ And I tell you, those were young eyes 
I saw,” persisted the other, desperately, 
refusing to be disappointed. 

All he got in reply was a laugh. Mr. 
Lamb thought the whole an exceedingly 
good joke. ‘But you don’t ask me how I 
got out,’”? he went on. ‘‘ You are an un- 
grateful fellow. As soon as she was out- 
side the door, I asked the colored man 
who the lady was and was informed that 
she was Mrs. James Carrol, of Carrolton. 


‘ And is that her husband? I asked, de- 
termined to find out something about 
somebody. ‘Yes sah? says Sambo. Out 
I marched into the street, utterly disre- 
garding the man’s repeated information 
that Doctor Fenton was disengaged, and 
waiting to see me. Mind, the lady had 
very fine eyes.” 

The collapse was utter. All the spirit 
that had buoyed up the young man ten 
minutes before, had deserted him now. 
His last state was worse than his first. He 
got rid of his friend, and went off home to 
meditate on his disappointment, and the 
more he thought of it the more he refused 
to believe that those were not young eyes 
that he had met in that fleet, thrilling 
glance. There was a certain freshness and 
dewiness about them that belonged to the 
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dawn of life, not to its evening, or even its 
noon. And then the way those lids 
drooped when the orbs beneath them be- 
came aware of his gave! It was not a mere 
dignified and modest, or indignant avert- 
ing of them, such as might be expected 
from middle age, but a sudden bashful 
dropping. It must be that there was some- 
where a young girl with those eyes! 

Still, it was but a dream, and he kept it 
to himself. Moreover, it was so much a 
dream, so frail, as well as sweet, that he 
dared not put it to the test. He might 
easily have seen Mrs. James Carrol, and 
made sure that hers were not the eyes 
whose one glance had enslaved him; but 
he dared not. Whatif he should recognize 
those eyes, and find that they had owed 
their chief beauty to some delusion, some 
lustre of the glass they looked through, or 
some brightness of the western light that 
shone on them? No, he would hold that 
frail dream intact, and not risk its break- 
ing. But some sudden glory seemed to 
have dropped out of his life. 

His friend Lamb rallied him on his dull- 
ness, and referred laughingly to Mrs. Car- 
rol, and, to his astonishment, got severely 
snubbed. 

“There is such a thing as running a joke 
into the ground,” said Clyde, savagely. 
* T hate a subject when it is stale.’’ 

He was usually the most good-natured 
fellow in the world, and courteous even 
when displeased. His friend, not knowing 
what to make of him, concluded that he 
was in love, and so forgave him. 

“You ought to have gone to Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s last night, Arthur,” he said present- 
ly. The two were smoking in Clyde’s. 
rooms. “It was the pleasantest little 
party of the season, and the last, I fancy. 
Besides, they had a new star there, Miss 
Mildred Carr, a niece of Mrs. Markman’s. 
She is from the South, is an orphan, and 
will make her home in Boston, in future, 
living among her relations. She’s a prime 

1,”? 

“I’m bored to death with parties,” 
growled Mr. Clyde. “I wont go to another 
this spring.” 

“Come to the ‘Globe’ to-night, then,” 
his friend urged. ‘‘Miss Carr will be there, 
and I want you to see her.”’ ' 

“Why should I wish to see her?” was 
the ungracious reply. “I know girls 
enough.” 
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But he went, nevertheless, and even 
condescended to look when Miss Carr was 
pointed out tohim. She sat with her back 
toward them, and all he saw was a glossy 
braid of dark hair, a pale blue velvet hat, 
with a feather of the same shade, and a 
pale blue mantle, dropped back from grace- 
ful shoulders. She must be very fair, for 
all that dark hair, to wear such a color. 
The picture was certainly attractive. He 
kept his eyes on it, and began to wish that 
the lady would turn. He was even vexed 
with a party of three, who went slowly 
out after the first act, and, in passing, hid 
Miss Carr from him, just as she madea 
motion to look behind her. So vexed was 
he with these people, that he glanced up 
frowningly at the last one, a tall slight 
lady, who trailed leisurely past, and swung 
out her scarlet mantle just between him 
and the profile he would otherwise have 
caught sight of. That one glance of his 
made him catch his breath, and forget all 
about Miss Carr and the theatre. The lady 
was just passing him, in fact, was almost 
past, but he caught a glimpse of her face. 
It was a young face, for all her tallness, 
and a beautiful brunette face, too. They 
were looking at him with a sidelong, smil- 
ing look, and their size, their lustre, their 
color seemed in that fleeting glance to be- 
long to the eyes of his dream. 

The blood rushed over his face, his heart 
leaped up, he rose to his feet. 

“Going off?” drawled Lamb, who had 
been ecanning the balcony through his 
glass, and nodding here and there. 

“Tll be back in two minutes.” And 
Clyde hurried out. 

A light drizzling rain was falling, and 

he was just in time to see the lady hurry- 
ing through it to her carriage, an attendant 
cavalier holding an umbrella over. her. 
He stood in the shelter of the door, and 
watched for a glimpse of her face. She 
turned it fully toward him, and smiled, 
and nodded good-night to a gentleman 
near. The eyes were fine, but—he was not 
sure. 
“Who is that lady!’ he asked of the 
gentleman she had bowed to, who proved 
to be an acquaintance, as she was driving 
away. 

Mrs. Charles Vance. She is just back 
from her bridal tour in England.” 

Bridal tour! Evidently, eyes or no eyes, 
she was not forhim. ‘“ Bah! what a dunce 
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Iam!’ he muttered. “I’ve got my boots 
splashed with mud just for nothing. I 
wont go back.” And he started discon- 
tentedly homewards. 

A week or two after he went to Newport. 
But the summer company had not yet ar- 
rived, and he found the solitary sea too 
dreary. So off he started to the mountains. 
And there people were gathering fast, 
among them many of his friends. 

“So you’ve come!” said Mr. Lamb, meet- 
ing him at the hotel. ‘The Markhams are 
at a farm behind the hill, there, and the 
Carrols are with them, and Mildred Carr. 
I go over twice aday. Shall I present you 
to the young lady? Anyway, you owea 
call to Mrs. Markham.” 

They went over to the farm that evening, 
just after sunset, and found Mrs. Markham 
alone. Mr. and Mrs. Carrol, with Miss 
Carr, had gone out fora walk. ‘I think 
you will find them somewhere on the ledge, 
if you wish to follow,” the lady said. 
“But I would be glad to have you stay with 
. 

Mr. Lamb went out to join the walking 
party, Mr. Clyde stayed in. 

“ You should know Mildred,’’ Mrs, Mark- 
ham said, when the two were alone. 
“She is a most charming girl.” 

Mrs. Markham was a matchmaker, and 
this young lady was a relative of hers, and 
dependent. Her companion had not been 
angled for ever since he was sixteen years 
old without understanding the bait. 

“So Lamb thinks,’’ he remarked. “ The 
poor fellow is evidently struck. He raved 
about her constantly before we left town, 
and began again the moment he saw me 
here. I hope he has a chance.” 

“Mildred would not think of Mr. Lamb,” 
said the lady, with dignity. ‘‘ He is a very 
good young man, but not at all the person 
who could please her.” 

“Possible? How sorry I am for him,” 
drawled Mr. Clyde, ‘ He’s too good a fel- 
low to have his heart broken.” . 

The conversation changed and lan- 
guished. The lady was vexed at the in- 
difference of her visitor, and he was an- 
noyed at having a young lady thrown at 
his head. 

It was late when the others came in, and 
then Miss Carr went directly up stairs, re- 
fusing to come into the parlor. She was 
tired, she said. The truth was, she was 
piqued. “I wanted Clyde to come out 
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with me, but he was too lazy,’’? Lamb had 
said. “I bribed him with the offer of an 
introduction to you, Miss Carr; but I sup- 
pose he thought he could stay in the house 
and get that after a while.” 

Miss Carr’s Southern blood was up. 
“When Mr. Clyde finds me walking to- 
ward him for an introduction, he will be 
older than he is now,” she resolved. So 
she went up stairs, and sat by the window, 
and presently saw the two go away. 

Clyde was half sorry not to have seen 
her, and half vexed at her sulking, as he 
called it, and when his friend went over to 
the farmhouse the next morning, he ex- 
cused himself, and went out for a solitary 
ramble. He climbed the rough ledge 
where the party-had been the night before, 
and, seating himself there, watched the 
morning sunshine grow down the hillsides, 
and fill the valleys with light. Mists rose 
lazily from the streams, crept out from 
many an ambush where they had hidden 
all night, and floated up into the beautiful 
azure of the sky, becoming more and more 
glorified as they rose higher, bleaching out 
to a radiant whiteness. The birds sang, 
the dewdrops shimmered, the dash of an 
unseen waterfall filled the air with a soft 
music. Presently another sound mingled 
with it, a lady’s voice softly singing as she 
walked. He heard her step as she came 
nearer, then saw a graceful form in white 
morning-dress and deep-brimmed hat come 
sauntering round a corner of the ledge, and 
pause just in front and beneath him. She 
was quite alone, and carried a portfolio, 
probably had come out to sketch. Her hat 
concealed her face from him, the deep brim 
being tied down gipsey-wise; but what he 
could see was enough to show that she 
needed not a beautiful face in order to be 
attractive. Her shape was lovely, the small 
hand that held her portfolio was milk- 
white, and perfect in form, the foot that 
she planted so firmly and yet so lightly, 
was exquisitely booted, and worthy of the 
boot. Moreover, two long glossy braids of 
chestnut brown hair hung down to her 
waist. 

She stood a moment, then seated her- 
self, and dropping her chin to her hand, 
sat looking off at the lovely prospect, and 
musing. It was delightful for the unsus- 
pected witness, but, also, a little embar- 
rassing. The grace and ease of her motions, 
and the beauty of her person rivetted his 
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eyes, and stirred his heart strangely; but 
the thought of what her feelings might be 
if she should know herself to be so watched, 
checked his pleasure, and perplexed him. 
What could he do? He could not go away 
without attracting her attention, and every 
moment he hesitated made it worse. It 
was better to stay, he thought, since he did 
not go at first. Possibly she might go with- 
out perceiving him. 

She sighed. He could hear the soft 
breath. She lifted her head, and, sitting 
upright, sang an Alp song, “‘On Alpine 
heights a loving father dwells.” Her voice 
was clear and bright, and thougb she did 
not sing loudly, the rocks sent back many 
a ringing echo. She laughed aloud, and 
the echoes laughed back. 

“Enchanting creature!’ thought the 
gentleman, thoroughly aroused, and deter- 
mined now to stay at whatever risk. He 
must and would see who it was who played 
so bewitchingly when alone, making the 
echoes her playfellows. 

She sighed again, with a murmured 
“Heighho!’ and, half turning, took up 
the portfo!io which lay on the moss beside 
her. 

Arthur Clyde, lying on the mossy rock 
above, hushing his every motion, his 
breath, even, lest it should attract her at- 
tention, saw below the brim of her hat the 
profile of a mouth and chin which no art 
could excel, perfect in shape, and milk- 
white. It must be an exquisite face, he 
knew from this. 

She busied herself with her sketching, 
looking carefully and long at the objects 
before her, then drawing, with a firm and 
rapid touch from the image it had left in 
her mind. Every now and then she paused, 
and looked about her, as if to rest her eyes 
and hand, and, also, not to lose any beauty 
of the scene. He trembled lest she should 
look behind her, and see him there. He 
imagined how she would start up, what an 
indignant blush would mantle her cheek, 
with what a swift step she would leave 
him to the solitude of the ledge. “ But I 
shall see her face, and I will apologize,” 
he made up his mind. 

A large butterfly attracted her attention, 
fluttering about from flower to flower. She 
leaned toward it, not to make a prisoner of 
the radiant thing, but to watch and exam- 
ine its rich colors and graceful motions. 
Suddenly it darted straight up the ledge 


past Arthur Clyde, and, as she turned her 
head to follow its flight, he saw her face 
fully. At sight of it, an electric flash ran 
through him. He leaned forward breath- 
lessly, and, without thinking of or caring 
for consequences, looked steadily at her. 
There were the eyes! He could not mis- 
take them. Large, lustrous orbs of dark 
gray, long-lashed, with straight black 
brows above them, and large white lids. 
If he drew a sharp breath, if he uttered an 


exclamation, or if the loud beatings of his . 


heart sounded in her ears, he knew not. 
But something attracted her attention, and 
she turned still further, with a slight start, 
and met his glowing gaze. 

She did not jump up, as some might have 
done, she rose quietly, though a deep crim- 
son flashed over her face. 

“T entreat you, madam, not to go!” the 
young man said, rising at once. “ Let me 
leave you. I should have done so before, 
but for the fear of disturbing and startling 
you. Pray do not go on my account.” 

**T have finished my sketch, and have no 
wish to stay,” she answered, with a cold 
politeness. ‘‘ Besides, it is evident that 
you were the first comer, and I am the 
intruder.” 

She bent her head slightly, and turning 
her back upon him, walked leisurely away, 
her cheeks yet glowing red with the first 
surprise and annoyance, 

There was no way but to let her go; and, 
under the circumstances, he could not fol- 
low her too closely. But he waited only a 
moment before going. He must see what 
direction she took, and what house she en- 
tered. A flutter of her scarf guided him, 
and carefully keeping a respectful dis- 
tance, he followed. She went lightly down 
the hill, never looking behind her, and 
waved her hand toward a carriage that was 
slowly being driven along the street below. 
The driver drew his horses up, some one 
inside pushed the door open, she stepped 
in, and was driven away.” 

Arthur Clyde hurried on, and saw in 
what direction the carriage went. ‘Do 
you know whose carriage that is?” he 
asked of a man who was standing near, 
and whom he recognized as one of the 
assistants of the hotel. 

“It belongs over in Lancaster,’’ the man 
answered. ‘I believe the lady is a Miss 
Gorham. I heard ’em say they were going 
to leave the mountains soon.” 
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“Where are the Gorhams from?” he 
asked. 

“From Portland, I believe,” the man 
answered. That afternoon Mr. Clyde rode 
over to Lancaster, and went directly to the 
hotel. As he reached the door, a carriage- 
ful of people were driven away. There 
were ladies among them, but he did not 
see their faces, though he tried. He was 
so intent on seeing them, indeed, that he 
neglected to look at the group on the 
piazzs who had come out to take leave of 
‘them. 

“Who are those people?” he asked of a 
bystander, nodding to the carriage. 

“The Gorhams of Portland, sir. They 
are going home, and from there to 
Saratoga.” 

“ Just one minute too late!’ he thought, 
with a pang of disappointment, and got 
into his buggy aguin. 

That evening he noticed that Lamb did 
not ask him to go over to the farmhouse, 
though for the first time he felt a desire to 
go. He meant to leave the mountains the 
next morning, but he was too out of sorts 
to like to be alone that night. 

“Want me to go with you?” he asked, 
carelessly, as his friend drew on his gloves, 
and gave a last glance in the mirror. 

“O! just as you please!’ was the equally 
careless answer. 

“Then I’ll stay at home!” was the angry 
response. The young man was in that 
state of disappointment and irritation, 
that he was ready to take offence at any- 
thing. 

“T can’t imagine what has come over 
Clyde,’ Mr. Lamb said that night, when 
he and Miss Carr sat by themselves on the 
piazza, after a walk with the others. ‘“‘ He 
isn’t like himself. I’m afraid the fellow is 
in love.” 

She laughed lightly, a soft bright laugh 
that someway seemed to be the voice of 
the moonlight that veiled her in its silvery 
mantle, ‘* You are afraid?’ she repeated. 
“And why? Is that a misfortune, being 
in love?” 

“It is when a man is unhappy about it,”’ 
he replied. “If Clyde was happy, I 
wouldn’t mind, but he is not. J’m afraid 
he’s disappointed. It seems almost too ri- 
diculous to believe, but I sometimes think 
that he really cared about that pair of eyes 
Itold you of, and can’t get over their be- 
longing to an old lady. I told him that 
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yours were better than hers, but it didn’t 
seem to make any impression.” 

“T forbid your speaking to him of me in 
any such way, Mr. Lamb!’ the young lady 
exclaimed, ina ‘one of very unusual dis- 
pleasure. “I forbid your making me a 
subject of conversation with him! It is 
not respectful. Idon’t like it!’ 

The young man was silent, astonished, 
and disconcerted by the vehemence of this 
rebuke. Miss Carr’s manner was always - 
gentle and conciliatory, though sprightly, 
and this was the first time she had shown 
any displeasure toward him. 

At that moment a small party of ladies 
and gentlemen approached the piazza. 
Among them was Arthur Clyde. They 
had come to invite the company over to a 
hop at the hotel, an improvised affair. 
Miss Carr drew hastily back into the shad- 
ow, and only bowed slightly on being intro- © 
duced to Mr. Clyde. He had not trvubled 
himself to be acquainted with her, and che 
owed him no civility. 

“Tf it were only a dance by moonlight,” 
she said to one of the otheis, ‘* That would 
be worth going for. The moon is like a 
sun, see! But dancing by gas or kerosene 
in such weather and on such a night! It 
is too ad.” 

**We could dance by moonlight,” Arthur 
Clyde said, eagerly. ‘‘ The hall is full of 
windows, and it might be delightfully ar- 
ranged. We will send Lamb on ahead to 
prepare.” 

He had been charmed by the idea, still 
more charmed by the sweet tones in which 
it was advanced, and by the graceful figure 
that stood there in the shadow, only half 
seen. 

The others gayly applauded, and Lamb 
was sent off in advance to have all the 
lights put out in the hall and passage. 
In a few minutes the rest of the party 
started. 

Clyde had been tired of hearing Miss 
Carr’s praises sung by her friends, but the 
sound of her voice had interested him in 
her. He tried to walk beside her on re- 
turning, but by some chance was always de- 
feated. 1t seemed to him after a while that 
she evaded him purposely. Neither could 
he obtain a glimpse of ner face, for a hat 
and veil concealed it partially, and they 
walked away from the moon, so that their 
faces were in the shadow. But he heard 
her voice, and he heard nothing else, 
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though two ladies had been talking to him 
all the way, one into each ear. 

All arrangements had been made and 
the company laughingly ran up into the 
hall, softly illuminated by the moonlight 
that came in through five large southern 
windows. Ina dim corner a musician was 
tuning his violin, the sounds elfin and 
thrilling. He broke into a contra dance, 
and the company arranged themselves and 
danced like sprites, the ladies not remov- 
ing their hats. 

“Miss Carr, may I beg your hand for the 
next dance ?” Mr, Clyde asked, recognizing 
her by her voice, though as she stood by 
Mr. Lamb, her first partner, she was half 
hidden in his shadow. 

“T think 1 am engaged to Mr. Lamb; am 
I not?” she said, lightly. 

“No,” that gentleman replied honestly. 
“And it would be too bad to disappoint 
Arthur. If it were any one else, I would 
have said yes.”’ 

“Then, since he will not have me fora 
partner, 1 will dance with you,” she said, 
giving her hand to Arthur, 

“If you are very unwilling, I will not in- 
-sist,’”? he said, rather nettled. would 
be sorry to intrude.” 

“O no!’ she answered, ‘I have no ob- 
jection.” 

He bit his lip, and led her out. The 
violin sent forth a strain worthy of fairy- 
land, a sweet wild air that might have 
come from the throats of imprisoned birds. 
There was something melancholy and 
penetrating in the music, something that 
lifted them above the petty thoughts of 
every day. Looking down on the girl who 
rested on his arm, and slowly circled round 
the hall, with her face drooping slightly, 
and hidden from him, Arthur Clyde forgot 
his momentary vexation, and softened 
with a feeling of tenderness for her. O, 
if he only had in her place the girl whom 
he had met 6n the ledge, whose eyes had 
made him their slave since first he beheld 
them; whose blush lived on, an immortal 
rose, in his memory! It seemed to him 
that he must speak of her, his heart was 
so full, and he felt an irresistible impulse 
to speak of her to this girl whom he had 
never met before. He had guessed at the 
cause of her coolness, and he said to him- 
self, “‘ women are always tender of a man 
who is in love. I will tell her my story, 
and she will sympathize with me.”’ 


Not a word was uttered. They floated 
round and round the hall to that bewitch- 
ing melody, then, as if by mutual consent, 
slackened their pace near one of the win- 
dows, and sat down to rest. Miss Carr 
leaned out into the moonlight and drew 
her veil quickly down beside her face. He 
did not stop for ceremony or preamble, 

“Tnever in my life before knew what 
real longing is,” he said. “To-night I 
know. There is one person on earth, I 


know not where, whom I would go a thou-. 


sand miles to see, if I knew where to go.” 
She sat silent, but some slight motion 
showed attention and encouragement. 
** May I tell you a story which most people 
would laugh at, and yet be sure of your 
sympathy?” he asked. “I feel impelled 
to tell you.” 

She nodded and breathed a faint yes, 
So he told his story from beginning to end. 
“Tam going to Portland to-morrow,” he 
said. “I may not find her there, but I 
shall try. I cannot give her up. Strange 
as it seems, I love her with all my heart. 
Does my story seem ridiculous to you?” 

“No;” she answered, in a remulous 
voice. 

“You are kind!’ he said, earnestly. 

She turned slightly, and, lifting her face, 
looked at him. The moonlight, bright 
and clear, fell on that face, making it as 
plainly to be seen as by day. 

““My love! my love!’ he exclaimed, 
passionately, and caught her hand. 

She drew it gently away, but not in too 
great haste. “‘ Let us dance again,’ she 
said, softly. Hear that walta 

What a bewildering time it ss; lovers, 
and yet strangers, scarcely ku»wing the 
sound of each other’s voices! ‘ Recollect, 
we are only this evening introduced,”’ she 
would say, gently, checking the words of 
delight which would now and then arise. 

But he talked to some purpose, and the 
end was a happy wedding, to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. 


TrvuE HapPpriness.—True happiness does 
not imply satisfaction, but*continual de- 
velopment. The student loves knowledge 
for its own sake, and can never cease ac- 
quiring; antl when men love virtue for its 
own sake, they shall have the untold hap- 
piness, not only of satisfying the ever-un- 
folding needs of their own natures, but of 
ministering also to those of all others. 
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CRYSTAL WEDDING SONG. 


BY REV. PHEBE A. HANNAFORD. 


With many a pleasant word and smile 
We meet together here, 

And happy are the swift-winged hours, 
And blest the hearty cheer. 

Now at this crystal wedding time 
Our thoughts we’ll not define, 

But cheerily we’ll sing a song 
That speaks of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


Our friendship is not like the glass, 
Which breaks at every blow, 

And yet with crystal clearness doth 
The stream of friendship flow. 


Dear ones, whose wedding day we note, 
O long may that day shine! 

And with its lustre brighten e’er 
The paths of Auld Lang Syne. 


Peace be within your circle charmed, — 
And plenty grace your board, 

And in your hearts and lives, dearfriends, 
May much of joy be stored. 

So when you cross the narrow stream 
And reach the land divine, 

You shall with loved ones trace in joy 
The paths of Auld Lang Syne. 


THE FIRST KATYDID. 


BY ADA. M. KENICOTT. 


Saut up in a glass jar, with a piece of 
paper, cut full of holes, pasted over the 
top. You would not have liked that situa- 
tion very well? No; and it is not likely 
the poor katydid was pleased with it either, 
yet there she was obliged to stay for three 
days and nights, with only some cherry 
leaves for food, and not so much as a drop 
of dew to sip. There I first saw her, and 
wondered at her size and beauty. Such 
broad translucent wings and long limber 
feelers, such dignity of carriage and 
strength of voice as she possessed were 
enough to make any insect vain. But her 
greatest gift seemed likely to prove fatal to 
her, for she was so proud of her voice that 
she sometimes sung all night long, which, 
as she had chosen a dwelling beneath the 
window of a sick lady, made her quite a 
nuisance, After many efforts a neighbor 
had caught her, and here she was a 
prisoner. 

Poor katydid! When I found her captor 
meant to kill her, I asked for her, and she 
was given to me, on condition that I would 
not let her escape anywhere in the vicinity. 
We kept her till evening, and then started 
out, my brother and I, to find her a home. 
Away down the street we went, and, when 
we thought ourselves far enough off, put 
the tiny creature on the trunk of a maple, 
and watched her creep up out of harm’s 
way. She seemed very weak, and I feared 


she would die, but a few evenings after, as 
I passed under the same tree, a strong full 
voice spoke out. ‘‘She did—she did; katy- 
did—did—did!’ And I knew our friend 
with the green wings was safe. 

We surely meant no harm in leaving her 
there, but the little girl of the house near 
by said “we brought a great katydid and 
put it on their tree, and it sung so they 
could not sleep nights.” I was sorry to 
have been the méans of disturbing any 
one, but I wanted the poor insect to live 
out the short life God orders for its race, 
and to me it was only pleasant to hear the 
sharp voice call out, as I passed, “‘ katydid 
—she did!’ It set me thinking, too, of 
what many people wiser than I have wished 
to know—what it was that Katy really did. 
Poems have been written and songs sung 
about it, yet none of them have the story 
quite as it was told to me; so I will give it 
to you, and you may be able to tell me 
which is right. I heard it one lovely even- 
ing after I had returned from a walk, and, 
feeling too restless for sleep, had set the 
windows open, and let the great white 
moonlight go all about the room. Such 
moonlight! The shadows crept off among 
the trees, and lay close in the corners to 
get away from it; the dewdrops sparkled 
up through it, and all the flowers that 
bloom in the nighttime were broad awake. 

It is just the night for fairies to be 
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abroad, thought I; how I wish one would 
come to tell me what Katy did! It must 
have been some dreadful thing, tobe talked 
about so much and so long. Just then 
something came in at the window that was 
not moonlight, though it walked quite as 
softly—a tiny, sparkling, swaying figure, 
with long fair hair, fine as thistle-down. 
It stopped before me, exactly where the 
brightest beams rested, and very sweet was 
the small voice that said: 

+ “Doubtless you would be surprised to 
learn that poor Katy did nothing at all. 
You shall see how it all happened.” 

I was not in my room any longer, with 
walls to shut out the sweet night, but in 
the greenwood, under trees that must have 
reached their wide arms to the stars for 
hundreds of years. They all wore dewdrop 
gems, that flashed like diamonds. The 
forest was full of light and music; fairy 
people trooped about the greensward, 
danced in rings, swung on tlower-stalks, 
and rode about in chariots drawn by mag- 
nificent black beetles. All the royal per- 
sonages of fairy-land seemed to be there, 
princes and princesses, with gleaming silver 
coronets, beautiful maidens in court dress- 
es, with long lustrous trains, and child- 
fairies, with golden locks, and eyes like 
spiderwort blossoms. While I was wonder- 
ing what great occasion this might be, my 
little friend spoke. 

“We are to have a play,” she said, “a 
representation of events that took place 
before man had so marred our realms vy 
his hateful inventions; when we weré as 
we ought now to be, powerful and respect- 
ed. Then children and grown people, too, 
were careful not to offend us. Our favorite 
trees were not cut down, our dancing: rings 
trampled out, or our haunts boldly invaded 
in those days. Ah me! it is all different 
now. We have to hide in the depths of 
the wildest forests, and I think the time is 
not far distant when we shall conclude to 
leave the earth entirely. Indeed, it was 
only te-day that I was conferring with 
some of my princes upon the subject, and 
they thought most favorably of that plan.”’ 

Here she paused, and I knew not what 
sort of a reply to make, for I plainly per- 
ceived this to be the queen of the fairies, 
and felt at a loss how to address so august 
a personage. At length I returned to in- 
quire if she had chosen her new place of 
abode. 
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“T have often thought of the moon,” 
she answered; “‘it seems to me that to be 
always bathed in those pure rays would be 
ecstasy.” 

“Has your majesty ever considered,” 
suggested I, “‘that to live in the moon 
would not give you the enjoyment of its 
beams? You would get instead the light 
of some other planet, and thus lose the 
very privilege you seek to win.” 

“You speak truly,”’ she assented, after a 
pause; “‘yet methinks if she can render 
the borrowed light of the sun so attractive, 
her own atmosphere must be equally 
delightful.” 

“Well,” observed I, much amused at the 
grave manner of this small being, “if you 
determine to make the journey, I trust you 
will allow me to accompany you, if it be in 
your power to grant that privilege to a 
mortal. I've no doubt a visit to the moon 
would make my fortune, could I be per- 
mitted to give an account of it.” 

She did not seem to mind my laughing at 
her, but good-naturedly promised it should 
be as I wished, and my attention was soon 
absorbed by the scenes around me. Above 
the close-twined branches formed a lofty 
dome of emerald, while the shrubs clus- 
tered about made walls of the same rich 
color. The whole was lighted by thou- 
sands of fireflies, that, flashing from among 
the leaves, threw their light over the gay 
creatures beneath, who were lounging upon 
seats of the purest and most exquisitely- 
carved mushroom. You should have wit- 
nessed the flirtations of the tiny people— 
the ooquettish flutter of fans, made of the 
finest down from humming-birds’ wings, 
the tossing of heads among the inhabitants 
of tulips and lilies, at sight of those hum- 
bler ones, who dwelt amidst cowslips, but- 
tercups, mayweeds and the like. However, 
the slighted ones, who were easily recog- 
nized by their plain yellow dresses, did not 
seem unhappy, and took their share in the 
pleasures heartily. 

But you are growing anxious for the play, 
as I did before the greetings offered to my 
royal friend were over. At their close she 
was led to a magnificent throne overlooking 
the stage, which, of course, I could not 
occupy with her, so she showed me a good 
place, where I amused myself by watching 
the privileged fairies who were nearest 
their queen. Having been told much of 
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sovereign, I was not a little astonished at 
what I heard from time to time among 
them. 

“How horridly her majesty is looking 
this evening,’ remarked one pretty sprite 
to her cavalier. ‘I should think she would 
have judgment enough to leave off that 
lily-of-the-valley-dress on this occasion. I 
do not believe she has worn anything else 
for an age, and those flowers never seemed 
to me fit for a queen’s robe anyway.” 

“Every one cannot have your taste,” 
was the gallant reply, with a glance at the 
robe of his companion, which had evidently 
been cut from the most superb blossoms. 
“But I am told her majesty has some 
tender associations linked with this flewer, 
which are connecced with a mortal lover.”’ 

“T think she has a greater fancy for 
those huge horrible monsters than is be- 
coming a ruler of our ethereal race.’’ 

“There’s one of them here to-night,’ 
whispered a neighbor, “‘ by her express in- 
vitation, too. It makes me shudder every 
time I look at the dreadful thing!’ with a 
fierce glance at me. 

“Tt is my opinion,’’ spoke up another, 
leaning upon his sword sheath, fashioned 
from the polished casing of a beetle, “ that 
it is time we interfered, and gave her to 
understand that these things must be put a 
stop to if she wishes to retain her throne.” 

“O hush!’ from a subdued chorus of 
female voices; “‘surely such sentiments 
were never uttered among us before. Who 
ever heard of a rebellion in fairy-land ?”’ 

“No one,” replied the soldier; “but 
there is no telling what may happen.” 

“That is true, friend,” said a graver 
voice than had yet spoken, “especially if 
we all forget our duty as loyal subjects in 
this way.” 

Just then the curtain rose. As I re- 
ceived no copy of the play, you must be 
content with such a lame account of it as I 
can give. If my pen were cut from a dia- 
mond, and pointed with a sunbeam, it 
would scarcely be exquisite enough to de- 
scribe thatscene. Imagine a garden radiant 
with perfume-laden flowers, thronged with 
tiny lovely creatures, clad in the lightest 
and most shimmering robes, singing in 
chorus, with voices sweeter and softer than 
rippling water. Their song finished, the 
airy crowd floated away, and drifted into 
groups in the background, leaving a single 
sweet princess musing, rather sadly, I 


thought; but all was changed to her, seem- 
ingly, when a gallant prince approached, 
and I soon gathered that the beautiful pair 
were enjoying their first days of wedded 
life. 

“Didst weary for me, darling?’ asked 
the prince, softly. 

“Yea, as the rose for the south wind,” 
was the fond reply. ‘‘ What took thee from 
me 80 soon ?” 

“A messenger came from mine own 
realm with tidings, and I must not quite 
forget native land, even for thee, my fair- 
est. Wilt go with me now down the lily 
walk?” 

As they moved away, a small figure 
dashed forth from the jessamine that 
drooped near, and began tearing and 
trampling the grass where they had stood 
like a fury. 

“A precious pair?’ she muttered; “ but 
I'll put a stop to your lovesick cooing very 
soon; and that impudent Kaithee, too—I’ll 
not lose my revenge upon her. But I must 
calm myself, and be pagient a little longer.” 

It was sad to see the wee face so distort- 
ed with passion, and, thinking upon the 
grievous path the feet of envy must always 
walk in, my mind was prepared for what 
followed. The garden slowly disappeared, 
and behold! a cavern, dark, damp, and full 
of loathsome things, lizards peeping from 
its clefts, and spiders weaving their webs 
about its nooks. In its centre—what? 
Neither fairy, nor woman, nor beast; a 
gnome, with hooked hands, and fiery eyes, 
and horrid hair. Soon a bent feeble figure 
entered, from the long dismal passage 
which led to this den, peering cautiously 
about at every step. 

“You give yourself needless anxiety, 
Lady Aletha,’ growled the gnome; “ we 
are alone; be sure that none but yourself 
would venture hither at this hour. But 
what would you from my aid ?” 

* Revenge!’ answered the visitor, throw- 
ing aside her disguise, and revealing herself 
the angry fay ef the garden; “‘ revenge for 
humbled pride and scorned affection!’ 

The gnome laughed. 

“We hear of those things sometimes, 
but, for my part, I know of no passion save 
hate. It is the bud which blossoms out 
into revenge, so I am at your service.” 

From their colloquy, which was long and 
excited, I gathered that Aletha was angry 
because the prince, who was of a country 
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much greater than their own, had made 
choice of the Lady Mella. She had hoped 
to win him for herself, and, failing in this, 
had sought to console herself with the be- 
lief that she would be chosen to control 
affairs in the approaching absence of the 
princess. When she found that Kaithee, 
whom she had always considered a rival, 
was appointed, as one best fitted, on ac- 
count of her well-known modesty and 
wisdom, to that important trust, her anger 
could no longer restrain itself. She re- 
solved on the overthrow of those whom she 
regarded as enemies, and for aid in this 
evil purpose she had sought that dreadful 
place. 

The plan there arranged was faithfully 
carried out, and what a different appear- 
ance the lovely garder, which became 
again the scene, soon began to present! In 
place of happy groups dancing at eventide 
upon the greensward, or at play among the 
flower-banks, mysterious looking knots 
gathered in dark corners, and talked cau- 
tiously in muffled voices. Instead of bright 
smiles, merry laughter and sweet music, 


were, too. often, bitter remarks, jealous 
frowns and threatful mutterings. It is 
true these were as much concealed as pos- 
sible, each one striving to appear light- 
hearted and unconcerned as before. While 
Aletha was all the time sowing suspicion 
and hatred toward the innocent Mella, she 
took care to seem her most faithful friend. 
Having thus won her confidence, she soon 
began to poison, not only her mind, but 
that of the people against Kaithee, repre- 
senting her as bold, artful and wicked, dis- 
torting her most harmless words and acts 


into crimes. At last the time came for the 
completion of the dark work. 

The prince, on occasion of his return 
from a short absence, was to hold a bril- 
liant fete. He also distributed presents 
freely among his fair bride’s subjects, and 
the charm of his kindness, for a time, al- 
most made them forget their unworthy 
designs. Aletha made choice of the second 
night of the festival for carrying out her 
plan. That eve the palace gardens seemed 
to have been fitted up for every kind of 
enjoyment; old pastimes were revived, and 
new ones invented. Scarce a nook but 
blossomed into fresh beauties, scarce a 
guest who did not find some grateful sur- 
prise in waiting. For a time discontent 


appeared banished, and one could but won- 
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der that any should be found who would 
wish to disturb such happiness. But you 
remember the evil one could not rest until 
he had brought sin and death into Eden, 
and his spirit remains in all hearts that per- 
mit themselves to harbor envious feelings, 

As the royal pair strolled gayly down a 
retired walk near the borders of their 
domain, a knight, clad in velvet and gold, 
approached. 

“My gracious prince,” said he, bowing 
low as he spoke, ‘‘I crave your audience ~ 
upon important business.” 

The prince left his fair lady, with a re- 
gretful caress, to follow the hurrying mes- 
senger, who was, as you may have suspected, 
a servant of Aletha’s, disguised as one of 
his followers, and who now led him, bya 
circuitous route, to a grotto, which had 
been chosen for the purpose, really very 


near the spot they had left. 

“Most noble prince,’”’ said he, “ behold 
herein a maid, who lies under a cruel spell, 
till some brave and worthy gallant shall 
take her in his arms and bear her hence.” 


“An easy feat, truly; one which none 
need hesitate to undertake,” replied the 
prince. 

Bending over the maiden, who seemed 
in a trance, he was astonished to recognize 
Kaithee, who, he now remembered, had 
been missed that day from the palace, 
much to the anxiety of her mistress, 


“How camest thou here, fair one?’ he 
murmured, raising the heavy head upon 
his arm, and taking the cold hand in his. 
“Hath some evil power overcome thee? I 
will seek thy mistress, who will do best for 
thee.” 

So saying, he rose, or rather, tried to rise, 
for it proved impossible for him to move. 

** You find no such light task as you im- 
agined, brave sir,’”? sneered the knight, 
dropping his disguise and revealing the 
green dress of Aletha’s followers. ‘‘ Know 
thou art my prisoner till such time as I see 
fit to release thee, and reflect that punish- 


ment is sure to follow all who scorn the 


peerless lady whom I serve.”’ 


Meanwhile Lady Mella began to grow 
impatient for her lord’s return, and saun- 
tered about, uneasy and troubled, in the 
midst of the general gayety. Aletha ap- 
proached, and inquired, in a soft anxious 
tone, why her dear lady appeared #0 
restless. : 
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““My lord has been called away upon 
another of his mysterious missions,” was 
the reply. ‘Methinks it is quite time for 
his return.” 

“TI do not wonder that such neglect 
renders you unhappy, my sweet lady. If 
you could but know how I pity you, so fair, 
yet so soon forsaken !’’ ° 

One would have thought the princess 
would have had pride enough to resent 
this impertinence, but the truth was she 
had for some time been giving up her mind 
to those suspicions the cunning Aletha so 
well knew how to rouse. That wicked fay 
had been busy, too, dropping a word here, 
a glance and shrug there, till many half 
feared the foreign prince was not what he 
should be, and watched him with distrust 
or unfriendliness. 

“Why do you call me forsaken, my good 


Aletha?” sobbed the foolish Mella; “do 
you think it is so bad as that?” 
“Have you, indeed, been so blinded, my 
-most gracious lady? Is it possible you 
have not suspected what-every one else is 
free to speak of, that these secret messen- 
gers come to bid him to another presence, 
even that of your most loved Kaithee? 
What means the absence of your treacher- 
ous favorite ? and what keeps your loving 
mate froth you now? Come see for your- 
self.” 


Thus saying, Aletha drew her swiftly 


down the border walk, and, pausing before 
the grotto, swept aside the leafy screen that 
concealed it, showing not, as she expected, 
Kaithee in the prince’s arms, but standing 
and conscious, though still leaning on him 
for support. The enraged princess stayed 
for no questions, but cried: 

“So, faithless wretch, this is the great 
affair that has taken you from me so often! 
You shall learn I have still loyal friends to 
punish a base pretender and false friend !’”’ 

With this, she blew the silver whistle for 
the assembling of her defenders, and no 
one used only to our clumsy ways could 
comprehend the speed with which they 
flocked about her. ‘Aletha’s soldiers, too 
were there, raising fierce cries against the 
prince, while waiting the moment for de- 
stroying their sovereign. 

Suddenly the prince, perfectly ealm and 
undismayed amid the tumult, raised his 
hand, What achange followed that simple 
movement! Every traitor’s fingers stiffened 
over the weapon they had grasped, and all 
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found themselves as unable to leave their 
places as the trees about them. 

“Tell me,” he demanded of Aletha, who 
had been urging forward her half-frantic 
mistress, “‘who has slandered me to my 
beloved Mella and her people ?”” 

Aletha, seeing one part of her plan lost, 
still held to the other. 

“ Ask rather,’ she answered, haughtily, 
“who has deceived us all, and then sought 
to entrap you with her pretence of being 
enchanted. Look for an answer to your 
fair companion. She did—Kaithee did!” 

All gazed upon the false fay in terror, for 
her voice had grown hoarser and harsher 
with every word, till the last was a mere 
croak, sounding like ‘‘ Katy did.’’ Her 
green robe stiffened into wings; her arms 
dwindled, then lengthened into feelers; in 
short, she then and there became the in- 


sect we now call a katydid. Those who 
had joined in her plot were likewise 
ehanged into that form, aad, as they all 
crept away to find a hiding-place for their 
shame and baffled rage, the prince cried: 
“So shall it be for them and their race 


hereafter! They shall find I have stronger 


spells thanthey. And you, my own Mella,” 
continued he, “‘ will you not love me still ? 
Kaithee is innocent of these evil charges, 
and as for my absences, which have so dis- 
tressed you, I was preparing a surprise for 
yourself, I have been erecting a palace 


more fitting for your reception, and extend- 
ing my realm so that it might join your 
own.” 

“Tf you still desire one so unworthy,”’ 
sighed the penitent princess, ‘“‘I can but 
crave your forgiveness, and love you the 
more for the generous heart that thus 


grants pardon even before it is asked.” 

“All is forgotten,’’ was the fond re- 
sponse; ‘‘you are dear to me as ever. 
Come, my good people,” turning to their 
now rejoicing subjects, “‘let us never again 
so hastily forsake the paths of peace and 
happiness,” 

As all took their way to the palace the 
curtain fell, amid a burst of joyful music, 
and the fairy audience rose to depart. 
Some seemed thoughtful, perhaps judging 
the play intended for their instruction. 
When we were alone, my friend addressed 
me: 

“These seenes which you have just wit- 
nessed furnish the answer to your question, 
Those are the only words ever allowed to 
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the unhappy fays or their descendants, and 
they seem impelled to repeat them contin- 
ually. I often grieve for the poor creatures 
now punished thus for others’ faults, but 
the shadow of sin always reaches beyond 
the sinner.” 

_ “Ts there no way,” asked I, “ by which 
their former estate may be regained ?”” 
“One only,” she replied. ‘‘ When there 

is no longer a slanderer or an envious be- 

ing in the world, then the katydid’s voice 
will be heard no more.” 


“That will never happen,” sighed I, 
“while the gray old earth rolls—never, 
until the new heavens and the new earth 
shall appear.” 

“IT suppose not,” answered the queen; 
“but I have fulfilled my promise.” And 
before I had time for a farewell, she had 
flitted away. - 

Turning to follow her, I awoke, if I had 
indeed been dreaming; but I am almost 
sure something whiter than the moonlight 
floated out of the window. 


BURIED YEARS. 
BY M. G. WILSON. 


Sing me the golden past: its noontides’ splendor, 
Sweet summer walks, soft partings neath the stars; 
But waken Memory’s soul with music tender, 
And gently free Love from Grief’s prison bars; 
For pensive musings but renew my pain, 
And buried years can ne’er come back again! 


So sing me days o’er which hope’s rainbow bending 
Cheers hearts at present fainting neath their cares, 
And strike me joyous chords, their burden blending 
With longings which wilt break forth unawares. 
March showers bring autumn crowned with precious grain, 
And buried years may yet come back again! ~ 


But yestermorn—nay, do not look! I’m blushing !— 
One entered, and my sadness changed to bliss; 

Against his heart my maiden shyness crushing, 

_ He whispered, with the well-remembered kiss, 

“Tears have but ripened hopes, like spring’s soft rain, 

And buried years will now come back again!’ 


MY ALLIGATOR. 


I suUPPOSE I am the most eccentric man 
in the whole town of Nabsegum. My neigh- 
bors say 80, at least, and I accept it as a 
fact. Itis rather odd for a man to fill his 
house with stuffed monkeys, lions, tigers, 
bears, snakes, and all kinds of beasts, birds 
and reptiles, now isn’t it? 

Well, that is just what I’ve done, and I 
keep doing it. I have quite a museum, I 
assure you; and I am adding to it every 
day. 

Perhaps it is needless to inform you that 
Iam a bachelor, as you have guessed that 
already. No married man would be al- 
lewed to keep an African lion, a royal Ben- 


gal tiger, a boa-constrictor, a dozen mon- 
keys and an immense alligator in his draw- 
ing-room. No, if aman wants such com- 
pany, he must remain single, although I 
assure, you, ma’am, that it is nota love for 
such society that has kept me a bachelor. 
On the contrary, it was from fear of being 
bamboozled into matrimony by a certain 
terrible female of my acquaintance, who 
got into a very bad habit of calling upon me 
eight times per week, that I purchased the 
first of my collection, a splendid great rhi- 
noceros, and set him up in the front hall. 
The rhinoceros did excellently well for 
a few days; but Mrs, Maneater, finding the 
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front door guarded, pounced upon me 
through the back door. Then I bought me 
a handsome stuffed lion and set him up in 
the kitchen, and for a week that terrible 
female was kept at bay, but at last she 
gathered courage to face the rhinoceros, 
and once more I found myself in her power. 

I went on adding to my collection. I 
bought the most ferocious looking animals 
I could find, and filled every room in the 
house with them, but without avail; Mrs. 
Maneater was determined not to be fright- 
ened again, and I found myself completely 
in her power, from the fact, my dear sir, 
that it has always been and probably al- 
ways will be impossible for me to say no 
to a woman. 

Mrs. Maneater is my next door. neighbor. 
She owns the house in which she lives, 
and it is a very handsome house, too, and 
Mrs. Maneater is a very handsome woman. 


—“‘ Beauty’s brightest colors 
Have decked her out in’all the hues of heaven ;” 


and she’s young, too—not over thirty, and 
as I am forty, and rather good looking and 
quite wealthy, it isn’t at all singular that 
Mrs. Maneater should have selected me for 
her next victim. 

Ihave been acquainted with Mrs, Man- 
eater now about fourteen months. The 
first time I saw her I was delighted with 
her, for she is a delightful woman, and al- 
though I am a bachelor of forty, I haven’t 
remained single on account of any particu- 
lar dislike for the sex. Ono! I admire 
the sex, and 1 came very near falling in 
love with Mrs. Maneater at first sight. 

Mrs. Maneater is a tall woman. Longi- 
tudinally she suits me exactly. The top of 
her head reaches just to my eyebrows. 

Then there is a fullness about her form 
that I rather like. Her hair, too, is just 
the color that pleases me—black as a ra- 
ven’s wing and exceedingly luxuriant, 
while as to her eyes—well, if I had had 
’em made for me, they couldn’t have suited 
me better. 

In fact, there’s only one bad thing about 
Mrs. Maneater. As you never would guess 
what that one bad thing is, I’m going to 
tell you. It is on account of this one thing 
that I call her’a terrible female. She is 
very beautiful, as I have observed before, 
and I’m sure she would make an excellent 
wife, but, alas! she has one infernal bad 
habit, and I shudder every time I think of 
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it. No matter how good a husband she 
gets, she’s sure to bury him within six 
months after marriage! 

She has done that thing now four times 
in rapid succession. Yes ma’am, this beau- 
tiful but terrible female has had four hus- 
bands, and she put every one of them in 
their little beds within six months of their 
wedding days. In the Nabsegum ceme- 
tery, ranged in a line, are four beautiful 
tombstones, and beneath them lie the 
bones of Mrs. Maneater’s four husbands. 

Now I like to see a woman enterprising, 
and if she has a taste for marrying a great 
deal, or rather, if she thinks it is her mis- 
sion to marry as many men as she can in a 
certain number of years, why, I’m sure | 
don’t want to stand in the way of her mis- 
sion; but I do object, most decidedly, sir, 
to being any woman’s fifth husband. 

That’s the kind of a man I am, and 1 
don’t hesitate teypay so right out; but | 
couldn’t tell Mrs. Maneater so. I knew, 
the first time I saw her, when I looked 
down into her glorious eyes, that if she 
should say to me, in that winning way of 
hers: 

“O Wellington, will you, will you, will 
you, will you come to the bower?’ that 1 
couldn’t say no, notwithstanding the hor- 
ror I have of being her fifth. 

I said to myself, “Wellington Woggles, 
if that woman finds out your weak point, 
you’re a doomed man. Salt wont save 
you. She has marked you for her own— 
with the figure five. Protect yourself, if 
you can. Buy adog; buy two dogs; buy 
anything, no matter what, if you have the 
least hope that it will protect you from 
that terrible female.” 

Well, as the reader knows, I bought a 
rhinoceros, a lion, a tiger, bears, wolves, 
catamounts, snakes, etc., but alas! they 
couldn’t frighten Mrs. Maneater. She had 
too many dead husbands to be scared by a 
dead lion, even if it was stuffed, and got up 
so as to look most ferociously. 

I was in despair; and as if to make my 
misery more complete, Mrs. Maneater 
made me a present of a dozen very hand- 
some handkerchiefs, and in one corner of 
each, instead of my initials, she had worked 
the figure five! 

“Great heavens?’ cried I, as my num- 
ber stared me in the face, “this is too ter- 
rible! This is perfectly awful! O, must I 
be her fifth? Is there no escape from this 
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dread female?’ I cried, wildly clasping 
the form of my most ferocious looking 
stuffed lion, while his tail, slowly wagging 
to and fro in the evening breeze, seemed to 
answer, ‘ None, none, none!” 

While I was hugging my lion, and be- 
wailing my sad fate, the doorbell rang. 

“?*Tis she?’ I groaned, wildly tearing 
the lion’s hair, and wiping my eyes with 
his tawny mane. 

But I was agreeably disappointed. The 
servant entered, bearing a card, ‘“‘ John 
Jones, New York.” 

“Show him up,”’ said I. 

A moment later Mr. J. Jones appeared. 
He was a young man and rather handsome. 
Perhaps you have noticed that the Joneses 
are handsome, especially the girls. 

“This is Mr. Woggles, I believe,’’ said 
Jones, glancing around at the lion, tiger, 
bear, snakes and monkeys. 


“You can stake yoummoney on that, 


Jones,”’ I replied. 

Wellington Woggles ?” 

“The very same, my dear Jones,” I 
cried, grasping his hand. “Glad to see 
you, old fellow. How is Tom Jones, and 
Davy, and the rest of ’em!’ 

“‘They’re all quite well, thank you,” re- 
plied Jones. 

“‘And—well, you have called to—”’ 

“Sell you an alligator.” 

“Sell me a what ?” 

“An alligator, Mr. Woggles.”’ 

** Jones,”’ said I, ‘‘are you joking? Have 
you come here to trifle with my feelings ? 
Because, Mr. Jones, you have touched my 
weak spot. An alligator is just what my 
soul is yearning for. I am so peculiarly 
situated, Jones, that nothing but an alliga- 
tor can save me from a fate worse than—O 
heavens, Jones, were you ever a fifth?” 

“TI don’t know as I understand you, Mr, 
Woggles,”’ replied Jones. “All I’ve got to 
say is this: if you want to buy an alligator, 
[ve got just the reptile you want.”’ 

“Ts he alive, Jones?” 

“Well, no, but he’s just as good asa live 
one.” 

“How's that? Will he chaw up things? 
Will he walk around, and whisk his tail 
just like a live one?” 

“Exactly. That’s just what he will do. 
You see, he’s fitted up inside with machin- 
ery, and all you’ve got to do is to wind him 
up with this ’ere key, an’ he’ll be as lively 


asa cricket.” 
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* Jones, name your price. That alliga- 
tor is mine. Where is 

“There he is,” answered Jones, drawing 
me to the window, and pointing at a horse 
and wagon that stood in front of the house. 
**Do you see that long box in the wagon ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

* Well, the alligator is in that box. You 
see, Mr. Woggles, I heard that you were 
fond of such things, and learning that you 
had no alligator in your collection, why, I 
brought the reptile right along, feeling 
sure that you’d want ’im.” 

“And Ido want him, Jones, that is— 
well, you warrant him to chaw ?” 

Yes sir.” 
“Then I’ll take him. Bring the eritter in.” 

Jones named the price, I agreed to it, 
and then he went down to the wagon, and, 
with the help of my man Sam, got the box 
out on to the sidewalk, took off the cover, 
wound up the machinery of the reptile, 
and, to my surprise and delight, the mon- 
ster walked out of the box, and, with a sly 
switch of his long tail, knocked Sam to the 
ground, and then quietly walked up the 
steps, into the house, and confronted me 
in the parlor with wide open jaws. 

**Good heavens, Jones!” I cried, “the 
dam thing is alive!’ 

“ He’s just as good, yes, better than a 
live one,” said Jones. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, 
he wont hurt you,’ as the huge monster 
snapped his jaws right under my nose. 
“ He’s just a little playful.” 

**T never heard of playful machinery be- 
fore,’’ said I. 

- “And you never saw such perfect ma- 
chinery before,’’ returned Jones. 

I suppose not; but, dang it, can’t 
you let his machinery run down?” I asked; 
for you see he kept snapping at my nose. 

‘“‘ He’s wound up for twenty-four hours,” 
replied Jones; “‘ but you can stop his jaw 
by just touching this spring here ;’”’ and he 
pressed one of the scales. ‘ This spring,” 
touching another scale, “makes his tail 

” 

“T should think so!” cried I, as the alli- 
gator’s tail swept round, and knocked my 
stuffed lion half way across the room. 

“This spring stops the wagging. This 
spring makes him walk.” 

“ Jones,” said I, “ will he swallow?” 

‘Swallow?’ Jones looked up at me in- 
quiringly. “What do you want him to 
swallow?” 
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“ O, nothing in particular,” said I; ‘*only 
if he can swallow I should like to know it.’’ 

“Why, the machinery is in the way, you 
see,” returned Jones. ‘‘He might get 
some small things down his throat though.” 

“You—you don’t think he could dispose 
of—of a woman—a widow, for instance, do 
you, Jones ?”’ 

I thought the alligater snickered. As for 
Jones, he stared at me aghast. ‘ Why, 
Mr. Woggles, you wouldn’t—” 

“Ono, I wouldn’t let him, Mr. Jones. 
I was just asking out of curiosity. You 
see, my next door neighbor is a widow 
lady, and she calls to see me quite often, 
and it would be infernal bad—that is, for 
her—if the alligator should take a notion 
to swallow her.” ° 

‘* Yes, but he aint one of them kind of 
alligators, you know.”’ 

“Well, I'm glad to hear that he’s per- 
fectly gentle and kind; and now, Mr. 
Jones, if you'll just step into the next 
room, I’ll pay you for the reptile.” 

After having settled with Jones, I bade 
him good-night and returned to my alliga- 
tor, and began exercising him a little in 
snapping his jaws, wagging his tail and 
walking. 

I found that I could work him firstrate 
in everything except in the management of 
his tail. I couldn’t get that under control. 
I touched the spring, and the next moment 
found myself sprawling under the piano, 
while the tail kept sweeping around, knock- 
ing over chairs, tables, and my stuffed ani- 
mals—O, how the monkeys flew! and 
smashing my china vases, and the orna- 
ments on the mantel, and working de- 
struction generally to everything within 
reach of its terrible sweep. 

“By George! I wish Mrs. Maneater 
would pop in now. It’s my opinion she’d 
look further for number five.” 

“O, you do?’ 

‘*Where the deuce did that voice ceme 
from?’ I asked, peering around the room. 

The alligator snapped his jaws. 

“Hold on, Mr. Alligator, I didn’t touch 
that spring!’ I cried. 

The alligator winked one eye and then 
started for me. 

“Egad! he és alive?’ I yelled, rolling 
myself into a heap under the piano. 

“Come out o’ that,” growled the alliga- 
tor, poking his huge jaws under the piano, 
and snapping at my leg. 
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*O horrors! alive and talking?” 

“Yes, I do feel rather lively,” replied 
the alligator, wiggling hig tail facetiously. 

“Now I will believe that there are uni- 
corns,” I groaned. ‘A alking alligator! 
and in the same “om wi.h me, with no 
hope of escape. O, this is worse than be- 
ing number fivel’’ 

“Do you think so now?’ with a hoarse 
laugh. 

“O, spare me, Mr. Alligator!’ 

“‘ Not if I know myself, Mr. Woggles. | 
haven’t had anything to eat for three days, 
and I’m decidedly hungry.”’ 

“But, dangnation, my dear Mr. Alliga- 
tor, if all you want is something to eat, 
just step down to the dining-room with me, 
and I’ll order the cook to prepare a supper 
for you fit for an alderman.” 

““O, don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Woggles. 
I prefer my vittles raw,” returned the alli- 
gator, with an affectionate glance at my 
fat legs. 

“*O, Got in Himmel! would you eat me ?” 

“O, went I?” laughed the alligator. 

This was terrible. I don’t think the 
reader appreciates how terrible. Only 
think of me, curled up under the piano, 
with an immense alligator snapping his 
huge jaws in my face, and declaring in the 
English language (which made it far more 
terrible) that he was going to make a sup- 
per of me. O, it was awful! I trembled 
so as to fairly shake the house, while the 
cold perspiration stood out in drops like 
frog’s eyes all over me. 

**Do you know,” said I, looking sternly 
at the alligator, “that this is unlawful? 
Do you know that it is a criminal offence 
to eata man? Don’t you know that you’ll 
be hanged for it?” 

The alligator laughed. ‘I must be con- 
victed first, and to do that, I must be tried 
by a jury of my peers—that is twelve alli- 
gators, and do you think they’d bring me 
in guilty? Not much. They might bring 
in a verdict of insanity, but I should not 
care a whisk of my tail about that.” 

‘Did you ever study law?” I asked. 

‘No, but J’ve eaten a judge and four 
lawyers.”’ 

“And I’m to be your next victim ?” 

Well, it looks like it now,’’ returned 
the saurian, “ but still Pll let you off on 
conditions.” 

‘Name them!’ I yelled; ‘‘name them?!’ 

The alligator was humming “ Hear me 
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Norma,” and beating time with his tail. 
*O, don’t yell so, Woggles! You’ve put 
me all out of tune, What a very excitable 
fellow you are!” 

conditions! the conditions!’ 

“Still harping on my daughter. By the 
way, Wogg, did you ever see Ned Booth in 
Hamlet ?”’ 

*“Confound Hamlet! Name your condi- 
tions!’ I cried. 

“Well, in the first place,’’ said the alli- 
gator, snapping at a fly, “‘I must ask you a 
question. Do you believe in the transmi- 
gration of souls ?”’ 

“No, by thunder! I don’t swallow that 
doctrine.” 

“Well, you must swallow it. If you don’t 
Pll swallow you.” And he opened his 
jaws to their widest extent. 

“© spare me! I believe! I’m con- 
vinced I cried, in terror. 

“Very good, Mr. Woggles. Then you 
believe that when I was on the earth be- 
fore, and wore whiskers (I don’t mean this 
kind of a whisker),” lashing his tail, “I 
bore the name of Jim Longden ?” 

* Did you, though ?”’ 

**Pon honor, Woggles.’’ 


“Egad!’ said I, “Jim, this is getting 
interesting.” 

“And it’s going to be more so, Woggles. 
Now, perhaps you know a certain Mrs, 
Maneater ?” 

“Know her? Alas! I know her but too 


well. She’s a terrible female.” 

“Well, that isn’t so singular, consider- 
ing I’m her grandfather.” 

Her what?” 

“Her grandfather, my dear Wogg 
repeated the alligator, with a smile. 

Ha r’ 

“And now for the conditions.” 


** Why, that’s what I’m going to do,’’ in- 
terrupted the saurian. “I’m going to 
spare you, providing you'll solemnly swear 
to marry my granddaughter Mrs. Maneater 
within twenty-four hours.” 

Now, I don’t know what my reader may 
think, but for my part, the moment the 
alligator declared his relationship to Mrs. 
Maneater I began to be suspicious. ‘‘ Now 
I think of it,’? I muttered; “that voice 
sounds very familiar. I’m very sure I’ve 
heard that-voice before. IVs a woman’s 
voice. 
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“ Swear,” growled the alligator. 

“ He’s quiet now,’’ thought I. 
spring and I’m safe.” 

“ Swear to marry her, Woggles.’’ 

“Not if I know myself, Jim,” I cried, 
starting up and jumping clear over the alli- 
gator, tail and all. Then rushing through 
the doorway, I closed the door behind me, 
and locking it, surveyed my alligator 
through the keyhole. 

Foiled!’ muttered the saurian, lashing 
his tail in a rage. 

After a while he quieted down a little. 
Then I noticed that he was suffering with 
some internal difficulty. His groans almost 
melted my heart. At last, with a wail 
more terrible than all the rest, he lashed 
his tail three times, and rolling over on to 
his back, cried, in a voice that I knew but 
too well, “I’ve broken the key, and I can’t 
get out! I’m lost, lost! I never shall get 
my fifth!’ 

I went to bed then, and went to sleep 
with a smile upon my countenance, and 
awoke next morning wearing a broad grin. 

After dressing myself, I went down and 
took a peep at my alligator through the 
keyhole. Finding him quiet, I didn’t ven- 
ture to molest him om, but went down to 
breakfast. 

Upon taking up the morning paper, I 
found there had been a railroad accident 
the night before, and among the list of 
killed I found the name of John Jones, of 
New York. 

I was quietly sipping my coffee, when 
my housekeeper rushed in, crying, “‘ O Mr. 
Woggles, have you heard the terrible 
news ?”” 

“About the railroad disaster?” 

“No, Mrs. Maneater—she’s missing! 
They’re going to drag the river for her.” 

“ What, do they think she’s committed 
suicide ?” 

“ Yes, or that she’s been murdered.” 

* Horrible 

The housekeeper went off moaning. 

Then I took a cup of coffee and a couple 
of muffins and went up to the drawing- 
room, 

“Jim,” said I, spéaking through the 
keyhole, “‘ would you like a muffin?” 

yes,’”’ in a very faint voice. 

“Will you be quiet if I come in?” 

“ Yes.” 

Iopened the door, and going up to the 
alligator, who made no hostile demonstra 


“ One 


Jim—”’ 
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tions, passed the muffins and the cup of 
coffee down his throat. 

“Thank you, Mr. Woggles,”’ in a very 
soft voice. ; ° 

“Do you know, Jim,” said I, “ that 
your granddaughter Mrs. Maneater is 
missing ?”” 

Jim didn’t answer. 

“Furthermore, Mr. John Jones, the only 
man, whom I suspect that knew anything 
about her disappearance, was killed last 
night.”’ 

The alligator groaned and threw up the 
coffee cup. 

“Now, Jim,” I continued, “if you know 
anything about Mrs. Maneater’s where- 
abouts, and will tell me; and furthermore, 
if you’ll ask my pardon for frightening me 
so last night, and will give up all designs 
you may have had for making me your 
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granddaughter’s fifth, I'l] send you back to 
your native swamp.” 

“Never?” yelled the alligator. 

“ Very well, then you remain with me.” 

And he never has from that day to this. 
He doesn’t talk a great deal, and is gener- 
ally pretty quiet. His appetite is poor for 
an alligator, and he persists in having his 
meat cooked. He is quite fond of beef- 
steak, roast turkey, with oyster sauce, and 
likes sugar and milk in his tea. I’m quite 
fond of him, I assure you, for he is really 
very intelligent for an alligator. He is 
very mild and gentle, and is exceedingly 
fond of company, although he never talks 
to any one but me. 

But it’s very singular, I think, dear read- 
er, that Mrs. Maneater has never been 
heard of since the night that I bought my 
alligator. 


NAN’S GRADUATING. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


“Nan, Nan, where are you?” echoed 
Aunt Lurinda’s voice through the still, old 


garden. 
Nan lifted her eyes from her book, and 


gave utterance to a little impatient sigh, ° 


but only crept the further into her ‘hiding- 
place amid the syringa bushes, and made 
no reply. 

“Nan, I want you!” And the voice 
came nearer. 

“O dear me!” said Nan to herself, rather 
pettishly. ‘‘I never shall have one mo- 
ment’s peace until that dress is done. I 
suppose they want me to try it on again, 
now, and Miss Smith has done nothing but 
pin me up and nip me in all the morning.” 

“Tm coming, auntie,” she called. And 
starting up she pushed back a troublesome 
weight of golden hair, which would keep 
falling down in spite of the large comb 
which was used to confine it, showing a 
pair of peach blossom cheeks, and two 
large hazel eyes which had grown wider 
and brighter than ever over the wonders 
and delights of the romance she had been 
reading. 

Tucking the book into her pocket she 
hastened along the path until, unluckily, 
she happened to espy a splendid cluster of 
late roses hanging high over her head, and 
determined to have them at any cost. But 


never any rose trees since the world began 
had so many thorns as those whereon these 
blossomed, and once in the midst of them, 
Nan did not see her way clear to get out 
again. The roses were secured, and they 
were well worth a battle with the brambles, 
she thought, as she fastened them into her 
hair, while the envious bees swarmed about 
them, but how it would vex Aunt Lurinda 
who was always in ahurry. So she hast- 
ened to extricate herself from the thorns, 
which here had caught a stray tress of hair, 
and there a fold of her pink dress. But 
alas, she did not free herself without leav- 
ing bits of both these, the hair and the 
muslin, and on one cheek was a little red 
scratch from which the blood trickled. 
Then her hands were quite covered with 
unsightly red marks. 

* Now I shall be lovely at the exhibition 
in my white dress that grandma and Aunt - 
Lurinda are intent on having so fine and 
becoming! And I know why they wish me 
to be so charming, poor old souls! I almost 
wish that I had scratched myself worse on 
that account, scratches make one so ugly. 
A fine wife I should make the professor, 
who is old enough to be my grandfather 
and wise enough to be Solomon’s!”’ 

With these thoughts making a mischiev- 
ous light in her eyes, she entered the 


. 


house. There were voices in the drawing- 
reom, and Nan concluded that they must 
have brought the wonderful dress down 
stairs that she might array herself therein, 
and have a full view of her glory in the 
teng mirror. She did not think that there 
might be visitors, it was so seldom that 
any one came to call, excepting, of late, 
the professor, and he usually made his ap- 
pearance in the evening, just the most pro- 
voking habit of his. If he could only have 
chosen the afternoon, for in the evening 
Aunt Lurinda was always seeing to things 
in the kitchen, looking out that Sally the 
maid didn’t leave sparks from her candle 
in the closets, and that Sally’s beau left 
precisely at nine o’cluck, and that no coal 
was put on to the fire to be wasted while 
everybody was sleeping. Grandma was 
always sure to fall asleep in her chair, in 
spite of all Nan’s saucy efforts to keep her 
awake, and then there was no one but Nan 
herself to entertain this wise gentleman, 
and Nan found it such stupid work that at 
last she had given up trying todo so. She 
spent her time on those occasions at her 
crochet work, and the professor his in 
looking at her. He seemed to find it en- 
tertaining enough, but Nan didn’t; she 
found it embarrassing. 

So without hesitating, she opened the 
drawing-room door, but with hesitation 
and cdnfusion. For a moment she lingered 
on the threshold ; for there she was, tattered 
dress, tangled hair, scratches and all, be- 
fore the stern haughty eyes of that miracle 
of stately propriety, the professor’s mother! 
The professor himself sat beside her, his 
face as crimson as Nan’s own, and on the 
ether side of the room, like images of calm 
despair, sat grandma and Aunt Lurinda. 

Then the mischief grew in her eyes 
again, and she came forward, greeting the 
guests as coolly as if her toilet were of the 
most approved style. 

**Why, my dear, where have you been? 

. Your aunt called you long ago, as Mrs. 
Herbert was so kind as to askfor you. I 
am sure you were not aware that your 
dress was torn so, aud Nannette, your hair 
is down!” grandma found voice to say, at 
hast, though she hardly knew what she was 
saying. 

** Yes, I know,” said Nan, unconcerned- 
ly; “it came down while I was in the gar- 
den, and I forgot to put it up again, and I 
tore my dress in a rose thicket.” 
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Then came a dreadful silence. Grandma 
moved uneasily in her chair, Aunt Lurin- 
da’s face was a study for a painter. Mrs. 
Herbert logked half-arnused, half-scornful, 
The professor looked distressed, till sud- 
denly meeting Nan’s eyes that were fairly 
dancing with fun, for once in his life he 
forgot his dignity and burst into a loud, 
merry, boyish laugh, and Nan joined it, as 
soon as her surprise would let her. Then 
grandma, growing desperate, began to talk 
to Mrs. Herbert, and as it chanced hap- . 
pened to light upon an interesting bit of 
gossip. Aunt Lurinda withdrew her dis- 
approving eyes from Nan, and listened to 
their conversation, and the professor drew 
his chair up nearer the torn pink muslin, 
How nice he seemed—talking quite like a 
young man! even nicer than seniors, who 
studied Greek under his tuition and prac- 
tised flirtation, on the sly, with Nan, and 
all the pretty girls in town. She wondered 
what had come over him, began to be 
really ashamed of the sorry plight she was 
in, and lowered her eyelids with blushes 
and confusion, looking rather grieved than 
ashamed, like a naughty child. The pro- 
fessor wondered what had come over her; 
he had never seen in her such a mood be- 
fore; she had always been saucy whenever 


-he dared to approach her, so he grew quite 


bold, and there was something like ten- 
derness in his tone. The sharp ears of his 
mother did not miss this; she dropped the 
thread of her discourse with grandma 
abruptly, and turning to Nan said: 

I suppose you are studying very hard 
for the exhibition, Miss Nannette ?” 

“No,” said Nan, curtly, and changing 
wonderfully in tone and manner; “I don’t 
like studying.” 

‘Indeed! but you must have studied a 
good deal, or you wouldn’t be graduating so 
young,” said the lady, smiling. 

**O,” said Nan, “I don’t know half I’ve 
been over. One can manage to seem very 
wise when one knows very little, you 
know.”’ This to shock the professor, as 
well as his mother. 

Aunt Lurinda looked as she felt, judging 
by the wayin which she expressed herself 
after their visitors had taken their leave— 
“as if she could have shaken the child 
with a good will.”” Mrs. Herbert looked at 
her son, and her son looked troubled, and 
after a little while they rose to go. 

The moment the door closed after the 
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callers Nan escaped to her room, for she 
knew that there was a scolding in stere for 
her, and dreaded it. But though she es- 
caped it then it came in time. 

The professor was expected that evening, 
but he did not come. Aunt Lurinda had 
the drawing-room lighted up at an early 
hour, and grandma put on her stiffest black 
silk, and sat in state ready to receive him. 
Nan’s toilet was superintended by Aunt 
Larinda, who insisted that her curls sheuld 
be made into stiff and proper braids, and 
the wavy locks over her brow wet and 
plastered down, until the bright little head 
looked as if it had a covering of 
silk. 

But alas, it wasallfornaught. Grandma 
took short naps, then awoke to look un- 
easily at the clock. Nan rubbed her 
dimpled knuckles into her eyes, and 
yawned dismally. But when it was nearly 
nine o’clock and still no ring at the door, 
she took heart, and coaxed Mop, the black 
kitten, into an unusually boisterous gam- 
bol on the hearthrug. 

“IT can’t wonder that the professor stays 
away,” said Aunt Lurinda, with an anni- 
hilating look at Nan. “It’s my opinion 
that he never will come again.” 

“0, how jolly it would be if he never 
should! I shouldn’t be obliged to have 
my hair tortured into such propriety, and 
sit up so prim and straight all the evening 
that my back would ache for a fortnight 
afterwards. O, I’m so tired of the pro- 
fessor!’ said Nan, with grave earnestness. 

“You don’t know what you are saying, 
child,’’ said grandma, with as severe a tone 
as she could speak to her darling. “It 
would be as great good fortune as I ever 
hoped for you if the professor should ask 
your hand in marriage. He is a thoroughly 
good man in every respect, and then think 
of his position! You never seem to realize 
how poor we are, Nan. It has worried me 
night and day for a long time, to think 
what is going to become of you. We 
haven’t the means to keep any place in so- 
ciety, you know, and how forlorn it would 
be for you to live shut up in this old house, 
year after year, as Lurinda and I have 
done.” 

“T never saw such a child in my life,” 
piped in Aunt Lurinda; “she takes pains 
to give the professor’s mother a bad opin- 
ion of her, and flirts with Will Faulkner 
in church, even, in prayer-time or any 
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time, just because she’s directly in range 
of the professor’s eyes and wishes to shock 
him. I’ve seen him look at her so while 
she has been engaged in her wicked be- 
haviour.” 

“Well, if he had been attending to his 
prayers, as he ought to have done, he 
wouldn’t have known anything about it, 
auntie,”’ said Nan, saucily. 

‘*T rather think that you wont feel quite 
so airy, miss, when you see what you have 
done. If the professor ever did think of 
marrying you he’s given up the idea by this 
time, you may be sure of that, though men 
are often fools enough to follow a pretty 
face when its owner leads them into no 
matter how many vexations and mortifica- 
tions. But the professor's mother has a 
great deal of influence over him, and she’ll 
never let him do that!’ 

“But why should any one imagine that 
the professor’s visits were to me especially ? 
I think it’s far more likely that you are 
the attraction, auntie. I’ve noticed many 
a time how disconsolate he looked when 
you haven't appeared at all when he has 
spent the evening here.”’ 

“Nannette,” said grandma, almost in 
tears, “‘ it really grieves me to have you be- 
have so,” 

“O, you dear old lady!’ said Nan, 
throwing her arms about her neck, and 
hugging her until she was nearly choked. 
** How can you have such ideas about my 
marrying the professor! In the first place, 
I don’t believe he has the least thought of 
asking me to marry him, and if he should 
do such a thing I should certainly say no. 
But grandma, darling, don’t think I am 
going to stay here to be a burden to you. 
I shall teach! I can get a situation as 
governess or—or—”’ 

Here her words ended inasob. She be- 
gan to speak with a laugh, but she was 
weeping in good earnest now, and hurrying 
up stairs crept dismally to bed and sobbed 
herself into dreamland. 

But the next day no word was spoken of 
the professor, and he nearly vanished out 
of her mind, for the day following was ex- 
hibition day at Madame Dupre’s school, 
and Nan was to graduate. A great event 
it was in the quiet old town, second only to 
the college commencement. Everybody 
was sure to be there, from the college fac- 
ulty and the faculty wives, the rustle of 
whose stiff black silks, even, was awful to 


the merry girl graduates, and whose spec- 
tacles gleamed dreadfully from every direc- 
tion, on the lookout for some impropriety, 
to the public school children, who were 
in everybody’s way, and giggled audibly 
in the most affecting parts of the val- 
edictory. 

Of course the students were always there. 
Freshmen, sophomores, seniors and all, 
were ready, in fresh kid gloves, to applaud 
the doings of the pretty girls. Nan had 
many admirers among these youths, but 
they were held in great contempt by Aunt 
Lurinda, who, if one should dare to set his 
luckless foot inside of their gateway, 
frowned him away from the front windows 
before he reached the door; and he would 
assume a bewildered, uncertain look, pre- 
tending that he had lost his way, or made 
a mistake and entered the wrong gate, and 
pass out again. On one or two occasions 
there were those of rare boldness, who 
braved their way to the door and inquired 
for Miss Laselle; but Miss Lurinda, ap- 
pearing in person, informed them, with 
severity in her tone, that Miss Laselle was 
engaged, and increased the asperity of her 
frown, so that they never ventured to call 
a second time. 

Nan looked forward to the next day with 
mingled dread and delight. The dress 
promised to be a great success, and though 
she cared usually no more than a bird 
whether her plumage were gay and bright 
or otherwise, she began to inspect the 
dainty white flowers with a good deal of 
iuterest, and begged to be allowed to sew 
on it herself. But this Aunt Lurinda 
would not hear of. 

“You must be preparing for to-morrow, 
child,”’ said she. 

And Nan had no peace unless she were 
practising the song she was going to sing, 
or looking over her essays, to see that all 
was right. 

It was as sunny an August day as ever 
dawned, and before nine o’clock the streets 
swarmed with white dresses, and the town 
was as gay as if everybody therein was go- 
ing toa wedding. Nancame dancing down 
stairs, as pretty as a pink in her dainty 
dress, but Aunt Lurinda -wasn’t satisfied 
with the way she had done her hair, by 


any means. 


“Tt looks as if it were falling down, 


Nan,” said she. “And, dear me! it isn’t 
half smooth enough—makes you look like 
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a flyaway, as usual. You'd better let me 
arrange it.’’ 

*O, I guess it will do, auntie; but I do 
wish I had some other flowers. There’s 
nothing but poppies, and sweet Williams, 
and white lilies in the garden, now the 
roses are gone, and I can wear neither 
poppies nor sweet Williams in my hair, of 
course, and all this white makes one look 
like a bride. I don’t like it, though the 
lilies are beautiful. If 1 only had some 
roses! I saw such lovely ones in the pro- . 
fessor’s garden yesterday—roses from the 
hothouse, in pots, you know; a very rare 
kind, pink as pink can be, with a sort of 
white sparkle over some of their petals 
that looks like frost.” 

Aunt Lurinda suggested a spray of gera- 
niums. There were some in a pot on the 
south piazza. 

Nan tripped away in search of it, singing 
a bit of an old Scotch song, ‘‘O, he’s my 
ain laddie, O, he’s my ain—”’ 

The song stopped short, for at the cor- 
ner of the house she almost ran into the 
professor’s arms. He was coming round to 
the front door with a bouquet of the cov- 
eted noses in his hand, and blushed, as if 
he were indeed somebody’s ‘‘ own laddie,” 
at this unexpected greeting, though he 
was, as Nan declared, all of thirty-five 
years old. 

Nan was scarlet to the tips of her ears, 
but for all the world she could not help 
laughing, al) the more because he did not 
seem at all in a laughing mood, but looked 
half vexed at her merriment. 

*O, those beautiful roses!’ she found 
breath to say, at last. ‘‘ You don’t know 
how I coveted them when I saw them in 
your garden yesterday! They are just 
what I was wishing for at this moment; 
this white is so unbecoming.” 

The professor looked as if he didn’t 
think it very unbecoming. The clusters 
of pearly lily buds, drooping from the 
loose golden hair, looked like lily buds in 
asunshiny mist, and the snowy folds of 


muslin floated about the light little figure 


in a most bewitching manner. 
**O Miss Nan,’’ he ventured to say, 
nothing could be lovelier than the lilies!’ 
But when the lilies were cast aside, and 


the velvety pink roses shone in their place, 


none could say that they did not suit her 


better. Their hue just matched her eheeks, 
and they peeped so prettily through the 
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lace on her bosom, under the bright pi- 
quant little face! She was fairly radiant 
with the roses; she had only been fair and 
sweet with the lilies. The professor stared 
at her with a sort of wondering delight. 
“© dear,” said Nan, as two or three 
bright petals dropped on her shoulder, 
“one of my roses is falling to pieces! I 
must have another one. Will you please 
give me the prettiest one, Professor Her- 
bert? You see both my hands are engaged. 
All the roses will fall out, now I have un- 


fastened them, if I don’t hold on to them.” . 


The professor was delighted to serve her, 
of course, and was about to hand her the 
rose with a gallant bow, when, alas! his 
elbow came in contact with the tall ink- 
stand which careless Nan had left on the 
table, half buried in a heap of flowers, 
overturned it, and its contents in a fearful 
black stream poured over the skirt of her 
spotless white dress! The professor was 
perfectly aghast at the sight, but he had 
presence of mind enough to stop the flow 
with his handkerchief before it had gone 
very far; still, the dress was rendered un- 
wearable, for down to the middle of the 


front breadth there was one great unsightly 


black stain! 

Nan looked down upon it in dismay, and 
great tears came into her eyes, but she did 
not speak, 

Aunt Lurinda showed strong signs of an- 
ger, and the professor felt that he was in 
danger of having his ears boxed. Gandma 
lamented in tones of mild distress, then 
scolded Nan for her carelessness in leaving 
the inkstand on the table. 

“O, it was all my fault!’ said the pro- 
fessor, wiping the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

It was indeed a calamity. What was to 
be done? Here it was within a half hour 
of the time set for the opening exercises at 
school, and Nan with no dress to wear. 

“O well, never mind!’ said Nan, at 
last, laughing, in spite of everything, the 
look on the professor’s face was so comical. 


“Tye got an old white dress, and I can 


wear that. It is clean, isn’t it, auntie?’ 
“That wont do at all, child?’ said Aunt 

Lurinda, with emphasis. ‘“ But if you 

only had some kind of an overskirt to wear 


with this, it would do nicely, as the stains 


are only in the middle of the skirt. Let 


me see—isn’t there anything you can wear 
over it ?”? 


The professor brightened up a little, and 
looked as if he had an idea in his head. 
Then he abruptly took his leave, begging 
Miss Nan to wait until she heard from 
him. Nan looked bewildered; and when 
he was fairly out of sight and hearing, for 
once in her life Aunt Lurinda expressed 
herself disapprovingly of the gentleman. 

“There is no need of his being so awk- 
ward,’’ said she; “‘ but then, Nan was so 
careless, she deserves to be kept at home 
to-day. Only think of the pains I have 
taken with that graduating dress! I was 
80 anxious to have Nen look as well as the 
other girls, and now to have it ruined in 
this way is too much for human endurance.” 

“What can be done?’ said grandma, 
anxiously.- “What do you suppose the 
professor meant by asking Nan to wait un- 
til she heard from him ?”’ 

“O, Isuppose he didn’t know what he 
meant,” said Aunt Lurinda, tartly. “ He 
doesn’t, half the time; his wits are always 
wool-gathering. I can’t abide such people!’ 

But it seems that the professor had some 
faint idea of what he meant, for while Nan 
was up stairs, forlornly arraying herself in 
her old white dress—a dotted muslin, 
which she had nearly outgrown, and made 
in such an old-fashioned style—he’ ap- 
peared again, quite out of breath, bearing 
a package in his hand which he begged 
Aunt Lurinda to undo. 

** Will that do for Miss Nan to wear?’ 
said he, anxiously, as, with her face full of 
surprise and delight, she held up a jaunty 
little pink silk overskirt, looped up and 
rosetted in the most bewitching manner, 
and trimmed with the daintiest tassel 
fringe imaginable. 

“ Why, it looks just as if it were made 
for Nan!” said she, beaming upon the de- 
lighted professor. ‘“‘ Where did you get 
it?’ 

“O, that’s a secret!’ said he, laughing. 

She flew up to Nan with it, in high glee. 

“O how beautiful—how lovely!’ ex- 
claimed Nan. “The silk is just like the 


roses! It looks as if there were a frost 


over it, and it’s the selfsame shade, too. 
But how funny for the professor to bring 
such a thing! I shan’t wear it, after all, 
auntie. I don’t like the idea of accepting 


such expensive presents from him.” 


“Nonsense, child! He ruined your dress, 


but I hadn’t an idea that he had sense 
enough to think of anything like this. I 
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think he must have gone to his mother 
with his trouble.” 

Of course, Nan did wear it; neither 
grandma nor Aunt Lurinda would listen at 
all to her remonstrances against it, and in 
an incredibly short space of time she was 
arrayed in it, and was perfectly amazing. 
It covered every trace of the ink stains, 
and Aunt Lurinda held up both hands in 
delight. 

“T don’t see why you should care so 
much what I wear now, since the professor 
saw me in my new dress, in all its fresh- 
ness,” said Nan, laughing. saber 

She danced down stairs, with all the 
dainty pink tassels in her skirt shaking, to 
display herself to the professor, who was 
waiting impatiently in the drawing-room. 
Since they had enjoyed such a good laugh 
together he had lost much of his awkward 
stiffness, and she felt quite at home with 
him, talking to him almost as saucily as 
she did to her ‘‘ particular’? Charlie Hap- 
good, a dashing young senior, who was al- 
most as much in love with her as in fear 
and dread of Aunt Lurinda; and this 
morning the professor was in the seventh 
heaven. 

It was a gay and bright, though anxious 
day for Madame Dupre’s pupils, and it was 
the opinion of almost every one that Nan 
was the fairest of the ‘‘ sweet girl gradu- 
ates.” Then she sang so delightfully; not 
elaborate Italian songs, like what Netta 
Grayson, the president’s daughter sang, 
but blithe simple little airs, and ‘she war- 
bled them as a bobolink warbles when the 
day is just to his mind. How the seniors 
applauded, and how happy grandma and 
Aunt Lurinda were in their darling’s suc- 
cess! To be sure, her essay wasn’t as 
flowery or as deep and full of wise myster- 
ies as those of some of the other young 
ladies; but it was very prettily worded, 
and had avein of good strong common 
sense in it, and she read it charmingly. But 
in spite of everything, I am sorry to say 
that Nan was a little naughty that day; 
perhaps it was because her seat on the 
platform was directly in front of the pro- 
fessor and his mother, and that every time 
she looked that way she saw their eyes 
upon her. At any rate, she carried on 
quite a conspicuous flirtation with Charlie 
Hapgood, who sat in the front row of 
seats, and the flirting of fans, handker- 
chiefs and bouquets made Aunt Lurinda 
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nearly insane. If Mr. Hapgood could only 
have been under the influence of ene of 
her looks for a moment! But he did not 
turn round, of course, and unfortunately 
she sat behind him, and it was in vain that 
she tried to frighten Nan into desisting 
from the delightful pastime. She frowned, 
she threatened with terrible eyes, she shook 
her head, she looked desperate, and came 
near forgetting herself so far as to give 
vent to her anger and distress in speech; 
but if Nan glanced at her at all, it was only 
with the most innocent, indifferent, unno- 
ticing eyes, as if she imagined that her - 
worthy relative was regarding her with 
mild complaisance, 

The professor’s mother, instead of look- 
ing so profoundly shocked this time, gave 
her son every now and then glances full of 
triumphant meaning. The professor, in- 
stead of looking stern, and hard, and re- 
proachful, as he had hitherto done when 
Nan committed anything that had any 
savor of impropriety, seemed not to notice 
it at all, but paid deep. attention to the ex- 
ercises, and clapped his hands, until Nan 
thought they must be sore, at bright Belle 
Archer’s composition. She noticed this 


- with a feeling of pique, and the flirtation 


on her part lost spirit. The little round 
rosy face grew almost serious, and the mis- 
chievous eyes, though they grew deeper 
and brighter, were almost plaintive in their 
expression. She thought she was tired, 
and would not have owned, even to herself, 
for worlds, that the professor had anything 
to do with her sudden loss of spirits. What 
were the professor’s flirtations to her, or 
hers to the professor? 

That evening there was a festival in 
honor of the graduates, a brilliant affair, 
held in the largest hall in town, and at- 
tended by young and old. Grandma con- 
cluded that she had had sufficient excite- 
ment for one day, and remained at home; 
but Aunt Lurinda was delighted to go as 
Nan’s chaperone. The professor sent over 
a fresh supply of pink roses, and a charm- 
ing bouquet to Aunt Lurinda. But Nan 
declared that she would wear no more 
roses, if they were becoming; she would 
wear no flowers at all! 

“But you must, child!’ said Aunt Lu- 
rinda, decisively, ‘‘ What would the pro- 
fessor think if you should not? It would 
be very impolite, as he has taken the trouble 
to send them to you for this occasion.” 
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“He may think what he pleases,” said 
Nan. ‘‘I shouldn’t have worn them in the 
morning if I had had any others, and they 
were so pretty. I found a bit of pink gera- 
nium in the garden just now, and if I wear 
anything of the kind I shall wear that.” 

“Nan,” said grandma, “I think you’d 
better remain at homeif you are going to 
behave so absurdly. The pink roses are 
prettier than anything you can wear, and 
since you wore them in the morning, why 
not wear them to-night ?” 

Nan expressed herself as being perfectly 
willing to stay at home, but she was not 
willing to wear the roses. Why should 
they torment her so about it? Who want- 
ed to wear the same thing twice ?—a change 
was so desirable. And as for its making 
any difference to the professor whether she 
wore them or not, she was sure it would 
not. He only sent them because he thought 
she might not have any others, knowing 
that those she had worn must be withered 
by that time. 

Of course she carried the day, as usual, 
and instead of flowers wore a string of 
pearls in her golden hair, rare large pearls, 
the only jewels she possessed, and they 
were left to her by her dead mother. At 
her throat she fastened the cluster of pink 
jessamine with a few graceful leaves. 

“You look well enough, child,’’ sighed 
grandma, “‘ but the roses would have been 
lovely with the pearls.” 

Nan had quite recovered her spirits, and 
never were there such sparkles in brown 
eyes as in hers, when she entered the bril- 
liantly-lighted hall and heard the blithe 
music—they so seldom had a peep into 
such fairy scenes. Her little feet were 
aching to beat out the time to such be- 
witching strains, and Charley Hapgood 
was all ready, in spite of Aunt Lurinda’s 
terrible look, to lead her into the dance; 
and before she had hardly time to look 
about her at all she was surrounded by 
admirers, who were eager to place their 
names on her card. It was delightful! 
The older people didn’t dance, of course; 
they only talked in groups, and looked on 
the whirling figures and listened to the 
thrilling music with a grave superior sort 
of smile. How stupid it was to be old, 
Nan thought, and she looked with pity on 
them; especially on the faculty wives, who 
were so solemn, and stately, and proper, 
though not one of them had gray hair, and 
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one of them was quite youthful, in years at 
least, and had rosy cheeks, and a dimple 
dared to stayin her severe little chin—a 
frolicsome audacious dimple, that looked 
as if it were making fun of the learned say- 
ings that fell from the demure lips above 
it. But she didn’t dance any more than 
the rest, and wore black silk, and had a 
husband who was older than their professor, . 
as Aunt Lurinda called him, and had a 
perfectly white head. Their professor 
ought to have a wife just like her, it would 
be so suitable. She was pretty, and no one 
could say that he wasn’t fine-looking, if he 
was so grave and so stiff in his manners. 
Then they were both so learned and wise! 
How Nan did dislike such learned people, 
and what would she change places with 
one of the faculty wives for! 

The professor was one of the lookers-on. 
Nan caught a glimpse of him every now 
and then over her partner’s shoulder. He 
did not look so superior and absent-minded 
as the other professors did, but gazed after 
them with something like longing in his 
eyes, as if he would fain be in their midst 
himself. 

“ What a pity he is so old!’ she thought 
(the professor was only thirty-three years 
of age); “he’s a good deal younger than 
the rest of the faculty, to be sure, but still 
he’s old. I suppose he is regretting his 
lost youth.” 

He didn’t seem to notice the absence of 
his roses in the make-up of her toilet at all ; 
indeed, he scarcely ever glanced ber way, 
and she had not spoken with him once 
during the whole evening. He was very 
polite to Aunt Lurinda, and talked a good 
deal with Belle Archer, who was not very 
fond of dancing, but was very witty and 
bright in conversation.. They seemed to 
enjoy each other’s society extremely, and 
it looked quite like a flirtation, Nau 
thought. She had never seen the professor 
so merry before; he seemed quite at his 
ease, and Belle’s cheek would flush some- 
times and her eyes sparkle with pleasure, 
as if she were listening to some happy com- 
pliment. But would the professor venture 
on anything of that kind? He certainly 
never had to her, though she had been in 
his society so much. ‘ 

She grew tired after a while, even of 
dancing, though she imagined that she 
never should be tired of that, and, escaping 
from the crowd, went and sat by herself in 
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the shadow of a window curtain, in a little 
room opening out of the great hall. Belle 
Archer was dancing, and the professor was 
wandering aimlessly about in every direc- 
tion, when he came, by chance, upon the 
silent little figure in its hiding-place; so he 
stopped to say a word or two, asked her 
how she was enjoying herself, praised the 
music and allthat. Nan answered brightly, 
of course, and was very glad and smiling, 
but she never had any control over her 
eyes; they would tell the truth, and there 
was a plaintive weary look in them, when 
she lifted them to his, that made his own 
flash with something like triumph. 

“Tam not at all used to dissipation of 
this kind, you know, and I’m tired,” said 
Nan, as a sort of apology for her downcast 
looks, for she felt that she was looking so. 

He expressed due sympathy, then left 
her, somewhat abruptly, she thought. A 
moment afterwards she saw him take Belle 
Archer, who had finished her dance, into 
the refreshment room. 

“*T never in all my life saw him look so 
young and handsome before,’ she said to 
herself. 

Charlie Hapgood came in search of her 
then, and, forgetting her weariness entire- 
ly, how she did flirt with him for the re- 
mainder of the evening! 

Aunt Lurinda was by no means in a good 
state of mind, and insisted on going home 
early. Nan made afew faint remonstrances 
against it, and Mr. Charley Hapgood a good 
many strong ones, for none of the younger 
people had thought of taking their leave 
yet. But it was allof no avail. Nan was 
captured and taken in triumph into the 
dressing-room. 

Mrs. Herbert, the professor's mother, 
was there, engaged in conversation with a 
group of ladies. Nan gazed admiringly at 
her dress, which was very striking for an 
elderly lady, and yet in perfect taste. She 
evidently gave a good deal of attention to 
dress. Wan could hardly decide what the 
material was, but it was black, spangled 
with tiny silvery stars, and was very thin 
and airy, like tulle. Then she wore a won- 
derful headdress over her slightly silvered 
curls, of delicate lace, and tulle, and silver 
flowers. She was standing with her head 
in close proximity to the low gaslight 
which projected from the side of the wall, 
and Nan, who was waiting, with her shaw] 
on her arm, for Aunt Lurinda to equip her- 
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self, wondered if it were quite safe to do 
so. Hardly had the thought passed through 
her mind when some one opened a door on 
the other side of the room, thereby causing 
a sudden draught of air, which caught up 
one of the airy tulle pendants of the head- 
dress into the blaze, and in an instant the 
whole thing was on fire. There was ashrill 
chorus of terrified feminine voices, and a 
rushing of feet that, way and this, but all 
to no purpose. Mrs..Herbert herself was 
perfectly paralyzed and helpless with fright, 
but before one had time to think hardly 
Nan sprang to her rescue, and, seizing the 
flaming headdress, succeeded in tearing it 
from her head before the blaze had reached 
her light inflammable garments. But alas 
for Nan! she not only burnt her hands 
fearfully in the attempt, but the fire caught 
her thin muslin sleeve and ran with fearful 
rapidity up her arm. It was a dreadful 
moment, but Nan could never remember 
anything of its terror afterwards. She 
only remembered the exquisite sensation 
of safety and content which she experi- 
enced, in spite of her painful burns, when 
she knew that her peril was over, and she 
was standing, wrapped tightly in the thick 
folds of a woollen shawl, and the professor’s 
arms close about her. She had been saved 
by him! 

“You are safe now, my own darling,” 
he whispered in her ear, and after that she 
took no heed of praise, or congratulations, 
or sympathy. She hardly realized that she 
was in pain. 

The professor did not find out until he 
was told by anxious friends that his own 
hands were burnt at all, though they were 
so fearfully injured that one of them, when 
it healed, was drawn quite out of shape; so 
much so that it hardly looked like a hand. 
Afterward, though they both suffered much, 
there was sovereign balm for it all, and 
that was love. It was a long time before 
Nan was able to be about again, and then 
the blithe rosy little face had grown so thin 
and pale that you would hardly have known 
it; but it was sweeter than ever, every one 
said, and the slight scars remaining on her 
chin and throat hurt her looks hardly at 
all. 

During the days of her convalescence a 
wedding was proposed by the professor, 
and he didn’t do it awkwardly or stiffly at _ 
all, but like a young man who was so much 
in love that he forgot everything else. So 
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between laughter, and blushes, and tears, 
Nan consented to wear the orange blossoms 
on that occasion, and everything was de- 
lightful, only that the professor was jealous 
of his mother, who had grown so fond of 
Nan that she monopolized too much of her 
society. - 

When the year came round again, and 
there was another exhibition and festival 
given by Madame Dupre’s school, Nan was 
there, and at her husband’s desire wore a 
white dress with a pink silk overskirt, 
though she was not in the graduating class 
then. She had graduated into a fa¢ulty 
wife. But she danced, and neither spoke 
nor looked a bit wiser than she used to do, 
and jested very merrily with the seniors, 
who admire Mrs. Professor Herbert ex- 
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tremely. At home grandma and Aunt 
Lurinda were talking happily over the 
events of a year ago. 

“Who would have thought that every- 
thing would have ended so happily?” said 
grandma, with a deep sigh of satisfaction. 

“Well, I had a presentiment that that 
day was to be an eventful one. when the 
professor spilled the ink on Nan’s dress. 
Don’t you know I told you so?’ said Aunt 
Lurinda, triumphantly. “But who would 
have thought that the professor would ever 
have had sense enough to think of that 
overskirt? It seems that he had noticed it 
in the store window before, and thought it 
would just suit Nan. The professor’s a 
soft sort of a man, but he makes a good 
husband.” 


AMBER AND AMBERGRIS. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH. 


Wuicu is which? Are they both alike? 
Is one named from the other? Does gris 
mean gray, and ambergris gray amber? 
Is the one substance, as well as the other, 


used for articles of ornament and personal 
decoration? Multitudes of persons who 
have never seen ambergris ask these ques- 
tions, or would do so, if it were not for the 
' foolish pride which revolts from showing 
one’s ignorance. Again: is amber a stone, 
oris ambergris? Do they both grow, or 
does either of them; and if they grow, is 
it in the water or on dry land; and how do 
insects and bits of bone get into them? 
Ambergris, to look at and handle, is a 
light, inflammable, grayish, variegated sub- 
stance, fusible and fragrant when gently 
heated. Itis lighter than water; its gray 
color varies from yellowish to brown; it is 
tasteless and odorless when cold, and is 
something like wax in consistency; it is 
soluble in many acid and alkaline liquids; 
and it imparts, by distillation, many of its 
‘properties to tinctures, balsams, and other 
medicinal preparations. The substance it- 
self was known long before its history. 
People found it, but they did not know 
how it got to the spots where it was formed. 
On the northern and eastern coasts of 
Africa, on some parts of the Mediterranean 
shore, in the East Indies and the West 
Indies, occasionally on the west coast of 
Ireland, ambergris is met with—floating on 


the surface of the sea, adhering to rocks, or 
thrown upon the beach. One celebrated 
piece was bought by the Dutch East India 
Company, in 1693, from the king of Ti- 
dore, to whom they gave eleven thousand 
thalers for it; it was almost spherical, 
measured two feet in diameter, and weighed 
a hundred and eighty-two pounds. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany offered fifty thou- 
sand crowns for it—with what result we 
know not. Another famous piece, found 
off the Cape of Good Hope, is said to 
have weighed no less than three hundred 
pounds. 

Renaudot, in a translation of an Arab 
book of travels, notices the occurrence of 
ambergris on the African coast, and then 
says: “‘The inhabitants of this country 
have camels trained up to the business, 
which they mount, and go in search of 
ambergris by moonlight, riding for that 
purpose along the shore. The camels are 
broken in to this, and as they perceive a 
piece of ambergris, they bend their knees 
and their rider picks it up.” But then 
comes a strange story—very like a whale! 
“There is another sort, which swims in 
great lumps upon the surface of the sea, 
like the body of an ox, or a little less, and 
weigh a great deal. When a certain fish 
of the whale kind, called tal, sees these 
floating lumps, he swallows the same, and 
is killed thereby. Then the whale is seea 


floating on the surface; and instantly the 
men, who are accustomed to this kind of 
fish, and know when these whales have 
swallowed ambergris, go out to him in their 
boats, and darting him with iron harpoons, 
they tow him to shore, where they split 
him down the back, and take out the 
ambergris.”’ 

Now this account, suggesting a connection 
between ambergris and the whale, was cor- 
roborated to some extent by the testimony 
of Kampfer, who, in his voyage to Japan, 
said that a good deal of ambergris was 
found on that coast, chiefly within the 
bodies of whales. Hence arose many theo- 
ries to account for the origin of this singu- 
lar substanee. The theories were in an- 
swer to such questions as the following: 
Is ambergris formed on the shore, melted 
by the heat of the sun, floated out into the 
sea, swallowed by whales, and again re- 
turned by them? Does it spring from the 
bottom of the sea in the form of a bitumen, 
which gradually rises to the surface, and 
hardens in the sunshine? Is it a kind of 
sea mushroom, torn up from the bottom 
by the violence of tempests? Is it a vege- 
table production, issuing out of the root of 
some tree whose roots always shoot to- 
wards the sea? Is it a species of wax or 
gum which distils from trees, drops into 
the sea, and congeals into a solid form? 
Is it a spongy kind of earth, washed off the 
rocks by the action of sea waves, and left 
floating on the surface? Is it mainly com- 
posed of honeycomb which falls into the 
sea from overhanging rocks where bees 
have taken up their abode? Is it a bitu- 
minous substance, which flows to the sea 
from the shore in a liquid form, and is 
there hardened and solidified ? 

There was thus, it will be seen, no lack 
of ingenuity in the speculations concern- 
ing the origin of ambergris, or the theories 
based uponthem. The bituminous hypoth- 
esis was believed to receive some support 
from the fact that at Madagascar, where 
much ambergris is found, the soil under 
the seacoast, and under the adjacent bed 
of the sea, is believed to be more or less 
impregnated with bitumen. Any true the- 
ory of ambergris, it was admitted, must ac- 
count for the fact that the pieces are fre- 
quently composed of many strata, with 
pebbles and other bodies enclosed between 
them, and the strata sometimes full of little 
shells. A safe conclusion, under any hy- 
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pothesis, was, that ambergris is originally 
in a fluid state, or at any rate sufficiently 
soft to envelop such small substances as 
fall in its way. 

One by one numerous ingenious theories 
fell to the ground; it was seen that they 
would not suffice to account for the appear- 
ances presented. The whale, it was evi- 
dent, must be associated with ambergris 
very intimately, in any explanation suited 
for the phenomena. When a whaling cap- 
tain came from the South Seas, and brought ~ 
home three hundred and sixty ounces of 
ambérgris, which had been taken out of the 
body of a whale, this fact led to further 
inquiry, from which it appeared that the 
substance was contained in a little bag in 
the interior of the huge leviathan ; lending 
probability to a supposition that amber- 
gris is, in some way or other, produced 
within the whale. 

About a century and a half ago, Doctor 
Boylston, of Boston, wrote thus: “Our 
whale-fishers of Nantucket, in New Eng- 
land, give me the following account. On 
cutting up a spermaceti whale, they found 
in him about twenty pounds weight, more 
or less, of ambergris; after which, they and 
other such fishermen became very curious 
in searching all such whales as they killed; 
and it has since been found in lesser quan- 
tities in several whales of that kind, and 
in no other. They add further, that it is 
contained in a cyst or bag, without any in- 
let or outlet to it, and that they have some- 
times found the bag empty and yet entire.” 

These American fishermen were on the 
right track. The experiments and ebserva- 
tions of naturalists have led to a pretty 
general opinion that ambergris, although it 
has its origin within the body of the whale, 
is not produced by the animal from any 
foreign source. One circumstance seems 
to show that it is probably the result of 
disease. The number of whales which 
contain ambergris bears but a small pro- 
portion to the whole number caught; and 
moreover, the whales which contain this 
peculiar secretion appear more weak and 
sickly than the generality of those cap- 
tured. There are several species of whale ; 
but it is the spermaceti kind which, so far 
as is known, alone yields ambergris. Nearly 
always small remains of whale food, hard 
and undigested, are found in the concre- 
tion; and no doubt is now entertained that 
ambergris is connected with the digestive 
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apparatus of the sperm whale—perhaps a 
penalty for eating his dinner too heedlessly. 

As to the designation, some languages 
give the name amber, or a word very simi- 
lar to it, to ambergris; applying to the 
necklace and pipe-méouth material a very 
different designation. Thus, in German, 
our ambergris is amber, and our amber 
bernstein; and the word amber itself, in 
the form ambar, is the Arabic for amber- 
gris. Therefore, it may be, ambergris is 
the real original, and amber only the owner 
of the name by a kind of stealth. In some 
dictionaries the definitions are so managed 
as to rest upon the distinction between yel- 
low amber and gray amber, the latter being 
ambergris. There may perchance be many 
readers who surmise that, as amber is a 
material for personal ornament, ambergris 
in like manner occupies a place in the list. 
But such is not the case. Ambergris, al- 
though not exactly sticky, is squeezable, 
and unfitted to be wrought into definite 
forms. It is used in the East as an article 
of food, or, more correctly, as a flavoring 
ingredient, and an aid incookery. A simi- 
lar use of it formerly prevailed in England. 
There are old buoks in which the substance 
is called ambergrease, and in which it is 
mentioned in connection with the rich 
brown gravy of roast meat, as contradistin- 
guished from fat gravy. Milton, in his 
Tempter’s Feast, speaks of— 

Beasts of chase, or fowl of game 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 
Gris-amber steamed; all fish from sea or shore, 
Freshet, or purting broek. 
Maucaulay says that, on the death of 
Charles the Second, rumors spread abroad 
to the effect that ‘‘Something had been 
put into his broth, something added to his 
favorite dish of eggs and ambergris.” The 
substance is more generally used, however, 
as a pastile, or an ingredient in perfumery. 
Much ambergris is taken to Mecca by the 
Hajjis on their annua! pilgrimage, probably 
for use in fumigating the holy places, much 
as frankincense is used in Catholic coun- 
tries. In Europe, it is employed by per- 
fumers in scenting pastiles, candles, wash- 
balls, bottles, hair-powder, etc.; while its 
essence, with or without the addition of 
musk, is mixed with powders, pastes, skin- 
softeners, and other of those toilet myster- 
ies which men folk are not permitted to 
inquire about too minutely. 

And now foramber. The late Sir George 
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Cornewall Lewis, a statesman whose mind 

was stored with a singular medley of erudite 

notions, ransacked ancient writers with a 

view of ascertaining how far aniber was 

known in remote days. We cannot follow 

him in his search, but must be content with 

stating that, like ambergris, this substance 

was used long before its origin was known. 

The jewellers and trinket-makers of the 

East tempted their customers with elegant 

orngments, for the person, the dress and 

the table, made of a substance unlike any 

other in use; presenting all shades of yel- 

low, from nearly white to almost brown, 

for the most part transparent when polished, 

though occasionally opaque or clouded ; in- 

flammable, and exhaling a white, pungent, 

aromatic smoke when burning; slightly 
resinous in taste and smell when cold; 
found in nodules or lumps from the size of 
a pea to that of a child’s head. The well- 
to-do Orientals purchased their necklaces, 

bracelets, amulets, pipestems, etc., without 
inquiring very minutely from what source 
the material had been derived. Those who 
took interest in the matter were divided in 
opinion. Some supposed amber to be an 
animal substance, resembling beeswax, se- 
creted by a peculiar kind of ant inhabiting 
pine forests. Some, thinking the vegetable 
kingdom to be a more probable source than 
the animal, regarded it as a gum which 
oozed out of pine trees, and gradually 
solidified. A third party, looking to the 
mineral rather than to either of the other 
two kingdoms of nature, pronounced amber 
to be a fossil mineral, of antediluvian ori- 
gin. All, however, admitted that the 
theory, whichever was adopted, must be 
such as would explain the presence of in: 
sects, flies, bits of leaves, etc., in many of 
the specimens; such extraneous matters 
must have entered when the amber was in 
a viscid, if not fluid state, for the insects 

are, in numerous instances, preserved with 

all their delicate details uninjured. 

Inquiry gradually led to a knowledge of 
the fact that amber is found in the sand 
and clay near seashores, as also exposed on 
the shore and near the mouths of a few 
large rivers. It has been found in Sicily, 
Poland, Saxony, Siberia, Greenland, on 
the coast of Yorkshire, and once in a 
gravel pit near Hyde Park Corner. But 
the great storehouse is the Baltic shore of 
East Prussia, in the neighborhood of 
Memel, Pillau, Konigsberg and Dantzic. 
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The usual mode of searching for it is to 
explore the seacoasts after storms, when 
the amber is found in rounded nodules 
near the shore. Another mode is to wade 
into the sea, and scrape the seabed with a 
ring-mouthed net attached to a pole. A 
more hazardous method is to go out ina 
boat, scrape the precipitous cliffs of the 
coast with hooked scrapers, and examine 
the fragments thus brought down; pieces 
of amber often reward the search. There 
are occasions, after a storm, when much 
lignite is found floating on the sea, con- 
taining amber entangled among it. 

Amber has quite a fancy value. Large 
pieces will fetch a price bearing no sort of 
regulated relation to that obtained for 
smaller specimens. A piece one pound in 
weight is sought after by dealers as a treas- 
ure; and when it comes to ten pounds 
weight (which is in rare instances the case) 
its price rises to thousands of pounds ster- 
ling. The largest mass at present known 
weighs eighteen pounds; it was found in 
Lithuania, and is preserved in the Royal 
Museum at Berlin. Some connoisseurs 
prefer the specimens which present a beau- 
tiful transparency of colors; others look 
out for those in which insects are most 
perfectly preserved. It is all a metter of 
taste. Wise men tell us, however, that we 
must not always rely on the genuineness of 
particular specimens. Artificers, whose 
ingenuity is in advance of their honesty, 
take small pieces of amber, smooth the 
ssrfaces, moisten them with linseed oil, 
and press them together over a charcoal 
fire. And the same folks know how to 
insinuate a tiny insect, or a fly’s wing, for 
a possible purchaser who is known to have 
a penchant for pieces of amber thus 
adorned. The great museum of jewels and 
minerals at Dresden contains many such 
built-up specimens; and the British Mu- 
seum contains many curious pieces of am- 
ber, inclosing insects of numerous species ; 
while at the South Kensington Museum, 
and at the International Exhibition of the 
present year, there are numerous works of 
art cunningly wrought out of this sub- 
stance. We will beliéve that these consist 
of real amber, and not of the gum copal 
which occasionally does duty as such. 
Veritable or factitious, the pieces of gum 
preserved in museums disclose plentiful 
bits of bees, wasps, gnats, spiders and bee- 
tles, more or less perfect, suggesting the 
couplet: 
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The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare; 
The wonder’s how on earth they entered there. 

It is no longer a wonder. All now agree 
that this amber is an indurated resin which 
oozes from old pine and fir trees, and ac- 
cumulates into nodules large or smal! as 
the case may be. The Baltic provinces 
are rich in the kind of trees which produce 
it—just as Canada is rich in the species 
which yield turpentine. 

Amber.requires to be handled with care 
in fabricating it into articles of ornament. 
In making necklaces, earrings, bracelets, 
snuff-boxes, mouth-pieces for pipes, etc., 
the nodules are split on a turning-lathe, 
smoothed into shape by whetstones, pol- 
ished with chalk and water, then with 
vegetable oil, and completed by rubbing 
with flannel. Amber is one of the most 
electrical substances known; indeed, elec- 
tricity derived its name from elektron, the 
Greek name for amber. The pieces be- 
come so hot and excited while being oper- 
ated upon, that the workmen find it neces- 
sary to give them intervals of rest, or they 
would fly into fragments. Nay, the work- 
men themselves are subject to tremors; 
they are, in fact, electrified, without 
exactly knowing it.. By cautious treatment, 
the substance can be bent into various 
forms while warm. 

The commodity known in the trade as 
artificial musk is nothing more than amber 
dissolved into a viscid wax with nitric acid. 
The coarser kinds of amber, which would 
not be much valued in the solid state, are 
used in making several sorts of varnish, 
some of which are highly useful to coach- 
painters. Pharmaceutists procure from it, 
by distillation, a volatile oil useful as an 
antispasmodic. 

We might be tempted, by the title of this 
article, to say something about Weinhold’s 
extraordinary story of the Amber Witch; 
but let it pass; amber had not so much to 
do with that matter as skillful writing; the 
attempt of a clever man to deceive clever 
critics into a belief that a merely invented 
story was really a matter of fact. 


Health is the foundation of the world’s 
prosperity. Wealth is the result of the toils 
of health. A strong enduring body is good 
capital to begin business with. A sound 
mind and good judgment add greatly to its 
value. Possessed of these, a man may earn 
a living, and enjoy it when earned. 
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“ Outgrown.” 


OUTGROWN. 
BY MARIE OLIVER. 


“ May I go over the children’s ward? I 
wish to adopt a little girl; partly to amuse 
me, and partly to wait upon me, as I am 
something of an invalid. She must be very 
pretty, for I can’t endure ugly children, 
and I want her to have light curling hair, 
for I positively adore curls,” said the rich 
Mrs, Saville, as sbe stood before the iron 
gate of the orphan asylum one snowy 
morning in winter, her silken robes gath- 
ered closely about her to shut out the cold, 
and her dainty frame shivering in spite of 
its fur raiment. 

The matron, answering her impatient 
summons, bowed respectfully as she ad- 
mitted her. 

“See the children, did you say? Cer- 
tainly. Will you please step this way, for 
we have several very pretty ones. About 
what age do you prefer?” 

“Somewhere about eight or nine. I 
don’t care if she is a trifle older than that, 
only she must be handsome, for I can’t 
bear ugly children.” 

Mrs. Saville threw herself into one of the 
neat but plain armchairs scattered about 
the reception-room as the matron ushered 
her in, at the same time drawing her costly 
garments about her with a smothered ex- 
clamation of disgust, as if the very carpet 
could or would in some way injure them. 

“T am in no hurry,” she said to the 
awed matron. ‘‘ My coachman will wait. 
But remember, the child must be hand- 
some, else I will not take her; for as she 
will inherit my name, she must have some- 
thing to recommend her.” 

And just then the lady, catching sight of 
the long though somewhat old-fashioned 
mirror at the further end of the apartment, 
began a rapid arrangement of her laces, 
which, owing to her brisk walk through 
the close corridors, had become somewhat 
rumpled. 

The puzzled matron went out into the 
adjoining room, where the various little 
- ones were assembled, engaged with their 
studies, hurriedly, and yet noiselessly, 
seizing upon the child nearest her with so 
fierce a grasp as to cause her to cry aloud. 

This outburst, however, was quickly 


hushed. A slight shake and a “ There! 
there! keep still!’ were sufficient.  still- 
ness prevailed over all. Some twenty little 
ones were selected and marched into the 
large sleeping apartment common to all. 

Then the task of dressing commenced. 
The swish of the sponges in water, the 
dipping of brushes, the occasional smoth- 
ered “‘ You hurt!’ from the children, were 
the only sounds heard, mingled with the 
matron’s quick voice, as she ordered her 
assistants. 

“* Mary, you will find Ida’s frock in that 
drawer. Sarah, here is a bit of blue ribbon 
to tie Harry’s hair back with. Blue is 
more becoming to her than red. Put that 
on Isabel.’’ 

But after a while the labor of dressing 
was over. Then there was only a hurried 
shaking back of freshly curled hair and a 
brushing of dresses. For every child in 
the room knew that sometime she would 
leave that dusty asylum for another home, 
and that she must be prepared to go with 
whomsoever would take her. 

So, after a few moments, the matron 
threw open the door of the reception-room, 
and they filed in; just twenty of the fairest 
little girls in the asylum; and if Mrs. Sa- 
ville had any heart, it must have gone forth 
then, as blue eyes and black, gray and 
brown, eagerly sought her handsome but 
haughty face. 

Yet children are keen observers; and so, 
before she had spoken, more than one had 
drawn back, as if something had taught 
them they could expect no mother-love 
from that quarter. Wealth might be 
showered upon them, comforts and luxu- 
ries also, but love never! 

So they fell back, clinging to each other, 
all the while steadily refusing to meet the 
severe rebuking gaze of the attendants. 

Mrs. Saville never rose from the chair 
where she had first thrown herself. She 
only raised her eyeglass,and looked through 
it at the row of blushing faces before her, 
the jewels on her fingers almost blinding 
the eyes now shyly regarding her. 

“ There,” she said, at last, “is one who 
will just suit me. That little fairy thing 
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dressed in gray, with a blue ribbon in her 
hair. Bring her here to me. I will take 
herimmediately. Nevermind packing her 
clothes; they will not, of course, do for 
her in her new home. But what is her 
name? Why, how strangely she acts! 
Stand still, child, and let me look at you! 
Why, you are a perfect little tiger!’ And 
the lady angrily rescued her torn laces 
from the little one’s restless plunge. ‘‘ Do 
you always behave so? That bit of trim- 
ming cost me ten dollars a yard, and it is 
all but ruined. I am afraid you are a ter- 
rible child.” 

The matron knelt down quickly to re- 
place with a pin the injured article, then 
she got up slowly, as if to apologize for the 
little girl’s behaviour. 

“Tam very sorry that this should have 
happened, my lady; but Harry is generally 
good. She is easily governed, only, if she 
is to be taken by you, I must tell you that 
she has a sister, a few years older, and that 
they were placed here with the desire that 
we would not separate them. We have 
promised we would not. So, as you do not 
care for two, I fear she would not suit you. 
Hadn’t you better look a trifle further? 
Here are many pretty ones; besides, I fear 
Harry would not -go with you unless her 
sister went too.” 

** Not go with me!”’ cried the lady, start- 
ing from herchair in astonishment. *‘ Pray, 
what is she here for then? Tohave things 
all her own way? Not at all; I want her, 
and I will have her. Her temper just suits 
me, after all. Her beauty is dazzling! So 
show me the other one. If she is as lovely, 
I will take her also, for I will have Harry!’ 

The matron silently pointed her out. 
She was not one of the chosen twenty. 
She had only quietly stolen in on hearing 
the voice of her little sister raised in angry 
cries at the lady’s harsh shake, given when 
the flounce was injured; and when Mrs. 
Saville contrasted the pinched face and 
dark eyes beside Harry’s bright beauty, she 
raised both hands with a slight shedder. 

“Mercy! what a fright! What is its 
name ?”’ 

“ Wealthy Herrick.” 

“Wealthy? Goodness! what a name! 
Pray, what is she wealthyin? Not ingood 
looks, certainly,” she added, laughing at 
her own pun. “And the little one. Has she 
just such a title ?”’ 

“No,madam. Her right name is Hattie, 
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but among the children she is commonly 
called Harry. It is only a passing fancy 
of theirs.” 

Only a passing fancy? I should think 
it was! It is truly shocking! She must 
be. called Grace or Lily, Maud or Eva, in- 
stead of ‘Harry! ‘That is a boy’s name. 
But come here, Harry. I want to talk with 
you. I have avery handsome house and 
lovely clothes awaiting some little girl; and 
now if you will come and live with me, you 
shall have them, and a great many more’ 
beautiful things? Will you?’ 

A resolute smile crept over the little face. 
The hand imprisoned in that of the lady’s 
was pulled hastily away. The rosebud 
mouth shut tightly over the even pearly 
teeth. 

“No,” she said, “‘I wont stir a step. If 
Wealthy can’t go, then I wont.” 

Mrs. Saville laughed joyously. 

‘Capital!’ shecried. ‘What a temper! 
How I shall enjoy crushing it! And now 
remember, Harry, if you do not mind me 
in everything, punishment shall surely fol- 
low. Butif you wont go without your sis- 
ter, I will take you both. Wealthy will do 
nicely for your dressing-maid, and when 
once settled, beyond that, there will be no 
intimacy between you.” 

Soshe rose to go. The little girls’ hoods 
were fastened on, a few kisses bestowed, 
and, preceded by their new owner, they 
went out to the grand sleigh in waiting, 
silently and shyly. 

“IT think,” said the matron, humbly, as 
the tall footman assisted his lady to get in, 
and tossed the children like so many toys 
after her, ‘‘that you will find Wealthy to 
be an uncommon child. She seems to 
have outgrown most of the girls in her 
thoughts and feelings.” 

Mrs. Saville looked down contemptuously. 

‘“‘Humph! as far as I can see, she has 
outgrown nothing but her clothes; while 
as for educating her—why, she is to be a 
servant for my adopted daughter! That is 
all. Didn’t you understand me? I have 
taken Harry for my own, but Wealthy will 
be nothing to me.”? And the haughty wo- 
man stopped suddenly, for something in 
the timid pale face beside her checked the 
remaining words trembling upon her 
tongue, and she could not give them 
utterance. 

Then, too, there was a world of pleading 
in the sad dark eyes, as if their owner had 
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caught glimpses of another world beyond ; 
and because she knew not what would hap- 
pen to her before she reached it, a shadow. 
had fallen upon her heart, and lay in the 
depths of her wonderful eyes. 

Then there was something strange about 
her. When she moved it seemed as if her 
inner sight was viewing something impos- 
sible for others to see; and when she spoke 
her voice betrayed some hidden awe, as if 
she lived in and loved a world of her own 
—an atmosphere unknown to her associates. 

So when the cruel words, “ Wealthy will 
be nothing to me,” fell upon her ear, she 
looked up into the fair countenance above 
her, and gave a little sigh, as if she had 
expected nothing more and never should; 
while Harry accepted the robe which John 
threw to her as nonchalantly as if she had 
been accustomed to the same elegance al! 
her life. 

Mrs. Saville tucked it about her kindly. 

“We will soon make a beauty of you,” 
she said. ‘But hereafter you will be 
called Florence Louise Saville, for you are 
now my adopted daughter; and with your 
new name, I wish all thoughts of your old 
surroundings dropped. Do you under- 
stand ?”” 

Yes, Harry understood, and very willing- 
ly promised to forget her past life. Indeed, 
with the luxuries before her, she had no 
wish to remember anything but them. For 
she was now Miss Florence! She was to 
have beautiful clothes; have servants to 
wait upon her; ride in a carriage, and have 
all the toys she craved. So she curled her- 
self up on the spacious seat proudly, and 
waited until she was set down with Wealthy 
before the steps of her new home. Then 
came the change. 

Wealthy grew accustomed to seeing 
everything lovely showered upon Harry, 
and she herself go without. There was a 
tiny chamber, elegantly furnished, leading 
from Mrs. Saville’s, its carpet rivalling 
nature’s bouquets of roses, and its walls 
aud curtains the soft blue sky. There 
were tender furs and pretty dresses, rib- 
bons and feathers, delicate slippers and 
ermine cloaks, books and flowers, toys and 
pets for Harry, while Wealthy received 
only the cast-off garments of servants, and 
many a night cried herself to sleep in her 
little cold attic: Still she said nothing, and 
after a while grew used to seeing her little 
sister dressed in laces and velvets, with 
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curling her beautiful hair, and hushing her 
to sleep each night within the elegantly- 
carved cradle-bed. 

The servants said it was a shame; that 
Wealthy, with proper care bestowed upon 
her, would be as handsome as Miss Flor- 
ence, and that she was a sight better. But 
Mrs. Saville would not listen; she only 
praised Harry and scolded Wealthy, till the 
former became spoiled, and the latter 
almost heart-broken. 

Then Clara, the parlor-girl, took her part, 
together with Bessie the chamber-maid, 
and both declared that when Master Rob- 
ert got home, things would be different. 

This Master Rokert was Lady Saville’s 
only child, and she a widow, who, since the 
completion of his sixteenth year, had been 
abroad with his uncle finishing his educa- 
tion; and during that time, having been 
out from his mother’s influence, he had 
imbibed the sound doctrines of his uncle, 
and had grown into an honest tender- 
hearted man of twenty-one, who would, in 
two years more, return to his mother’s 
home to reign there as master. 

A picture of him, taken at the time he 
left home, hung in the big drawing-room, 
and Wealthy, at one time, while dusting in 
the hall, had, through the half-open door, 
caught glimpses of the pretty brown-eyed 
boy; but Harry was more bold, and talked 
quite roundly of the time when she would 
be his bride, and take possession of the old 
house with him. For Mrs. Saville had said 
so, and Mrs. Saville’s word was law 
wherever she went. P 

But the two years passed at length. Then 
the house was one chaos of confusion, for 
the master was coming home. The draw- 
ing-rooms were thrown open, cards of in- 
vitation were issued, tables groaned with 
their weight of silver, and the gifts of rare 
conservatories graced the elegant halls, 
while, dressed in a costly blue silk, with 
diamonds in her hair, proud girlish Harry 
lingered in the music-room, idly drumming 
the hymn of welcome with which she was 
to greet the lord and master. 

As for Wealthy, she kept out of the way 
as well as she could; her neat but plain 
calico painfully contrasted with the silken 
garments of Lady Saville, so she tried to 
hide herself as much as possible. But after 
the grand ball had taken place and the ele- 
gant breakfast was pronouficed ready, she 
stole into the grand dining-room in her own 
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Harry had not arisen. She had already 
begun the role of a young lady, so, as her 
lessons could wait until she was ready to 
attend to them, she had kept her room, 
and, within the spacious depths of the 
oven, a delicate repast stood awaiting the 
appearance of this pampered child of fash- 
ion, while at one end of the table sat Mis. 
Saville, and just opposite her her only son, 
for whose sake the previous festivities had 
been given. He looked up as the young 
orphan entefed, and a faintly inquiring 
look passed over his face, 

** Mother,” he said, ‘who is this young 
person? A friend, or only a—” 

Mrs. Saville interrupted him with a 
majestic wave of the hand, at the same 
time turning to Wealthy as she pointed to 
the door. 

“She is only my waiting-maid, Robert, 
and Harry’s assistant, Wealthy, you may 
retire.” 

So the young girl went out silently, and 
the moment her footsteps died away in the 
hall, the generous master broke out 
quickly. 


“Only a waiting-maid, did you say? 
Why, mother, I tell you that she has more 
pluck in her little finger than your favorite 
has in her whole body. Bah, this is non- 


sense! Why hasn’t she been sent to 
school, and clothed like other girls? If 
my money has been appropriated to rig up 
yonder, pink-faced chit, why not to instruct 
this Wealthy, with the glorious light of 
coming glory shining in her eyes ?” 

Mrs. Savile held up. her hands in aston- 
ishment. 

“Robert, Robert, is this the teaching 
you have received from your uncle?” she 
cried, the jewelled fingers holding the 
massive silver fork trembling violently. 
‘*How dare you question the propriety or 
the impropriety of your mother’s move- 
meats ?”” 

“T have the best right in the world, 
namely, because you are my mother,’’ re- 
turned the young man, leaning back from 
the table with a very decided expression of 
countenance. ‘ Besides, as I have before 
stated, Wealthy has more sense in her 
little finger than Florence has in her whole 
body. I recognize her genius, and I dare 
say that in mental culture she has, even 
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now, outgrown the useless little mortal 
above us. Why, mother, your treatment 


of this frail girl is absurd, I am also sur- 
prised at your clothing Florence, or Harry, 


as she is named, in the manner you do. 
And now Wealthy Herrick must be edu- 
cated. She has got it im her, and it must 
be brought out; so, whatever folly you 
pursue with Harry, I shall, in the future, 
make a sacrifice for Wealthy. She is bound 


to you, I understand, until she is twenty- 
one. She is now fifteen. Very well. Dur- 
ing that time I shall share the honors of ~ 
Harry equally with her, and when her 
freedom day comes, she shall go or stay, 
just as she pleascs. But, my dear mother, 
this decision need not part you andI. [ 
will still be the most devoted of sons, only 
hereafter Wealthy Herrick’s place as a 
waiting-maid will be vacant.” 

In vain did Mrs. Saville protest. Robert 
was firm, and that very day a change came 
to Wealthy Herrick. From the gloomy 
attic she was removed to a luxurious cham- 


ber adjoining Harry's own, Dresses costly 
and tasty were fitted to her. Laces rare 
and expensive became hers. Masters were 
commanded to teach her all her yearnings 
required; and at length, after one year of 
hard study, she wag removed with Harry 
to Mrs. Hill’s Academy for Young Ladies, 

There her face lost its pinched look. Her 
cheeks took a fairer fullness, her eyes grew 
bright and happy, her splendid figure 
rounded out into a mature womanhood, 
while her movements became graceful, and 
her tastes quiet yet forcible. Her talents 
were many, but that of music was the chief 
one, and, as nature had gifted her witha 
rare voice, Robert had spared neither time 
nor money to indulge her desire, while 
whatever he heaped upon Wealthy Mrs. 
Saville followed suit with Harry. 

So matters went on in this way until the 
school life of the two girls was over; but, 
just as Mrs. Saville was looking forward to 
the coming out of Harry as a reward for 
her patient waiting, a fever stepped across 
the threshold of the stately mansion, and 
death touched the fair cheek of the proud 
beauty. The light faded out from the 
bright eye, the lids drooped wearily, the 
hands lay upon the still bosom quietly, 
the merry voice grew hushed: Up stairs 
in the little chamber rich dresses lay un- 
heeded, costly jewels became useless, and, 
bowed down with a mighty grief, Wealthy 


put from her the haughty face of the only 
idol she had ever known. 


After the funeral Mrs, Saville clothed 


herself in the deepest of mourning robes, 
and shut herself in her chamber, having 
conceived the greatest possible dislike for 
Wealthy, as if she in some way had been 
the means of robbing her of her treasure, 
and interfering with her plans, forgetful 


that hers was but a small loss compared to 


that of the lonely heart left behind. Not 
that Harry had loved Wealthy. On the 
contrary, she had often forgotten her, and 
at times ill-treated her, for she was so 
wrapped up in her own beauty and wishes; 
but she had been her only living relative, 
and Wealthy had loved her, and now sor- 
rowed long for her. 

But the keen trouble did not.end here. 
The fever was not yet ready to take its 
flight. Mrs. Saville became the next 
moaning victim. Servants fled in fear; 
help was nowhere at hand. And then, in 
her true womanhood, went Wealthy Her- 


rick into the chamber of suffering, Her 
hands smoothed the hot pillows, her fingers 
bathed the heated brow, her voice soothed 
the fretful complainings, and her calm eye 
kept watch over all until the plague passed, 
the house again became opened, and Mrs. 
Saville, for the first time in her life, kissed 
Wealthy Herrick and blessed her. 

After that the manly true-hearted Robert 
sought this true woman as his wife; asked 
her to take him just as he was, and make 
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him as he should be. So she accepted him, 
finding at last her life’s blessing to be cen- 


tered in his love and his heart. 


Children came to cheer them; glad young 
voices were heard in the halls which once 
rang with the glad tones of the girlish 
Harry; tender faces gleamed out from the 
ivied windows ef the old mansion, and at 
last, just when the life work seemed all 
complete, the hands grew weary and the 
tired feet faltering; the soul of the true 
earnest woman passed up yonder. 

The blow came heavily to Robert Saville. 
With his children about his knees long he 
sat beside his silent wife, musing upon that 
unseen world to which she had gone, and 
vainly trying to understand the mysteries 
of which she had always had a dim concep- 
tion. But a cloud obscured his vision. All 
about him lay scattered traces of her life 
work. His children wore the tiny robes 
she had wrought for them, her needle lay 
in the little apron she had been last en- 
gaged upon, and in her private drawer the 


last pages of a new song, finished like the 
life of its composer, while close beside her 
easy-chair her slippers stood, no longer 
needed, for those feet were never to grow 
weary again. The tender friend, the true 
wife, the loving mother and the clinging 
companion had left them, and having out- 
grown those earthly garments and become 
tired of labor, she had exchanged them all 
for those glories between which and our 
eyes God has kindly drawn a veil. 


Snortiy after the death of Cardinal 
Mazarin, about the year 1662, a prisoner, 
whose face was concealed by a mask, was 
brought with the utmost privacy by M. de 
Saint-Mars to the chateau of Pignerol, in 
Piedmont, a citadel built by the French, 
and demolished in 1696. The prisoner ap- 
peared to be young; was tall, well-made, 
and of noble bearing. The mask he wore 
was not of “iron,’? as generally believed, 
but of black velvet stiffened with whale- 
bone, and furnished about its lower part 
with steel springs, which permitted its 
wearer to breathe, eat, drink and sleep 
without difficulty. It covered the whole 
of the face, and was fastened behind the 
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head with a padlock, of which the governor 
kept the key. This functionary was under 
orders from the king to put the masked 
captive immediately to death if he attempt- 
ed to show his face, or sought to com- 
municate the knowledge of his identity to 
any one. 

About the year 1698, this same prisoner 
was removed to the castle in the little 
island of Sainte-Marguerite, off the coast 
of Provence, where he occupied an apart- 
ment lighted by a window on the north 
side, pierced through a wall four feet thick, 
secured by three iron bars. A sentinel 
was always placed at the two extremities 
of the fortress towards the sea, with orders 
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to fire on any vessel that should approach 
within a certain distance. 

In 1698, M. de Saint-Mars was appointed 
governor of the famous fortress of the 
Bastille; and, on quitting Sainte-Margue- 
rite, took the masked prisoner thither in a 
litter. The new governor is stated by M. 
de Jonca, then lieutenant of the Bastille, 
to have arrived at the dreaded fortress 
with his masked charge on Thursday, the 
18th of September, 1698, at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. The latter, on his arrival, 
was placed in the tower of the Basiniere, 
where he remained until nine o’clueck at 
night, when he was conducted by M. de 
Jonca to an apartment in “‘ the third tower 
of the Bertandiere,’’ which he occupied 
until his death. This apartment was the 
best in the Bastille, and had been previ- 
ously prepared for its new occupant by the 
governor, and furnished with everything 
deemed necessary for his use. The masked 
prisoner was accompanied on his izstalla- 
tion in this apartment by an attendant 
named De Rosargues, said to have been a 
major in a company of Free Lances, who 
was appointed to wait on him, and who 
eontinued to do so until the death of the 
captive. As this De Rosargues had accom- 
panied the new governor and his mysterious 
charge from Sainte-Marguerite, it is prob- 
able that he had previously served the lat- 
ter in the same capacity. Very few of the 
other officials or servants employed in the 
Bastille were allowed to approach the pris- 
oner, and none were ever permitted to 
speak with him... He was sometimes visited, 
when indisposed, by a medical officer at- 
tached to the prison; and also on one occa- 
sion by the surgeon Nelaton, who bled him 
inthearm. These gentlemen were allowed 
to feel his pulse, to examine his tongue 
and other parts of his body, and to address 
to him a few queries respecting his health; 
but they were neither permitted to see his 
face nor to speak with him. M. Nelaton 
described the masked patient as of dark 
complexion, possessing a voice so sweet 
and touching, that it could not be heard 
without awakening sympathy; making no 
complaint of his position; grave and digni- 
fied in manner, and having the air of a 
person of distinction: a description which 
tallies with that which was given of him 
to Voltaire by the son-in-law of the physi- 
cian of the Bastille. 

Rigorous as was his sequestration from 
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the world, he was uniformly treated with 
the utmost respect by all who approached 
him. Already, in the castle of Sainte- 
Marguerite, he had been visited by the 
Duke de Louvois, whose intimacy with the 
king had probably gained for him a knowl- 
edge of the identity so much disputed in 
latter times, and this nobleman, whose 
haughtiness was proverbial, remained un- 
covered and standing throughout the inter- 
view, and is even said to have addressed 
the prisoner as ‘‘mon prince.’”’ M. de 
Saint-Mars—a man of repulsive exterior, — 
harsh manners and dubious principles, 
but whose devotion to the king was entire 
and unhesitating— invariably remained 
standing in the presence of his captive; 
and, on the day when he entered the Bastille 
as its governor, himself waited upon him 
at the table. The apartment occupied by 
the prisoner was richly furnished; his ap- 
parel was of the most sumptuous descrip- 
tion: and he was supplied with the most 
luxurious viands, served up in silver plate. 
Of his avocations during his long confine- 
ment no record remains, except that he 
amused himself with playing on the guitar. 

On Sunday, November 17th, 1703, the 
masked prisoner, “on his return from 
mass,” was taken ill, and died on the fol- 
lowing day. As soon as he expired, his 
head was severed from his body and cut to 
pieces, to prevent his features from being 
seen. The headless trunk, registered un- 
der the designation of ‘‘ Marchiali, aged 
forty-five,” was interred on the 20th, in the 
cemetery of the church of St. Paul, in the 
presence of De Rosargues, and of M. Reihl, 
surgeon-major of the Bastille. The muti- 
lated remains of the head were buried in 
different places, in order the more effectu- 
ally to disappoint curiosity. Immediately 
after his decease, an order was given to 
destroy everything that had been used by 
him. His clothes, linen, mattresses, bed- 
ding and furniture were burned; the plate 
which had been used at his table was 
melted down; the walls of the apartment 
in which he had been confined were care- 
fully seraped and then whitewashed, its 
doors and windows were destroyed, and its 
flooring was taken up, to make sure that no 
scrap of paper, no distinctive relic, or 
mark of any kind, had been hidden be- 
neath it by its mysterious occupant. 

Entire silence appears to have been 
maintained on the subject of the masked 
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captive by the persons to whom this singu- 
lar state-secret was confided; and the suc- 
cessors of Louis XIV. have invariably 
maintained the same attitude with regard 
to it. M. de Chamillard seems to have 
been the last person, out of the royal fam- 
ily of France, who was entrusted with this 
secret. The second Marshal de la Feuil- 
lade, who married his daughter, and who 
had always been tormented by the desire 
to penetrate the mystery, conjured his 
father-in-law, on his knees, when M. de 
Chamillard was on his deathbed, to reveal 
to him the name of the prisoner then, as 
now, known by the name of “ The Man in 
the Iron Mask.” But the expiring minis- 
ter refused to satisfy his curiosity, declar- 
ing that it was a secret of state, and that 
he had sworn never to reveal it. 

Louis XV., to whom the secret is said to 
have been revealed by the regent, remarked, 
on one occasion, when certain courtiers 
had been discussing this subject in his 
presence, “ Let them dispute; no one has 
yet said the truth upon this matter.’ 

M. de Laborde, first valet to Louis XV., 
and who stood high in the favor and confi- 
dence of his master, once besought him to 
tell him the secret of this imprisonment; 
when the king replied, ‘‘ I am sorry that it 
happened ; but the confinement of that un- 
fortunate man did no wrong to any one 
but himself, and saved France from great 
calamities;’ adding, ‘‘ You are not to 
know who it was.” 

Among the legends which sprang up 
around the prison-homes of the mysterious 
individual in question, is one that tells 
how, while at Sainte-Marguerite, the pris- 
oner one day wrote something with the 
point of a knife an one of the silver plates 
used at his table, and flung it out of the 
window towards a boat that stood near the 
bank, almost at the foot of the tower. A 
fisherman, who owned the boat, took up 
the plate and carried it to the governor, 
when the latter, with great surprise, asked 
the fisherman: 

‘Have you read what was written on 
this plate? Or has anybody else seen it in 
your hands?” 

“T cannot read,” replied the fisherman. 
“T have but just found it, and nobody else 
has seen it.” 

The fisherman was detained until Saint- 
Mars was well assured that he could not 
read, and that no one else had seen the 
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plate; when he was dismissed by the gov- 
ernor with these words: 

“Go, then; it is lucky for you that you 
do not know how to read.”’ 

It has also been asserted by M. Crange 
Chancel that a person named Du Buisson 
and some other prisoners were placed in a 
room under that oceupied by the masked 
captive, and conversed with him by the 
tunnel of the chimney; and on Du Buisson 
asking him to tell him his name and condi- 
tion, he replied that ‘to do so would cost 
his own life, and the lives of those to 
whom he should reveal the secret.’? This 
writer does not state in which of the pris- 
ons inhabited by the mysterious captive 
this conversation took place; but we know 
that it could not have been in the Bastille, 
as the apartment occupied by him in that 
fortress was found, on the destruction of 
the building in 1789, to be absolutely with- 
out communication with any other. 

But without attaching much importance 
to these and some other stories, enough is 
certainly known with regard to the history 
of the prisoner in question to justify the 
conelusion that he must have been not only 
a person of very high rank, but also one 
whose existence was a source of danger to 
the monarch by whom he was retained so 
long sequestrated from all that gives value 
to life; and, as already remarked, a prob- 
lem so eminently calculated to stimulate 
inquiry as to the secret of an identity 
which could at once inspire so much un- 
easiness and command so much deference, 
on the part of a sovereign so proud and un- 
scrupulous as Louis XIV., could not fail 
to lead toa vast amount of research, and 
to prompt the formation of various hypoth- 
ses explanatory of the mystery; these hy- 
potheses being almost as numerous as the 
writers who support them, and with the 
exception of those advanced by the two 
first named, agreeing only in their obvious 
impossibility. 

Voltaire, who was the first to call atten- 
tion to this subject, and who declares that 
he gained his information from parties liv- 
ing in his time, eye-witnesses of the partic- 
ulars he gives, and who may possibly have 
gathered some information on the subject 
during his two imprisonments in the Bas- 
tille, was the first to suggest a logical solu- 
tion of this curious problem, by supposing 
the masked prisoner to have been an ille- 
gitimate son of Anne of Austria, wife of 
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Louis XIII. The scandalous intimacy ex- 
isting between the queen and her brother- 
in-law, the turbulent and unprincipled 
Gaston of Orleans, supplied Voltaire with 
a not improbable hypothesis as to the pos- 
sible paternity of the captive; and, un- 
doubtedly, this hypothesis would do much 
towards explaining the appareat inconsis- 
tencies of the treatment he is known to 
have received. 

It is evident that the queen, under the 
supposed circumstances, would naturally 
cause her son to be brought up carefully, 
but at a distance from the court, and in 
ignorance of his parentage; and equally 
evident that a monarch like Louis XIV., 
jealous above all things of his rank and pre- 
rogative, utterly selfish, and shrinking 
from the infliction of no amount of suffer- 
ing in the care of his own interests, would, 
on learning that he had a brother older 
than himself, probably resembling him in 
features and person, a brother who might 
not only cause a terrible scandal by show- 
ing himself to the world, or even endanger 
his crown by asserting his own legitimacy, 
and claiming the right of primogeniture, 
would be quite capable of causing that 
brother. to be incarcerated for life, and of 


blotting out his existence from the knowl- 
edge of his contemporaries, while avoiding 


the actual crime of fratricide. The super- 
stitious punctiliousness of the king in 
regard to everything connected with the 
etiquette he conceived to be due to the per- 
sonal treatment of persons of royal blood, 
would explain the ceremonious respect and 
the luxurious conditions of daily life ac- 
corded to this unfortunate victim of state 
policy. Testimony of no slight importance, 
and confirming Voltaire’s views, as set 
forth in the ‘‘ Dictionnaire Philosophique,” 
is adduced by M. Beuchot in the following 
note, which he has appended to his edition 
of the works of Voltaire: 

“One day, at the royal levee, a short 
time before his death, Louis XVIII. ap- 
peared absorbed in his own thoughts, as 
was often the case with him, when a con- 
versation sprang up between the Count de 
Pastoret, one of the chamberlains of the 
king, and one of his colleagues. M. de 
Pastoret warmly maintained the hypothesis 
of Voltaire. The king, as the discussion 
went on, seemed to rouse himself from his 
stupor, but said nothing. Next morning, 
at the levee, a fresh discussion was entered 
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into by the same speakers on another con- 
troverted historical question, when M. de 
Pastoret was interrupted by the king, who 
remarked to him, ‘ Pastoret, you were 
right yesterday, but you are wrong to-day.”’ 
But notwithstanding the many weighty 
arguments that have been brought forward 
in favor of Voltaire’s hypothesis—based, 
as he declares, on secret revelations made 
to him by persons of the highest rank—it 
may fairly be doubted whether it consti- 
tutes anything more than an approximation 
to the truth. 
M. de Laborde, whose curiosity on the 
subject of the masked prisoner was so little 
successful with his royal master, is said to 
have discovered, at a subsequent period, 
among the papers of the Marshal Duke de 
Richelieu, an autograph letter addressed 
by the Duchess of Modena, daughter of the 
regent, to the duke, who had formerly been 
included in the list of her adorers. The 
letter, which was in cipher, commenced 
thus: “‘ Behold, at last, this famous his- 
tory. It has cost me horrible * * *” To- 
wards the end of the last century, copies of 
this letter were privately circulated in 
Paris. In it the duchess states that her 
father had revealed to her that ‘‘the Man 
in the Iron Mask’’. was a twin-brother of 
Louis XIV., born a few hours after him; 
that the fact of this double birth had been 
predicted to the king by two shepherds, 
who declared that civil wars would result 
from the rival pretensions of two dauphins 
to the crown of France; that the birth of 
the first child took place in the presence of 
all the great officers of state whose duty it 
was to be present on the occasion; that the 
birth of the second child—** handsomer and 
more lively than the other’’—was wit- 
nessed only by the king, the chancellor, 
the queen’s almoner, a lord of the court, 
from Burgundy, who had come in the suite 
of the person who subsequently became 
the young prince’s governor, and Madame 
Peronnet, midwife to the queen; that the 
birth of the second child—the proces verbal 
which was drawn up several times by the 
king, and at length signed by all present— 
was kept strictly secret, the king compel- 
ling all who were privy to it to take an 
oath never to divulge the fact, which, he 
said, must be concealed for reasons of 
state; that the second infant was confided 
to Madame Peronnet, to be by her brought 
up as the child of a lady of the court—the 
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latter, between whom and her royal nurs- 
ling a strong affection always existed, re- 
mained with him until her death; that 
the young prince, when old enough toneed 
a tutor, was entrusted to the care of the 
Burgundian nobleman who had witnessed 
his birth, and who took him to his own 
residence near Dijon, where he kept him 
in the strictest privaey, maintaining an oc- 
casional correspendence on the subject of 
his ward with the queen-mother, the king 
and the cardinal, educating the young 
prince with the utmost care, and treating 
him with all the respect and deference due 
to one who might some day be his sove- 
reign; that these marks of deference, on 
the part of one whom he had hitherto sup- 
posed to be his father, led the prince, when 
approaching manhood, to seek to divine 
the mystery of his birth; that he contrived, 
unknown to his governor, to gain access to 
certain letters which the latter had re- 
ceived from the court, and, having thus 
possessed himself in part of the secret of 
his parentage, contrived to procure a like- 
ness of the king, whose close resemblance 


to himself sufficed to convert his suspicions — 


into certainty, on which the king, being 
informed by the governor of this discovery 
on the part of his brother, and fearing that 
the latter might attempt some assertion of 
his claims, ordered both governor and pu- 
pil to be imprisoned for life. 

This explanation of the mystery of the 


masked captive is supported by various de- | 


tails in the ‘‘ Memoirs of Richelieu,’’ pub- 
lished in 1790, by Soulavie; a work which 
contains many errors, but whose informa- 
tion on the subject of the famous prisoner 
whose identity we are endeavoring to as- 
certain, is strongly confirmed in other 
quarters. Now Soulavie expressly asserts 
that a portion of the details he has given 
were “derived from a statement drawn up 
by M. de Saint-Mars, governor of the cap- 
tive prince, some time before his death ;” 
and, singularly enough, after the Revolu- 
tion of July, M. Auguste Billiard, formerly 
secretary-general of the Ministry of the 
Interior, recounts, in a letter addressed by 
him to the “ Review of the Historical In- 
stitute,” that, under the First Empire, he 
had held in his hands a statement written 
by Saint-Mars himself, relative to the secret 
mission which had been confided to him. 
This manuscript, taken from the archives 
of the office of the Minister of the Interior, 
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had been lent by M. de Hauterive, Guar- 
dian of the Archives, to M. de Montalivet, 
Minister of the Interior, to whose cabinet 
M. Billiard was attached. This latter gen- 
tleman affirms that no doubt can be raised 
as to the genuineness of this document, the 
paper, the writing, the style, all indicating 
that it really belongs. to the age of Louis 
XIV. He gives the name of the clerk who 
made the copy retained by the minister, 
and adds that the son of M. de Montalivet 
was then in possession of the copy so ob- 
tained. He finishes his statement by as- 
serting that two other persons (M. Goubault, 
Prefect of the Var, and M. Labiche, Chief 
of Division in the cabinet of the Minister 
of the Interior,) had also read the manu- 
script of Saint-Mars. 

A few years after this letter appeared, a 
copy of the statement of M. de Saint-Mars 
was offered to the editors of the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Everybody,’’ then in course of publica- 
tion. This copy was at once submitted to 
M. Billiard, who declared it to be a tran- 
script, word for word, of the document 
which he had read in the original. The 
editors, therefore, felt justified in publish- 
ing it in their work, in the third volume of 
which it may be read at length. The fol- 
lowing passages are extracted from it: 

“The unfortunate prince whom I have 
brought up and guarded to the end of my 
days, was born the 5th of December, 1638, 
at half-past eight o’clock, when the king 
was at supper. His brother, the present 
king, was born at noon of the same day, 
while the king was at dinner. But, just as 
the birth of the present king was brilliant 
and splendid, the birth of his brother was 
sad and secret. The king, informed by the 
midwife that the queen was about to give 
birth to a second child, had ordered the 
Chancellor of Frange, the first almoner, 
the queen’s confessor, and myself, as well 
as the midwife, to remain in her majesty’s 
chamber. He told us all, in the queen’s 
presence, in order that she might hear the 
command, that we should answer with our 
heads for the revelation of the birth of a 
second dauphin, that he willed his birth to 
be kept a state-secret, the Salic law making 
no provision for the inheritance uf the 
kingdom in case of the birth of two eldest 
sons of the monarch, 

“What had been predicted by the mid- 
wife came to pass, and the queen gave 
birth to a second dauphin, still prettier and 


better made than the one previously born; 


this latter prince ceased not to cry and 


moan, as though he foresaw the life of suf- 
fering and denial upon which he had en- 
tered. The Chancellor of France drew up 
the proces verbal of this marvellous birth, 
unique in our history; his majesty was not 
satisfied with this document, and caused 
him to rewrite it several times, until he 
was satisfied with it, burning the first copy, 
although the almoner remonstrated on the 
subject, declaring that the king could not 
keep secret the birth of the dauphin, to 
which the king replied, that he had reasons 
of state for so doing. 

“ The king then made us all sign an oath 
that we would never divulge the birth of 
the last-born prince; the chancellor signed 
first, then the almoner, then the queen’s 
confessor, and then I; the oath was also 
signed by the queen’s surgeon, and by the 
midwife, and the king attached this oath 
to the proces verbal, and carried away the 
document, of which I have never heard 
anything further. After this the midwife 
took away the last-born prince, whom she 
was charged to bring up; and as the king 
feared lest she should gossip about his 
birth, she has often told me that he fre- 


quently threatened to put her to death if 
she ever divulged this secret; he also for- 
bade the rest of us, who had witnessed his 
birth, to speak of this fact even between 


ourselves. Not one of us has hitherto 
broken this oath. The king has ordered 
us to make a thorough examination of the 
unfortunate prince, who had a mole above 
the left elbow, a yellow mark on the right 
side of the neck, and a still smaller mole 
on the thickest part of the right thigh; for 
his majesty intended, in case the first-born 
prince should die, to substitute in his place 
the royal infant whose guardianship he had 
confided to us; and for this cause he re- 
quired our signature to the registration of 
birth, which he sealed with a royal seal in 
our presence, and which, as already said, 
we signed according to his majesty’s order, 
and after him. 

** As regards the childhood of the second- 
born prince, Dame Peronnet brought him 
up at first as though he were her own child; 
but he was thought to be the illegitimate 
child of some great nobleman, beeause it 
was clear from the great expense she was 
at for him that he was the son of some very 
rich man, although not acknowledged. 
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“When the prince grew older, Mon- 
seigneur le Cardinal Mazarin, to whom 
was confided the direction of his education, 
after Monseigneur le Cardinal de Richelieu, 
placed him in my care that I should edu- 
cate and bring him up like a king’s son, 
but in secret. Dame Peronnet remained 
in his service until her death, being greatly 
attached to him, and he still more so to 
her. The prince was educated in my house, 
in Burgundy, with all the care due to a 
king’s son. 

““T have had frequent conversations with 
the queen-mother during the troubles of 
the Fronde, and her majesty appeared to 
me to fear that if ever the existence of this 
child should be known during the lifetime 
of his brother, the young king, certain mal- 
contents might make it a pretext for getting 
up a revolt, as many doctors think that the 
last born of two twins is, in reality, the 
elder, and that therefore this captive prince 
should be rightful king, though other doc- 
tors give a contrary opinion. This fear, 
however, could never induce her to destroy 
the written proofs of the young prince’s 
birth; because, if the young king had died, 
she intended to make the prince king in his 
room, although she had another son. She 
often told me that she preserved these 
written proofs in her casket. 

“*T gave to the unfortunate prince all the 
education I should have wished to receive 
myself, and no prince in the world ever 
had a better. The only thing with which 
I have to reproach myself is, that I made 
him unhappy without intending to do so; 
for, as he was seized, about the age of nine- 
teen, with a strong desire to know who he 
was, overwhelming me with questions upon 
the subject, and as I showed myself more 
resolutely silent the more he implored me 
to tell him his history, he resolved thence- 
forth to hide his curiosity, and to make me 
believe that he thought himself my son. I 
often, when we were alone, and he called 
me his father, told him that he was mis- 
taken; but I no longer opposed the senti- 
ment which he affected to feel towards me, 
perhaps in order to induce me to speak; I 
allowing him to fancy himself my son, and 
he pretending to rest in that belief, but 
still seeking some means of ascertaining 
who he was. 

“Two years had passed thus when an 
unfortunate piece of imprudence on my 
part, for which I repréached myself bitter- 
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ly, revealed to him in part*who he was. 
He knew that the king frequently sent me 
messengers; and one day I had the misfor- 
tune to leave unlocked the casket in which 
I kept the letters from the queen and car- 
dinal. He read a part of them and guessed 
the contents of the rest with his usual 
penetration, confessing to me afterwards 
that he had possessed himself of the letter 
which was the most expressive with regard 
to his birth. 

“I remember that about this time his 
behaviour to me became harsh and rude, 
instead of friendly and respectful, as it had 
formerly been; but I did not at first sus- 
pect the cause of this change, for I have 
never been able to imagine by what means 
he got at my casket, and he would never 
tell me how he had done it. He one day 
committed himself so far as to ask me for 
the portraits of the late and the present 
king. I replied that all the engravings of 
them were so bad that I was waiting for 
the appearance of some better ones before 
having them in my house, This reply, 
which did not satisfy him, was followed by 
a request to be allowed to go to Dijon. I 
have since learned that his object was to 
see a portrait of the king which was .there, 
and to go thence to the court, which was 
then at St. Jean de Luz, on account of the 
king’s marriage with the Infanta, that he 
might compare himself with his brother, 
and see whether he resembled him. This 
project of his came to my knowledge, and 
from that moment I never left him. 

“The young prince was exceedingly 
handsome; and having fallen in love with 
a young lady employed in my house, whose 
affections he had gained, he-procured from 
her a portrait of his brother. Although 
the strictest orders had been given to all 
my household to give him nothing, she 
gave him an engraving of the king. The 
unfortunate prince recognized the likeness 
—and well he might, for one portrait would 
have served for both, so like were the two 
brothers—and this sight threw him into 
such a fury, that he came to me, ex- 
claiming: , 

“*This is my brother’s portrait! This 
shows who I am? 

“ He then showed me the letter of Car- 
dinal Mazarin, which he had stolen from 
my casket, and avowed the discovery he 
had made. This scene took place in my 
house, The fear of seeing him escape, and 
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make his appearance at the king’s mar- 
riage, compelled me to send a messenger to 
his majesty to inform him of the opening 
of my casket, and my need of fresh instruc- 
tions. The king sent his orders by M. le 
Cardinal, commanding that we should both 
be imprisoned until further orders; and 
that he should be informed that this sever- 
ity was brought upon us both through his 
pretensions. Ihave suffered with him in 
our common prison until this time, when I 
believe that my sentence of recall from 
earth has been pronounced by my Judge 
on high; and I cannot refuse, for the tran- 
quillity of my soul and for that of my pupil, 
a sort of declaration which will enable him 
to deliver himself from the ignominious 
state in which he is, if the king should die 
without children. Can a compulsory oath 
force me to keep secret that which ought 
to be made known to posterity ? 
Sarnt-Mars.” 


The authenticity of this document, not- 
withstanding the intrinsic evidence it con- 
tains of being a genuine production of the 
epoch whose date it bears, has been ques- 
tioned on account of its signature; as the 
name of “‘Saint-Mars”’ has been supposed 
to be that of the Governor of the Bastille, 
in whose wardship the unfortunate prison- 
er is known to have passed so many years, 


and who, it is evident, could neither have 


acted as tutor to the captive, nor—as he 
survived his ward—have written a state- 
ment destined to throw light on the identity 
of the latter, after his own decease. 

But the letter of the Duchess of Modena 
expressly states that the Burgundian noble- 
man who witnessed the birth of the second 
of the twins, and to whose care the ill-fated 
prince was confided during his boyhood, 
had come to court in the train of the person 
who was afterwards his governor, that is to 
say, of the M. de Saint-Mars who held the 
posts of governor in the prisons of Pignerol, 
Saints-Marguerite, and the Bastille; and 
the whole difficulty vanishes if we suppose 
this unnamed lord, brought to St. Germain 
by M. de Saint-Mars, and like him a native 
of Burgundy, to have been a relative of his 
patron, and to have borne the same name; 
a supposition which, considering the gen- 
eral aptitude of successful courtiers like 
Saint-Mars to introduce their kinsfolk into 
the sphere of royal favor, is certainly by no 
means improbable. 
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Assuming this supposition to be correct, 
and the first twenty years of the young 
prince’s existence to have veen passed in 
retirement under the care of this first gov- 
ernor, the blank already noticed in the 
history of the masked prisoner previous to 
his incarceration at Pignerol is at once 
accounted for; while the choice of that 
fortress as the residence of the mysterious 
captive is satisfactorily explained by the 
fact that it was already under the command 
of an officer who was not only a devoted 
and unscrupulous agent of the king, but 
also a kinsman of the young prince’s first 
guardian; one who was probably initiated 
already into the secret of the prisoner's 
birth, and who, moreover, on account of 
his relationship to the guardian whose 
remissness had incurred the royal displeas- 
ure, would be doubly vigilant in his custody 
of the captive thus confided to him. 

The editors of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Every- 
body” affirmed, in 1835, that the original 
of this document still existed in the ar- 
chives of the Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
and this statement has never been contra- 
dicted. It is natural that this document, 
supposing it to be authentic, should be in 
the archives of that department rather than 
of any other, as it would, in all probability, 
have been sent by the writer to some for- 
eign place for safety, and would be brought 
back thence by some agent of the French 
government. It is trae that the assertion 
of Louis XVIII. to M. de Pastoret would 
appear to invalidate the statement of Saint- 
Mars; but it is quite possible that he may 
have preferred to allow it to be thought 

. that Louis XIV. sacrificed an illegitimate 
half-brother, rather than a prince of the 
blood-royal, whose claims might be held to 
invalidate those of that monarch, and con- 
sequently of himself as his descendant. 
On the other hand, if we consider the con- 
firmation which the letter of the Duchess 
of Modena—with the exception of the le- 
gendary addition of the prophecy of the 
two shepherds—the Memoirs of Richelieu 
and the declaration of Saint-Mars lend to 
each other, and the perfect explanation 
thus afforded of the various contradictory 
points in the history of the prisoner in 
question, we may fairly conclude, that we 
have at length arrived at the true explana- 
tion of an historical puzzle which has been 
sought in vain for the last hundred and 
fifty years. 
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ANOTHER VERSION. 

The Paris correspondent of a New York 
paper relates the latest solution of the old 
mystery about the “ Man in the Iron Mask:” 
M. Yung, a staff officer in the French army, 
now proves, or appears to prove, that the 
Man of the Iron Mask was not the impor- 
tant personage he was supposed td be, but 
merely the Chevalier Kiffenback, who called 
himself in France the Chevalier des Har- 
moises. He was a native of Lorraine, of | 
noble birth, and of excellent education. 
He was thrown into prison by the Minister 
Louvois, who, for his own ends, desired the 
papers which the chevalier had in his pos- 
session, and which were very compromising 
to the ministers’ enemies. Some years ago 
‘Captain Yung accidentally came upon the 
records of “the poisoners,” and upon the 
decrees of Louvois. He found in these 
papers the clew to the iron-mask mystery, 
but his copies of the documents were never 
stamped, and he was told that the emperor 
declined to sanction the publication of his 
documents of which he had taken copies, 
for the Bourbons had been the sovereigns 
of France. With the advent of the repub- 
lic the way was clear for Captain Yung, 
and M. Thiers has given the authority re- 
fused by Napoleon III. 

In the time of Louvois there was great 
commotion at Paris and Versailles over the 
Brinvilliers poisoning cases, and readers of 
history will remember that a “ Poisoning 
Society,” or organization, was discovered, 
which was said to extend throughout 
Europe, and Mme. de Montespan, the 
Prince de Conde, and many more were im- 
plicated. It is certain that hundreds of 
persons were poisoned at this time, and 
that a plot was discovered for poisoning 
the king and all his heirs. One half the 
court was concerned, at least, and all the 
enemies of Louvois joined this society of 
poisoners. The minister knew of the cabal 
formed against him, and was sure of cer- 
tain members, Conde among the number, 
but he was unable to get the proofs he 
wanted, and which he made every effort to 
procure. At length, however, bribery aid- 
ed him, and he learned that this gentleman 
from Lorraine, the Chevalier de Kiffen- 
bach, was not only a member of the organ- 
ization, but in possession of its records. 
Besides, in order to prevent his own be- 
trayal, he had taken the precaution to 
compromise every member, and held the 
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secrets of their implication in the plot in 
writing. Louvois had him seized and se- 
cretly thrown into prison. His papers were 
seized also, and the chroniclers of the time 
inform us that the minister sent for the 
Prince de Conde, his greatest enemy, who 
left him a firm friend. A few days later 
the great poisoning conspiracy was revealed, 
as history records. In one of the reports 
of the men who seized the chevalier, men- 
tion is made of a velvet mask placed over 
the head of the prisoner, and we now know 
that there was no such thing as an iron 
mask, the mask which was so called being 
made of velvet. 

With these facts Captain Yung began a 
long and tedious process. The prison rec- 
ords are perfect, and the registers still show 
the name of every prisoner entered. One 


of the prisoners upon the register must be 
the “‘ Man in the Iron Mask,’’ and the diffi- 
culty was to fix upon the man. The slight 
hint given above really proves nothing, by 
itself, and so M. Yung went through the 
entire records in order to arrive at the real 
man by a process of elimination. He 
claims to have done so faithfully, and to 
have traced every prisoner’s career, finding 
that one alone at all fulfilled the condi- 
tions, and that the Man in the Iron Mask 
could be no other than the Chevalier de 
Kiffenbach, seized by Louvois. As the 
minister had stolen his papers, and had 
used his secrets with most terrible effect, 
he hdd every reason for preventing not 
only escape, but communication with the 
world. 
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BY MRS. N. D. BUHLMAN. 


I aM tired and out of patience! More- 
over, I am indignant. And now, O ye 
weavers of bright and alluring, but impos- 
sible and impracticable theories, yclept 
“ story-writers,” it is my deliberate inten- 
tion to impale you upon the point of my 
new gold pen, and demand that you make 
unto me full restitution for the damages 
sustained by my feelings and finances in 
my futile endeavors to put into practice 
aforesaid alluring theories. 

Now I dearly love a good story. What 
daughter of Eve, that is not as devoid of 
bright hopes and sweet fancies as a dried 
mullen stalk, does not? But O, these im- 
maculate, these matchless heroines, that 
meet the inevitable reverses of fortune with 
such a heavenly smile, and retire to a one- 
story cottage with three small children, 
do their own housework, and always come 
to breakfast in ‘‘ snowy cambric wrapper” 
and distracting blue ribbons, who always 
have a bouquet of rosebuds on the break- 
fast table, and meet John with a “ smile!’ 

Now the reverse of fortune I don’t deny 
—the heavenly smile I don’t object to; the 
three small children, one-story cottage and 
housework are more than probable; but 
the “‘snowy cambric wrapper,’”’ blue rib- 
bons and rosebud accompaniments, I flout, 
I protest against, I utterly and boldly deny! 


Now it’s not likely that my arrow is 
aimed at any of the talented contributors 
to Ballou’s. It’s not probable that I’m 
going to lay a train of powder under the 
delightful and fascinating productions that 
the editor is at so much pains and expense 
to procure, and then ask him, please will 
he touch it off and blow them all up? 1 
should hope that I am not quite so unso- 
phisticated as that. But when one wants 
to give one’s long pent-up wrath an airing, 
where can it be done to better advantage 
than in the columns of the Union? For 
everybody reads it, and it’s a moral cer- 
tainty that some of those wretches, those 
disturbers of my happiness, those writers, 
who keep that same much-enduring heroine 
in that identical “snowy muslin wrapper” 
constantly going the rounds of this paper 
or that, will be sure to get the benefit of it, 

And now, methinks I behold a vast host 
of romance writers bearing down upon me 
in battle array, and perhaps—O, direful 
thought !—backed by the dear, duped, de- 
luded and beguiled editors themselves! 
For this love ina cottage with white muslin 
trimmings is a vastly popular delusion, 
judging from the amount of it one sees 
printed—and it does look pretty in print. 
But I never run, and am prepared to do 
battle or die at the pen’s point. 


Iam a housekeeper myself of a year’s 
experience, and so know whereof I do 
affirm. I dida’t object to beginning in a 
cottage and doing my own work—it would 
be so delightfully like a story, you know. 
Did I possess a single article of apparel less 
dainty than the prescribed cambric wrap- 
pers and ruffled white aprons with the 
cutest little bibs, and pockets cut and 


trimmed expressly after the directions 
given by aforesaid bachelor and maiden 
lady writers, who never .saw a kitchen? 


Go to my second bureau drawer, whither | 


they are ingloriously banished, and behold 
them! Facts and fiction declined to har- 


monize. My lacerated feelings bleed afresh 


when I recall my persevering attempts to 
keep house a la story-book. I couldn’t 
build fires, sweep the kitchen, run down 
cellar for meat, wash potatoes, bring water 
from the spring, and run to the garden for 
lettuce, without reducing that snowy 


wrapper to a state ef—but the English lan- 
guage is not copious enough to express my 
feelings whenever I think of that. And 
then Charley would get into a state of mind 
waiting so long for breakfast, while I was 
puffing my hair and pinning on the time- 
honored blue ribbons, and wandering in 


the dew-spangled garden—a la story-book 
again—culling roses with which to deck 
the matin meal. 

We all know by heart the unvarying bill 
of fare presented by that ideal establish- 
ment. ‘A little round table covered with 
spotless linen, on which are set flaky bis- 
cuit, a roll of fresh golden butter, a plate 
of honey, and a dish of fresh crimson 
strawberries.”’ 

Suppose that model female’s husband— 
sordid unromantic creature—expresses ‘a 
decided preference for an occasional break- 
fast of buckwheat cakes, beefsteak and hot 


coffee. Suppose honey always gives her 
and the children the stomach-ache, neces- 
sitating prompt and frequent doses of 
“ pain-killer?’’ Suppose they live in some 
outlandish locality, where the strawberry 
season does not last the year round—sup- 
posing the best butter the market affords, 
instead of being “ fresh and golden,” pos- 
sesses an odor and flavor highly suggestive 
of melted candle ends? What if love or 
money can’t buy a spoonful of milk or 
cream, the wood is green, the chimney will 
smoke, and the oven wont bake on the 
bottom, and for these and a few other 
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slight and insufficient reasons the biscuit 
decline to be “flaky?” How does that 
historic female manage it then? Shades 


of our much-quoted grandmothers, tearful- 
ly and plaintively I ask you how does she 
do it? 

Another thing; I notice that these afore- 
mentioned chroniclers always—singularly 
enough—omit to mention who does the 


washing and ironing in that model house- 
hold, where white wrappers and spotless 
table linen prevail. 

I know who did mine, and the memory 
thereof even now brings the silent tear. 
Behold me now of a morning busy in my 


snug little kitchen, attired in a gingham 


wrapper—dark-colored at that—with a plain 
linen collar, when it isn’t a paper one, my 
hair brushed plainly behind my ears into a 
net—and O sympathizing reader! it is not 
one bit becoming to me that way—but 


then, Charley don’t have his states of mind 


any more, for breakfast is ready on time, 


while I find afternoon quite enough to don 
white muslins, blue ribbons and crimps. 


Home REaprivG.—One of the mast pleas- 
ant duties of the head of the family is to 
furnish its .nembers with good reading, In 
the times which are passed, it was consid- 
ered enough to clothe, and feed, and shel- 
terafamily. This was the sum of parental 
duty; but lately it has been found out that 
wives and children have minds, and so it 
has become necessary to educate the chil- 
dren, and furnish reading for the whole 
household ; that the mind wants its food as 
well as the body, and that it wants ta be 
sheltered from the pitiless storms of error 
and vice by the guarding and friendly roof 
of intelligence and virtue. 

Let good reading go into a home, and the 
atmosphere of that home gradually changes. 
It becomes clearer, purer, more cheerful, 
healthful and happy; the boys begin to 
grow ambitious, and talk about men, places, 
principles, books, the past and the future; 
the girls begin to feel a new life opening 
to them in knowledge, duty and pleasure; 
and so the family changes, and out from 
this number will go intelligent men and 
women to fill honorable places as useful 
members of the community. Let the torch 
of intelligence be lit in every household; 
let the old and the young vie with each 
other in cherishing a love of reading, study 
and improvement. 
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A STORY FOR CHILDREN.—IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER Iv. 
A NIGHT OF PERIL. 


Tue steamboat left Covington about five 
o'clock, I should think. The wharf was 
crowded with draymen, porters and mer- 
chants, and people who had come down to 
say good-by to their friends, with some 
idlers, who are always around when the 
boat or train leaves, There were hundreds 
of passengers on the boat, and it was a 
pretty sight enough to see them standing 
on the decks and around the guards, wav- 
ing their handkerchiefs to those on shore. 
Soon the bell rang loud and sharp for half 
a minute, the gang-planks were hauled in, 
and the steam-whistle sent forth a loud 


shrill screech, two or three times repeated. 
The tall smoke-pipes began to puff out 
black smoke, the great wheels splashed in 
the water, the boat circled gallantly out 
into the river, and was soon running down 
at good speed. 

I never felt more lonely in my life; and 
besides this, I was afraid, for I knew I had 
no business on the boat. I was just as 
much alone as I was when on the ice in 
this river; for of all these people no one 
knew me, no one cared for me. I was 


afraid at first that some of the rough deck 
hands would see me and discover thatI 


had no business there, and then—but I had 


not made up my mind what would happen 
to me then. I suppose I thought they 
would throw me overboard, or shut me up 
in the coal-hole. The fact is, I did not 
think much about this. I was full of grief 
for poor Betty, and full of trouble about 
myself, and these things occupied nearly 
all my thoughts. Iskulked along the dark 
and dirty forward parts of the boat; and 
though rough men were going about, stow- 
ing the baggage, passing up wood for the 
furnace, and doing many other things, they 
took no notice of me except to swear at me 


when they ran against me, There was 


much noise and confusion; every one was 
busy, and they had no time then to ask 
who I was or how Icame there. Icame at 
last to a ladder, standing up against an 
opening through which the light came 
down; and climbing up it, I found myself 
on the deck so far forward that the bows 
were within afew yards. Back of me the 
saloons and berths were enclosed in great 
wooden walls, gayly painted and ornament- 
ed, rising up like the stories of a house, 
with the tall smoke-pipes towering up from 
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them. I could see the pilot at the window 
of his little house, some ways above me, 
with his hands on the wheel, and his eyes 
fixed down the river; but not another per- 
son was in sight. The hands were all be- 
low, and the passengers were in the after- 
part of the boat. I went forward a little 
further, climbed down a short ladder, went 
on a few steps, and was in the very bow of 
the boat, but a few feet from the water. I 
sat down there, and looking down and 
watching the water fly and foam as the 
bow parted it, I fell to thinking. Very 
soon I did what many people never cease 
to do all their lives: I regretted. that I had 
been so hasty in escaping from Covington, 
and going off in this way, where knew 
not. I thought then what I should have 
thought of before—that Betty had told me 
to go to Cincinnati and tell the police that 
my name was Nicky, and that I was the same 
boy they had thought lost in the river 
years before, and then they would take me 
home. Why had I not thought of this be- 
fore I got on this steamboat, which was 
carrying me further and further away from 
my home? But the truth is, I had not 
thought at all. I was weary of my re- 
straint there in Covington, and was anxious 
to get away from it; and so, as it after- 
wards turned out, I did the worst thing for 
myself that could do. The chief of police 
of Cincinnati, too; why had I not told him 
my whole story that night on the barge, 
when I was guiding him to the old house? 
I did not tell him a word about how I came 
to the gang, and so he had supposed that I 
was the child of one of them, and I had 
been treated accordingly, as a suspicious 
person. I learned afterward that this man 
knew the whole story of the poor little 
waif who had been kidnapped from his 
home, but that he and everybody else 
(with two or three exceptions) thought he 
was drowned in the river. If I had only 
told him all—if he had only suspected the 
whole truth! Then I should have been in 
the arms of my dear mother in a few hours 
after the capture of the gang, and my story 
would have been a short instead of a long 
one. But this is the way that all kinds of 
people, big and little, miss their great op- 
portunities all through life; and, most al- 
ways, without knowing it! 

And Mag, too—what could poor Betty 
have meant by speaking of her with her 
dying words? And what did she want so 
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much to tell me about her with her last 


‘breath? I remembered that Betty had 


positively told me, more than a year before, 
that she had never seen Mag, and'that if I 
got on the ice in the way I described, the 
woman must have been drowned. And 
yet it seemed that she did know something 
about her, which I ought to know, and 
which she had meant to tell me; but the 
bullet of that ruffian had sent her out of 
the world with the secret unspoken. Very 
heavy-hearted indeed did. I feel as [ 
erouched down there in the bow of the 
plunging steamer, and listened to the 
throbbing of the engine and the splash of 
the water. Presently a man came down 
the ladder with a lighted lantern, and com- 


“img to the bow, slung it high up on the 


mast that was placed there. He was so 
close to me that at one moment his foot 
was on the corner of my jacket, and I 
thought I was surely discovered. My heart 
beat painfully, and I curled up closely. 
But he never noticed me; or if he did, it 
was too dark then to tell the difference be- 
tween a coil of rope and a boy. He soon 
turned away and went back, and I breathed 
free again. 

Pretty soon the moon rose, and the river 
became like a sheet of glowing silver. I 
looked over at the southern shore, and 
there I saw something that was familiar 
enough tome. There were the scattering 
scrubby trees, and there the old house 
which had so long been my prison. My 
spirits rose a little at the thought that I 
was free forever from the power of those 
hateful men, and that, whatever was in 
store for the poor little waif, it was not 
likely that anything so bad as their com- 
pany and their evil example would befall 
me again. Indeed, I must have felt much 
more cheerful, for I began to whistle. 

“Why, if there isn’t a boy out there— 
and he’s whistling, too! I was afraid I 
shouldn’t find any one away off here. I 
was beginning to be frightened. I say, 
little boy, what’s your name, and how did. 
you come here ?”’ 

I had been sitting with my back to the 
stern of the boat, and had not seen the 
speaker approaching. ‘The words were 
spoken in a loud gleeful voice, and I turned 
around, and to my surprise saw the figure 
of a little girl very near me. Sucha pretty 
graceful little figure I had never seen, nor 
such a handsome round face, with its mer- 
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ry blue eyes and blooming cheeks. Her 
long golden hair was all in ringlets, and on 
her head was a jaunty little hat witha 
feather in it. This was all I noticed at 
first about her dress, except that it was 
rich and fashionable, and that she wore 
gold ornaments. I saw at once that she 
had found her way from the saloons out 
here, and that there was nothing strange 
about the fact; but her appearance there 
was so unexpected, and she was, as I 
thought, so perfectly beautiful, that I was 
dumb for a moment with astonishment. 
But there was nothing like surprise, fright 
or embarrassment about her. She was full 
of fun and very inquisitive, and she rattled 
away briskly without giving me time to say 
much in reply. 

“Well, where’s your tongue, you queer 
boy?” she continued; all this that I have 
been saying about her passing through my 
mind as she spoke. ‘‘Did you expect me 
to come away out to this dismal lonesome 
place to see you, I wonder?’ And she 
laughed merrily at the idea. ‘And I de- 
clare, look here—if I haven’t torn my new 
satin shoe across the top, climbing up and 
down these ladders—and here’s a great oil- 
spot on my sack! I guess Aunt Josie will 
scold me for that, though! Never mind; 
we’re most home, I suppose, and it don’t 
matter. Now tell me, wont you, how did 
you come here ?” 

“J ran away,” said I, telling the exact 
truth, for she was looking me right in the 
eyes. 

“Did you, though? Well, I run away 
from home very often, and I suppose it’s 
naughty; but I can’t help it. But then, I 
don’t run away and go off on a steamboat, 
as you are doing, you dreadful boy; I only 
run away to go and play with the dirty 
children, which my Aunt Josie says is 
naughty. I’m very sorry it’s naughty, for 
' I can’t help doing it. Now, I'd like to 
know what you ran away from home for?” 

“I didn’t run away from home; I have 
not got any home that I know anything 
about,” I almost sobbed, touched by her 
question. ‘I ran away because some tire- 
some policemen kept me shut up, and 
would not let me go out in the air and do 
what I wanted to.” 

Her face sobered at once as she heard 


me. 
“* What a poor little boy you are, without 
any home!” she said. ‘I pity you ever so 
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much; indeed Ido. Wouldn’t you like to 
come home with us? [ll speak to Aunt 
Josie about it; we haven’t got any boy at 
our house, I think it was just right for 
you to get away from those men. I'd have 
done it too. Would you like to go home 
with us?” 

“*T’d like to go anywhere they'd treat me 
well,” I said. ‘But your aunt wouldn’t 
want me around; none of your folks would. 
I’m a poor boy, with rough clothes, and 
have no friends nor money. I don’t be- 
lieve your aunt would let you talk with me, 
if she saw us.”’ 

‘She isn’t very likely to see us here, 
anyway,” laughed the little gipsey; and 
she laughed again long and loud at the idea 
of her aunt climbing up and down ladders, 
and groping through those dark and dirty 
places to get there. ‘I don’t suppose she 
would like it; but papa would, if I asked 
him to, for he does everything I want him 
to, and then auntie would have to like it. 
O, I think it would be splendid!’ And 
she clapped her hands in glee. ‘I haven’t 
any one to play with or study with, and 
you would be a nice boy for that, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“ Perhaps so,” I said, getting interested 
in the pian; although I must confess that 
I was not very hopeful of its suecess. 

“T know papa will like it,” she chattered 
on, “for then it wont be necessary for me 
to run away to find some one to play with— 
and then auntie wont have to scold me— 
and then papa wont have to look at me 


over the glasses of his spectacles this way, 


and shake his finger at me this way, and 
say, ‘ Daughter, daughter, you are getting 
very unruly.’ ”’ 

She delivered this’ speech in such a comic 
way, and her imitation was so good, that I 
laughed heartily; the first time I had 
laughed for weeks. 

““There—I did make you laugh, didn’t 
I?” she said. “ That’s what I’ve been 
trying to do all the time. Can you read ?” 

Yes.”’ 

“And write ?” 

“Of course I can,” I said, proudly, 
thinking again of Betty. 

“I know we’ll have great times. How 
old are you?” 

* Past nine.”’ 

“And I am most seven. And what’s 
your name ?”” 

* Nicky.” 
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“ That’s a funny name; I never heard it 
‘before. Nicky what?’ 

I hung down my head; the question 
brought my forlorn condition again to my 
mind. Not only was I homeless; I had no 
name by which I could be known 4s other 
children were known. 

And so I told her. The idea moved her 
ready mirth at first; but she quickly saw 
that I was abashed and grieved, and began 
to talk about herself. ; 

““My name is Jenny Hawks,” she said. 
“ve been visiting up at Dayton with my 
Aunt Josie, and we’re on our way home. 
We live over there in Kentucky, a good 
ways off; there isn’t any railroad, and we’ll 
have to ride all the way from the steam- 
boat-landing in our carriage. Joachim 
drives the carriage; he’ll come down after 
us; and he’s as black as ink; yes, a great 
deal blacker, because some ink is red. I 
know that, for my papa has got some. My 
papa is Judge Hawks; and he’s such a nice 
papa! I wish all the little girls had him 
for their papa. We live in a real nice 
place, and—”’ 

But, Jenny,” I said, interrupting her, 
‘vou should not stay here any longer. 


Your aunt will not know where you are, 
and she will be looking for you. She’ll 
think you have fallen overboard.”’ 

“Yes, I suppose she will be fretting 
about me,” the little witch replied, with a 


droll twinkle in her eye. ‘ But that’s 
nothing; when she isn’t fretting about me, 
she is about her bandbox, or her preserves, 
or the old hen that wont set, or something 
else. Ill go back pretty soon; not just 
now, though. How pretty the water looks, 
don’t it? And how the engine does grunt 
and groan back there! There’s a light, off 
there ahead, and a big house with a belfry 
on it; and I declare, if that isn’t just the 
place where we land!’ And she clapped 
her hands, and danced up and down with 
so much glee that I put my hands on her 
to prevent her falling over into the water. 
“*T wonder if Joachim is there, and wheth- 
er he’s brought the black horses or the 
bays!’ 

Interested as I was in this child and all 
she had told me about herself and her 
home, I was looking off with her to the 
landing-place which she pointed out; when 
suddenly there was a tremendous noise be- 
hind us, the boat shook and trembled vio- 
lently under our feet, and I turned round 
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quick enough to see both of the lofty 
smoke-pipes thrown from their places clear 
over the side, and fall splashing and hiss- 
ing into the river. A column of steam 
shot up in the air; another leaped out from 
a great rent in the side of the boat, and 
shut out everything béhind them from our 
view. From our view—not from our hear- 
ing; for presently there rose upon the air 
a frightful chorus of groans, shrieks and 
cries, and though I could not vee it, I knew 
that the plunges in the water that I heard 
were made by the scalded and terrified 
passengers leaping overboard. I knew 
well enough that the boiler had exploded, 
for I had heard Captain Jap’s gang talk 
about such things, and I knew what our 
peril was. 

“What is it?’ Jenny asked, clinging to 
me in fright at the dreadful sights and 
sounds. 

* The boiler has burst, and the boat may © 
go to the bottom, though I hope not,’ I 
said. ‘‘ Butdon’t be afraid; don’t you see, 
we’re out of all danger for the present. 
We’re clear forward, where the steam can’t 
reach us at all; and if the pilot will run 
the boat ashore, we shall be perfectly 
safe.” 

* But my auintie—my dear Aunt Josie!’ 
the child cried in terror. ‘‘She’s back 
there with the rest_of them; she’ll be 
killed—she’ll be killed! Let me go and 
tell her to come here.”’ 

She was almost wild with grief and ter- 
ror at the thought, and if I had released 
my hold of her arms, I believe she would 
have rushed back into the hissing scalding 
steam in search of her aunt, and been 
quickly scalded to death. But I saw that 
she did not realize the danger; and never 
ceasing to hold her arms so tightly that 
she could not escape, I tried to soothe her, 
and explain that she could not possibly 
help her aunt, and would be certain to 
lose her own life by such an act. In afew 
moments she became quiet, and ceased 
her efforts to get away, though she was 


greatly frightened, and trembled all over. 


I ceased to be frightened, after the first 
moment had showed me the nature of the 
accident, and the absolute safety of our 
position, and looked with interest and awe 
upon the tremendous and terrific spectacle 
which was so near us. The steam contin- 
ued to rush out, and the noise of its escape 
became so loud that it drowned the cries 
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and shrieks that would have been heard 
but for it. I saw the pilot, perched up on 
his lofty seat, out of the reach of present 
danger, turn the wheel till the bow made 
directly for the shore, and fasten the 
wheel in that position with a rope. He 
then lowered himself to the deck on the 
side of the wheel-house furthest from the 
steam, and jumped into the river. He 
sank, rose to the surface, and struck out 
for the shore; but he was instantly seized 
around the body by one of the many miser- 
able creatures that were struggling in the 
water. He struggled and fought, but he 
could not free himself from the desperate 
grasp of the drowning man, and I saw 
them both sink together, forever! 

But the pilot had done his work, and the 
boat was now making steadily for the 
shore. The noise of the steam began to 
moderate, and through the lessening clouds 
of it I could dimly see across the yawning 
chasm that had been blown right through 
the saloons by the explosion, a hundred or 
more people gathered on the after-part of 
the upper deck. Thus far they had been 
as safe from the danger as we had; but. 
now there rose an appalling cry that must 
have made their hearts sicken within 
them. It was, Fire! Fire! Fire!! Fifty 
voices took it up and repeated it; and then 
I heard the shrieks of women and the cries 
of children. A fierce crackling was next 
heard; a volume of black smoke poured 
up from the hold, and then a bright vivid 
tongue of flame shot through it. In a mo- 
ment the whole central part of the boat 
was ablaze; the flames seized on the oil, 
the varnish and the dry wood, and spread 
with fearful speed. I turned heartsick 
from the sight, and never relaxing my hold 
on Jenny, looked anxiously to the shore. 
Thank Heaven, we were near it! It was 


only a very little distance away, and the 


boat was driving right on, though the 
wheels were now revolving circles of fire! 
Many people were gathered on the shore, 
and three boats were rowing rapidly to the 
stern of the boat, to rescue those who 
might still be alive. In amoment more, 
the bows grounded, with a shock that 
threw both of us on our faces. Twenty or 
thirty feet of the forward part of the boat 
went hizh and dry upon the beach, and all 
the rest lay burning in the water. We 
were not yet quite out of danger, as we 
were “up ten or twelve feet above the 


ground; but a ladder was brought soon 
after I shouted for it, and I went down it, 
carefully helping Jenny. 

“ Bravo, boy—well done!’ a sturdy voice 
shouted. “They’re the first ashore ;” and 
dropping his yoice, the speaker added, 
*‘ and from the way it looks now, I’m afraid 
they’ ad the only live ones that can be 

al scene was exciting and terrific; I 
shall never have the power to describe it. 
I tried hard to persuade Jenny to let me 
take her up to the hotel, a short way off, 
where she would be safe, and where her 
wants could be attended to; but she would 
not hear of it. She declared that she 
would stay there until her aunt was brought 
ashore ; and I, seeing how earnest and how 
griet-stricken she was at the probable fate 
of her aunt, made no more efforts to take 
her away, but resolved that I would never 
quit her until I had seen her in safety. 
The crowd increased every moment; the 
great hotel at the landing poured out all its 
servants; the fishermen came running 
down from a neighboring village, and the 
country people, as the news spread, gath- 
ered rapidly at the spot. I have seen im- 
mense crowds since. then, and know some- 
thing about how to estimate their numbers; 
and I believe that before the scenes of that 
disaster were through with, there were at 
one time full one thousand people collected 
by the shore. Nobody took any notice of 
Jenny and me; almost every one was wild 
with excitement, rushing to and fro, calling 
for boats, and telling each other what a 
dreadful disaster it was. There were not 
more than fifty cool, brave, thoughtful 
men there; but if there had been a thou- 
sand such, they could not have done more 
than these fifty did, in that place. I wish 
I had their names, that I might print them 
right here, for I don’t believe the news- 
papers ever did. I looked on as they 
worked, and I wanted to go and helpthem; 
and I would have done it, but that I had to 
take care of Jenny. 

The three boats I have spoken of were 
all that could be had, and they were very 
small; not one of them would hold more 
than two persons besides the rower. They 
were plied briskly as long as there was a 
chance of saving any one; and I heard it 
said that each of these boats saved ten 
persons. Jenny and I stood near the wa- 
ter; and as each boat came up with its lit- 
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tle but precious load, so narrowly snatched 
from death, she would start forward to see 
if her aunt were there; and then in her 
deep disappointment and grief, she would 
say, ‘‘O Nicky, she isn’t! Wont they save 
her?’ The passengers who were thus 
brought ashore were all wet through, 
chilled and dreadfully frightened, and they 
were instantly hurried off to the hotel, to 
be attended to. Mothers who were brought 
in were piteously begging the boatmen to 
save their poor little children, and wives 
were asking for their husbands’ lives; but 
the stout boatmen could only say to all, 
** We'll do the best we can!’ and push out 
again. Perhaps a dozen good swimmers 
avoided the danger by which I had seen 
the poor pilot carried down, and reached 
the land safely; some were saved by the 
life-preservers, and one noble fellow I saw 
who brought a child in on his back!—and 
not his own, either, as I learned afterward. 
And all this time the flames were spread- 
ing rapidiy, and the thick black smoke 
was pouring out in volumes. From the 


first instant of the calamity, the bow and 
the stern had been separated—first by the 


floods of steam, and then by the surging 
flames; it was impossible from the first to 
escape from the stern to the bow. And 
even the bow was now all afire; the place 
where Jenny and I had stood was covered 
with creeping flames. And swiftly, surely, 
with an ominous hissing and crackling, did 
the fire roll back toward the stern, where, 
invisible to us, dozens of frantic people 
were clinging to the rail, and desperately 
waiting the instant when they must leave 
it for the water that ran thirty feet deep 
below them! 

There was a large pile of heavy boards 
on the bank; and many lives were saved 
by the forethought of some one who set a 
dozen of the men to work, carrying them 
fifty yards up the river, and launching 
them out. Some of them were taken far 
enough out to pass directly beneath the 
stern of the burning boat, when some who 
saw a chance of safety in them, dropped 
into the water, clung to the planks, and 
were rescued by boats; some of them after 
floating in this way for miles down the 
river. About ten o’clock the last scene’ 
came, when the flames, the smoke and the 
heat were driven right upon the poor un- 
fortunates at the stern. Their cries, as 
they let go their hold and dropped into the 
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water, were awful to hear; they continued 
for a few minutes, and then all was over, 
In a short time after, the flames had 
burned the wreck down to the water’s 
edge; and thus perished the splendid 
“Emperor,” by one of the most dreadful 
disasters that ever happened upon Ameri- 
can waters. The whole truth, of course, 
was not known till some days after; and 
then it was discovered that out of three 
hundred and eighty-nine men, women and 
children, passengers and crew all told, who 
left Covington on this ill-starred steam- 
boat, but one hundred and fifty-four were 
ever found alive! 

** What are those ?” Jenny eagerly asked, 
as she saw some men carrying burdens 
past us. I had seen this work going on for 
some time, but I did not wish to tell her 
that they. were the bodies of the dead. She 
would know, and asked me so often that I 
had to tell her. She put her face down on 
my arm and shuddered. 

“Tl go up to the hotel with you now, 
Nicky, if you want to,” she said, faintly. 
I put my arms around her, for she was 
very weak with grief and terror, and we 
made our way with the crowd, many of 
whom were now leaving the place. Two 
men passed us when we had nearly reached 
the hotel—well-dressed men, and one of 
them leaned down heavily on the shoulder 
of the other, and seemed hardly able to 
stagger along. 

**Cheer up, Roger,” said the one who 
was supporting the other. ‘* Cheer up; it 
may not be as bad as you think.” 

_“O Tom, Tom, there’s not a bit of hope 
left me!’ was the despairing reply. “I 
buried my dear wife three years ago; my 
only sister lies up in the dead-row yonder, 
drowned; and the little child she had with 


her, my only child, my daughter whom I 


loved better than life itself—she’s gone 
too! Don’t try to hold out a spark of hope 
to me, Tom; in all that great steamboat 
load, I can’t learn that there was one little 
girl brought ashore.” 

His head fell on his friend’s shoulder 
again; and Jenny, hearing his voice, start- 
ed forward quickly with a glad cry. 

“Papa! My dear papa!” she screamed. 

He turned as though a bullet had struck 
him—saw her, and in an instant she was in 
his arms, while the tears streamed down 
his bearded face as he thanked God for the 
life of that little child. And I, standing 


there with my hands in my pockets, by the 
side of Mr. Tom—though I could not help 
crying too, at the sight of such a meeting, 
yet I remembered the great part I had 
taken in restoring Jenny to her father, 
and I did not feel half so much like a for- 
lorn waif as I had felt but a few hours 


before. 


Old Jock, 
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How these events do thicken to my pen 
as I write! Mine hasindeed been astrange 
and varied life; but enough of it for the 
present. Trusting that I have been able to 
excite the interest of my thousands of 
youfig friends in the fortunes of Jenny 
Hawks, and myself, and the others, I will 
promise them a continuation next month. 


“SometTHine’s the matter with Jock, 
father,”’ said Harry Archer, as he took his 
seat at the tea-table. 

“With Jock?’ 

“Yes sir,” said Harry’s younger brother, 
coming into the room; “he’s sneezing 
away, and hangs his head, and looks as if 
he hadn’t a particle of strength left.” 

“T must look at him at once,’”’ said Mr. 
Archer. “I’m afraid he has this distem- 
per that is so prevalent just now.” 

“O,I hope not?’ said Harry. “ What 
should we do without Jock—and all that 
wood to get in ?”’ 

But, alas! Jock had the distemper; and 
when little Effie went next morning to give 
him a lump of sugar, as was her wont, poor 
Jock drooped his head more sadly than 
ever, but would not touch it. 

“Poor Jocky!’ said Effie; “ poor, poor 
Jocky!’ And, with her eyes full of pity, 
she stood regarding him, not caring to 
taste the neglected sugar. 

Harry and Jo did not care at all for the 
holiday Jock’s sickness gained for them, 
but as night came on, and he grew no bet- 
ter, they, too, geew despondent and doleful. 

“Tf Jock should die, I don’t know what 
we should do,” said Harry. 

“T don’t, either,” said Jo. “I suppose 
we could get a smarter horse, but we could 
not get a better or a more patient one, or 
one we should love so much. Idon’t want 
a horse if we can’t have Jock.” 

This was the common opinion in the 
family, and when Jock grew worse instead 
of better, all faces were sober on his ac- 
count, and Effie cried herself to sleep, 
with her head on her mother’s shoulder, 
at the thought of losing her favorite. Mr. 
Archer said gravely that it was better for 

Jock to die than to live on in the state 
that he then was in. 
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There still remained one remedy to try, 
and, trusting in it but little, the boys still 
hoped that Jock might yet be better, and 
shake his mane once more in the old joy- 
ful manner at their approach. 

They passed an almost sleepless night, 
talking, and wondering, and considering 
that even if they were willing to have a 
new horse, a new horse would cost a great 
deal, and perhaps he might have the dis- 
temper also. 

** We shouldn’t mind it so much,” said 
Jo, “not being Jock, but it would not be 
pleasant.”’ 

Harry made no reply, and Jo, thinking 
him asleep, tried to settle himself for the 
same purpose; but it was no use; and a 
long-drawn sigh from Harry encouraged 
him to say: 

“You remember when we first had Jock ?” 

“Yes,” said Harry, mournfully. 

“Was it you or I who got a tumble that 
first night that father brought him home ?” 

“Both of us,” said Harry. 

“Do you remember how frightened 
Effie was when I gave him sugar, and then 
how pleased she was when she dared to do 
it herself?” 

“Poor Eff!’ sighed Harry. 

“What should we do in summer without 
Jock? He always seemed so glad to have 
us climb upon his back, even after a good 
day’s work!” 

“* We never shall get another like him,” 
said Harry. ‘“‘I wonder if many people 
feel as badly as we do?” 

**O, some people have so many horses 
they don’t mind losing one; and some peo- 
ple only mind because a horse costs so 
much; but we mind because we loved 
Jock. He seemed as dear as if he knew as 
much as we; he had a way of looking 

knowing, hadn’t he, Jo?” 


“Yes, and he was knowing. He never 
kicked when Effie was on his back, and 
never really threw anybody but me, and 
that was when I was riding him instead of 
going to school as I ought. Jock was a~ 
good horse every way.” 

_“ Poor fellow,” sighed Harry. And very 
early the next morning, long before the 
daybreak fairly came, he stole down stairs, 
out intu the stable to see how Jock was 
faring. 

He found him sleeping, but there was 
something in his aspect that made Harry 


stairs, he shook Jo and shouted in his ear: 

Jock’s getting well.’’. 

Jo was up in aninstant. _ 

“You been down?’ he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“Did he notice you?” 

“ He would if he’d been awake.” - 

“ Awake? Were hiseyesshut? O Harry! 
how do you know he wasn’t dead ?”’ 

“1 saw him breathe, and he really looks 
better.” 

Jo was out of bed and down in the stable 
in aninstant. Yes, though Jock was sleep- 
ing, he, too, felt. confident that he was 
getting better; he wished it was time for 
his father to get up and look at Jock, and 
he had half a mind to wake him for that 
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purpose, but taking Harry’s advice, he 
abandoned that idea. 

It seemed to him that breakfast time was 
never so long coming before in his life; as 
a general thing it came always too soon, 
but now with a glad heart he welcomed 
the first sound of the bell, that gave him 
liberty to knock at his father’s door and 
hasten his visit to the stable. 

Jock had awakened when Mr. Archer, 
and Harry, and Jo approached to look at 
him, and there was a quieter look in his 
eyes, and his whole demeanor showed that 
the distemper was leaving him. 

It was a day of genuine and general re- 
joicing throughout the house. Harry and 
Jo made holiday with a good will, and 
capered about in front of the astonished 
Jock in a manner calculated to render a 
horse less gentle a little skittish, and to 
make him, had he been free from the dis- 
temper, far more liable to an attack. Effie 
dressed all her dolls in their best array in 
honor of Jock’s recovery, and ate ever so 
many lumps of sugar just to show what 
Jock would do when he was well enough. 

And Jock? Freed from the distemper 
he once more neighed happily, worked with 
a will, endured the children’s caresses, and 
ate sugar as fast as Effie chose to give it 
to him, 


ROBBY’S WEDDING PRESENT. 


BY MARY J. FIELD. 


_ Avery dear friend of Robby Merton’s 
mother was soon to be married, and Robby 
confided, first to his sisters and then to his 
mother, his intention of spending his 
money, which he had been a long time 
hoarding, to buy a wedding present. 

“1 hardly think she will expect one from 
you, Robby,” his mother said. “ You had 
better keep your money to buy presents for 
Bessie and May at Christmas.” 
_ But Robby was firm in his intentions, 
trusting to fortune to ‘send him supplies 
for other needs. He also took it upon 
himself to purchase the present, declining 
his mother’s aid and advice. __ 
_ Accordingly, he made a trip to the city 
one day, and returned with two large pack- 
ages, which he triumphantly deposited 
‘upon the table. 

“There, I didn’t have quite enough 


money, and I met Mr. Clinton and he lent 
me a dollar,” untying the parcel as he 
spoke, “and here’s the vase,” placing upon 
the table a prodigious china urn, witha 
flaming display of flowers painted on either 
side of it. 

“O, a pitcher!” said Bessie. 

“ A vase?” said May, viewing it doubt- 
fully. “Why didn’t you’get a glass one, 
Robby ?” 

“Glass breaks said Robby. “I 
might have dropped it bringing it home.” 

** Let us see what is in the other bundle,” 
said his mother. 

Robby quickly untied it, displaying a 


‘bracket only equalled in want of beauty by 
‘the vase itself. 


“*Wont that do?” ‘he asked, appealingly, 
of his mother. 
Mrs. Merton hesitated, not having the 
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heart at once to answer that she did not 
think it would. 

_Tsn’t the vase rather large, Robby?” 
she asked. 

“Hold the more flowers,” said Robby. 

“Where did you get it?’ his mother 
asked. 

Robby told her. 

“Could you change it?” 

Robby thought not. 

The bracket was too heavy and too shiny, 
his mother said; but Robby said she did 
not know, that all the brackets were heavy 
and shiny; it was fashionable for brackets 
to be heavy and shiny. 

“I would try and exchange the vase 
though, Robby,”’ she advised. 

“ But there isn’t any time,” ‘said Robby. 
“T’ve got to carry the present this after- 
noon.”’ 

“ Why this afternoon?” 

“*’Cause it’s a bother,” said poor dis- 
heartened Robby. 

“Til go to the city myself,” said his 
mother, ‘‘and see what I can do.” 

But half the pleasure to Robby was the 
purchasing of the present himself, and he 
was in despair to think that his mother 
disapproved of his purchase. 

“I wont give any present at all,” he 
said.. And embracing the vase with one 
arm and the bracket with the other, he 
marehed out of the room. His mothér 
called after him, but he did not heed her. 

“‘ He will be back presently,’’ she thought 
to herself, ‘‘and then I will réason with 
him, poor little fellow.” 

But Robby did not return even at dinner 
time, a time when he was rarely missing, 
and nobody could find him. In the after- 
noon May and Bessie went out in the field 
in seareh of him. May knew of a little 
corner among the roeks, not far distant 
from the house, where she had often gone 
herself to weep away any sorrow that op- 
pressed her; thither she went in search of 
her brother, and there, surely enough, she 
found him. 

But what had he been doing? What 
was he still grinding with such angry vigor 
beneath the heavy stone which he held in 
his hand? What but the unfortunate vase 
with its flashy adornments! 

“Why, Robby!” 

“Good enough for the old thing?’ said 
Robby. 

** Let me helps you,” said Bessie, picking 
up a stone and drawing near. 


“Get out!’ said Robby, hitting her with 
his elbow, so that Bessie fell backward, 
and but for May must have hurt herself 
severely upon the rocks. 

“Dit out oorsels!’ shouted Bessie, as 
she recovered her equilibrium. 

Robby’s i!l-humor took flight immediate- 
ly upon Bessie’s fall, and he laughed im- 
moderately at her rejoinder. 

“The old thing’s smashed any way, isn’t 
it, Bess?” And he began to whistle. 

“ But it took all that money you’ve been 
saving so long,” said May, regretfully. 

“Yes,” said Robby, “that and more too, 
and that’s the hard part.” 

“J don’t think yon ought to have broken 
the vase up,” said May. 

“TI couldn’t exchange it,” said Robby, 
“and it was horrid.” 

“O,I have it!’ said May, jumping up 
and down with delight. “ Aunt Celia gave 
me a@ beautiful piece of fringe, crimson and 


- gold; you could put it ‘round the bracket.” 


“What do I want to put it round the 
bracket for?” demanded Robby, fiercely; 
the bracket is‘well enough.” 

“ But it is so large,” said May, “it would 
look better with the fringe round it, I 
think.” 

“Well, show us the fringe,” said Robby, 
as they neared the house. And May ran 
eagerly to get it. 

It was heavy handsome fringe, and Robby 
rather liked the ‘looks of it round the 
bracket. 

““*T ‘was sure you would like it,” said 
May, delightedly, “‘and I know what would 
be beautiful.” 

“What?” demanded Robby. 

“A basket of flowers on top of the 
bracket. Ill give her the basket, that 
pretty willow one of mine, you know, and 
Bess can give the flowers.” 

Robby liked the idea, but found that it 
required all the generosity and stoicism 
that he possessed to consent to the carrying 
of it out. However, he was pleased when 
the presentation was made, and he received 
his share of praise and thanks. Mr. Clinton, 
of whom he had borrowed the dollar, kind- 
ly made him a present of it on learning his 
difficulty, so that Robby was once more a 
happy boy, expending his ill-temper grind- 
ing the remaining portion of the unfortu- 
nate vase into a white powder, which he 
sold to his-sisters for sugar when they 
afterward played at keeping store. 
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MANAGING A CHILD. 


“Got dang it!’ said Herbert Ames, with 
petulance, as the knees of his sleigh broke 
in going down hill; “‘ Gol dang it, I say!’ 

It was near the house, and Herbert’s 
mother overheard him. But she said noth- 
ing, knowing that the best time to reason 
with boys was not when they were excited. 

With his sleigh broken Herbert’s amuse- 
ment ended for the time, and, after exam- 
ining the fracture a moment, he unwillingly 
dragged the sleigh to the house. 

** Mother,” said he, on entering, “ this 
plaguy sled of mine is broken. I’m so mad 
I feel like breaking it all to pieces and 
burning it.” 

“ Well, suppose you do,” said his mother, 
quietly, “will that improve the matter? 
Will that be as well as to wait a day or two 
until your father can repair it, or get it re- 
paired, if he has no time to do it himself ?”’ 

**But I hate such luck,’ said Herbert, 
impatiently. ‘‘ Every time I go out to have 


some fun, something happens to spoil it 
all,” 

**Don’t speak any more about it. Take 
your school history now and look over your 
lesson.’’ 

This was said quietly but firmly, and the 
impatient boy, knowing there was no chance 
for any compromise, sat down on the lounge 


and was soon absorbed in the lesson. He 
was quite irritable at times, but he loved 
his mother, and had very early learned to 
obey her, and in his calm moments was 
ready to concede that her advice was al- 
ways meant for his good. 

He went to school as usual during the 


day, and nothing more was said about that 
morning’s mishap until in the evening, 
when, on being alone with him, Mrs. Ames 
said: 

Herbert, what is the meaning of ‘gol 
dang it?” 

The question had such an air of earnest 


inquiry that Herbert looked up, and, after 


a moment’s hesitation, answered : 
“It don’t mean anything that I know 


“ gut if it don’t mean anything, why do 
you use such an expression sometimes ?” 

“T don’t think I do very often,” said 
Herbert. 

**But why use it at all? It does mean 
something, and as you never use it when 


good-natured, or in the presence of those 
whom you admire and respect, it would 
seem that even you understand that it is 
not at least a creditable expression.”’ 

“T never thought what it meant. I heard 
other boys say so when they had bad luck.” 

“T suppose you have heard other boys 
swear sometimes ?”’ 

“Yes, mother, but I didn’t swear.” . 

** You think so, and no doubt you mean 
it; but you should remember that that low 
word ‘ gol,’ which comes to your lips so 
readily, is a disguised substitution for your 
Maker’s holy name, and ‘dang it’ covers 
the more open imprecation of ‘damn it,’ 
80 common among bad boys or bad men. 
The words you used are precisely in the 
same sense as the profane oath which im- 
piously calls upon your Father in heaven 


_ to blast or destroy somebody or something 


because you have a little bad luck. It is 
an imitation, in a low way, of a horrid 
oath, and of a false oath too, for not many 
of those who invoke God’s wrath in this 
way would care to see their prayer an- 
swered. The original and vulgar imitation 
are neither fit to beuttered by decent lips. 
Indeed, Christ expressly says, ‘Let your 
communications be Yea, Yed, and ‘Nay, 
Nay, for whatsoever is more than this 


cometh of evil.’ My boy,” continued the 


mother, tenderly kissing him, ‘‘ should be 
above such language.”’ 

The matter had never appeared to Her- 
bert in that light before, and yet, young as 
he was, he felt that the language, which at 
first had amused him, was not of the kind 


which is heard in good society. His 
mother’s exposition of its real import 
shocked him, and her kindness and gentle- 
ness touched him deeply. His eyes filled 
with tears, and, throwing his arms about 
her neck, he said: 

“Dear mother, I’m very sorry, and I'll 
try not to use such bad words again.” 

Whether he ever did yield to the tempta- 
tion again we cannot say; but the course 
his mother took to explain the matter, 
when neither was excited, was certainly 
far better than an instant appeal to the rod, 


or those foolish and angry reproaches in 


which so many parents indulge when chil- 
dren are guilty of “little sins.” 
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Ruthwen’s Pueale Page. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this De- 
partment to Epwin R. Brices, Wxst 
BETHEL, Oxford County, MAINE. 


Answers to February Puzzles. 
15. Scrap-Book. 
16. Andrew Jackson. 
17. Muscatine. 18, Spirit Lake. 
19. Fontanelle. 20. Indianola. 
21. Cedar Rapids. 22. West Liberty. 
23. KING 2% ROPE 
IRON OVAL 
NORA PANS 
GNAT ELSE 
25. Motto, Ancient, Catch, Bale, Equal, 
Thrill, Henrico. MAcBETH; OTHELLO. 
26. Milo. 27. Standish. 


39. Enigma. 

Iam composed of 11 letters. 

My 1, 10, 9, 6, is to quiet. 

My 3, 4, 5, 2, are small insects. 

My 7, 10, 11, is a distilled spirit. 

My 8 is sometimes a vowel and sometimes 
a consonant. 

My whole is the name of an everlasting 
flower. 

Exiza H. Morton. 


Cross-Word Enigma. 
In dagger, not in knife; 
In battle, not in strife ; 
In village, not in town; 
In adverb, not in noun; 
In quibble, not in pun; 
In cannon, not in gun; 
In planet, not in sun; 
In uncle, not in aunt; 
The whole is a bulbous plant. 
RUTHVEN. 


Decapitations. 
41. Behead a nut, and leave a grain. 
42. To bring low, and leave a foundation. 
43. Pointed or sharp, and leave clever. 
44. To make public, and leave a fish. 
45, Favor bestowed, and leave to run 
swiftly. 


4%. A plant, and leave loose. 
Emery W. BARTLETT. 


Hidden Cities. 


47. The mob I left to themselves. 

48. This ant a fern-leaf walks on. 

49. Tell Amos we go by the steamer. 

50. Do not harm us, Catherine. 

51. Vermont, really, is a pleasant State. 

62. A robber lined his purse with silver. 
CyRiL DEANE. 

53. Double-Acrostic Charade. 

Naked; arare bird; Sour; early years; 
witchcraft; nutriment; a celebrity of the 
Tower of London; indelicate; a salute; a 
beautiful flower; listlessness; lassitude; 

_ fifty-five ; an Eastern prefix; denial; youth. 

The finals give the name of a celebrated 
American author; the initials one of his 
productions. 

“ Breau K.” 


Drop-Letter Puzzle. 


S. m. n. m. 8. 8. a. y. U. 
S. m. n. f. o. t. i. M. y. i. 1. e. 
Frank LYNNE. 


Geographical Anagrams. 
55. Basin, I say. 
56. Go as a rat. 
57. A top again. 


58. He can peg on. 
Ep. WYNNE. 


59. Curtailments. 


Curtail to soften, and leave reality 
again, and leave a black substance. 
Betsey Ann. 


54. 


60. Charade. 
My first no one should ever do; 
My second oft are filled with grain; 


_ My third you'll find to be a weight; 
And the whole is a town in Maine. 
RUTHVEN. 


Answers in Two Months. 


CURIOUS 


A Bie Frowme Bowt.—In the annals 
of history nothing can exceed a remarkable 
bowl of punch that was made in England 
in 1644. It was made in a fountain, in a 
garden, in the middle of four walks, cov- 
‘ered overhead with orange and lemon trees, 
and in every walk was a table, the whole 
length of it eovered with refreshments. In 
the fountain were the following ingredients: 
Four hogsheads of brandy, twenty-five thou- 
sand lemons, twenty gallons of lime juice, 
one thousand three hundred weight of 
white sugar, thirty-one pounds of grated 
nutmegs, three hundred toasted biscuits, 
and one pipe of dry mountain Malaga. 
Over the fountain was a large canopy to 
keep off ‘the rain, and there was built on 
purpose a little boat, wherein was a boy, 
whozowed round the fountain and filled 
the cups of the company. It is supposed 
more than six thousand men drank from 
the fountain. 


ARTIFICIAL Eyrs.—A French paper gives 
a detailed account of the manufacture of 
false eyes in Paris, from which the curious 
fact appears that the average sale per week 
of eyes intended for the human head 
amounts to 400. One of the leading deal- 
ers in this article carries on the business in 
a saloon of great magnificence ; his servant 
has but one eye, and the effect of any of 
the eyes wanted by customers is conve- 
niently tried in this servant’s head, so that 
the customer can judge very readily as to 
the appearance it will produce in his own 
head. The charge is about £2 per eye. 
For the poor there are second-hand visual 
organs, which have been worn for a time 
and exchanged for.new ones; they are sold 
at reduced prices, and quantities are sent 
off to India and the Sandwich Islands. 


“Tur CLOVE TREE.—The following is a 
description of cluve cultivation in Zanzibar, 
as given by Dr. ‘Ruschenberger, in his 
travelling notes: “‘ As far as the eye could 
reach, over beautifully undulated land, 
nothing was to be seen but clove trees of 
different ages, ranging in height from five 
to twenty feey The form of the tree is 


MATTERS. 


conical. The branches grow at nearly right 
angles with the trunk, and they begin to 
shoot a few inches above the ground. The 
plantation contains nearly 4000 trees, and 
each tree yields on an average six pounds 
of cloves per annum. They are earefully 
picked by hand, and then dried in the 
shade.” 

Precious Stongs.—The ruby is nothing 
more than a bit of crystallized earth colored 
by iron; alumina or clay, and silica or flint, 
form the basis of nearly all the precious 
stones. Opal is silica with water. Topaz 
contains in addition a little fluorine; the 
emerald and chrysolite contain glucinum, 
and the garnet is so ferruginous that it at- 
tracts the magnetic needle. 


A Spacious BrEeutIve.—On the eastern 
slopes of the San Francisco range of moun- 
tains in California, is a rift in the solid wall 
about one hundred and sixty feet deep, 
thirty feet long, and: seventeen feet wide. 
For years it has been selected as “the 
home of the bees,’’ and from the opening 
they issue forth in a solid column one foot 
in diameter. Herc the busy little creatures 
have improved the shining hours until they 
have stored away, it is estimated, nearly 
ten tons of honey. They guard their treas- 
ure jealously, and fight for it if any at- 
tempt is made by the vandal, man, to help 
himself therefrom. During the last four 
years they have, by actual measurement, 
added fifteen feet to their store. As the 
climate is so mild that at almost any season 
flowers may be found blooming, they are 
not compelled to feed upon their store, but 
are constantly adding to it. 


EPIDEMIC DELUSIONS.—These are some- 
times very singular. In one nunnery abroad 
many years ago, one of the youngest nuns 
began to mew like a cat, and al) the others, 
after a time, did the same. The threat 
‘made by the physician, that the next girl 
who mewed should be branded with a 
poker, stopped the game. Similar delusions, 
under the power of sympathetic influence, 
have frequently been noted in the history 
of disease. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


STEAMED Jounny-CAKE.—One pint of 
sour cream, one teaspoonful of soda, and 
one of salt. Stir in three tablespoonfuls 
of flour; then add corn meal enough to 
make a stiff batter. Beat one egg, and add 
io the batter; stir all carefully together, 
and pour into a well-buttered tin basin; 
set this into a bread steamer, and keep the 
steam up for an hour, or more, if the loaf 
is large. Serve with cream and sugar. 


LoaF CAKE.—Two cups of sugar, two of 
milk, two of flour, one of yeast. Make 
into sponge over night. In the morning 
rub together two cups of sugar, one of 
butter and four eggs. Flour to make quite 
stiff; one nutmeg, cinnamon and cloves; 
if wished, one pound of fruit. Raise till 
light, and bake in-an even oven. 


Cocoanut Puppine.—Soak for two 
hours in a pint and a half of milk, a tea- 
cupful of fine bread crumbs, and the grated 
meat of a cocoanut; then add the well- 
beaten yolks and whites of six eggs, a tea- 
cupful of sugar, the grated rind of a lemon, 
and a pint and a half of milk. Stir well 
together, and bake in a hot oven. Like all 
other custards, this must not be allowed to 
remain in the oven long enough to become 
watery. 


Snort CAKE.—One teaspoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in water ; 
add to these ten large tablespoonfuls of 
sour milk or buttermilk, one heaping table- 
spoonful of cold lard, flour enough to make 
a stiff batter; spread it on a flat tin and 
bake quickly. The same recipe with more 
flour added makes good biscuit. 


SaALLy Lunn.—To one quart of flour, 
four eggs, half a pound of butter, the usual 
quantity of yeast; make into a batter with 


CREAM FoR CoFFEE.—One egg well 
beaten, and one spoonful of sugar; pour 
over this one pint of scalding hot milk, 
stirring briskly. Make over night for use 
in the morning. 


Lemon Puppine.—Half a pound of 
sugar, half a pound of butter, one lemon 
grated, and the juice added; five eggs will 
make two pies. 

GINGERBREAD Nouts.—One pound of 
flour; rub into it one quarter pound of 
white powdered sugar, one ounce of grated 
ginger, and the peel of a lemon. Bake in 
a slow oven, 


GINGER-SNAPS.—One heaped cup of 
flour, one cup of molasses, half a cup of 
sugar, the same of butter and half as much 
lard, one tablespoonful of ginger, a table- 
spoonful of salt. Mix all together, knead 
it stiff, roll thin and bake moderately. 


AnoTHeR Recipe.—For ginger-snaps I 
think my way is a good one: One cup of 
molasses, just to a boil, one teaspoonful of 
ginger, one teaspoonful of soda, a piece 
of butter the size of an egg, a little salt, 
and flour enough to roll. Roll very thin. 

Saco Puppine.—Rinse the sago in cold 
water; to one pint of milk put half a pint 
of sago; stir it on a moderate fire until it 
thickens like starch; then take from the 
fire and mix it with three pints of milk, a 
small cupful of sugar, four beaten eggs, 
nutmeg, a teaspoonful of salt, and the 
grated rind of a lemon; add a quarter of a 
pound of seeded raisins, and bake three 
quarters of an hour. Good hot, but best 
cold. 


Sponge CAKE.—Take a cupful of flour, 
one of sugar, three eggs and a teaspoonful 
of cream tartar; stir well together; then 
dissolve one-fourth of a teaspoonful of sal- 
eratus in a tablespoonful of hot water, add 
to the cake; stir briskly and bake half an 
hour. 


Pork CAKE.—Two cups of sugar, one 
cup of molasses, one cup of sour milk, one 
pound of pork minced fine, one pound of 
raisins, four eggs, one nutmeg, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one tablespoonful of cin- 
namon; stir as fruit cake, 


-FAOTS AND FANCIES, 


A fireman went into a barber’s shop to 
get shaved, and finding the barber out, 
he concluded to have a little fun before his 
return. So he took off his coat, put ona 
thinner one, and quietly waited for a cus- 
tomer. An old gentleman came in soon. 

“ Have a shave, sir?” said our impromptu 
barber. 

The old gentleman took a chair, and our 
artist began to lather, expecting every mo- 
ment the barber would appear. Five min- 
utes passed, and no barber. Ten minutes; 
no barber. Now the old gentleman felt 
pretty well lathered. Five minutes more; 
no barber. The old gentleman’s face fast 
disappearing in a small sea of white 
foam. Five more. Still no_ barber. 
The fireman is getting desperate, and con- 
ceives a bright idea. Putting uphis brush, 
he quickly changes his coat again, takes 
his hat, and is about to quietly slip out be- 
hind the gentleman’s back, when he turns 
his head, and exclaims: 

“ Here, sir, aint you going to shave me ?”’ 

“‘No sir,” promptly replies our sloping 
friend; ‘‘the fact is, we only lather here, 
sir; they shave four doors below!” 


“Dar are,” said a sable orator, “two 
reads through this world. De one am a 
broad and narrow road dat leads to perdi- 
tion, and de udder am a narrow and broad 
road dat leads to sure destruction.” ‘If 
dat am de case,’’ said a sable hearer, “ dis 
cullud individual takes to de woods.” 


A young gentleman of Stafford, England, 
called upon his intended the evening before 
their appointed wedding-day, and she put 
on her wedding-dress to show him how she 
was going tolook. She looked so wondrous 
lovely, and her costume was so enchanting, 
that he went directly home and wrote her 
a note saying that in his humility he felt 
utterly unworthy to wed such a gorgeous 
being, and took the first train for Glasgow. 


Charles Lamb gives some advice about 
making speeches which might be applied 
with advantage to other vccasions. He 
says a speaker should not attempt to ex- 


press too much, but should leave some- 
thing to the imagination of his audience; 
and he tells how, being called on to return 
thanks for a toast to his health, he rose, 
bowed to his audience, said “‘ Gentlemen,” 
and then sat down, leaving it to their im- - 
agination to supply the rest. 


A preacher out West was lately referring 
to instances of the special providence of 
God, and mentioned the case of two wid- 
ows noticed in the Scriptures. ‘ In the one 
case,”’ said he, “‘ the widow’s husband was 
dead!’ At this point he saw a smile upon 
some countenances, and the lapsus lingue 
struck him, and he corrected himself by 
saying, “‘in fact, both of the husbands 
were dead!’ ~ 


A farmer in Hinesburgh recently bar- 
gained his farm to another for $2000, but 
when the day and purchaser arrived, in- 
formed him that his wife was in hysterics 
about the trade, and guessed he would 
back out. ‘But,’ said the purchaser, “I 
have come a long distance, want the farm, 
and must-have one. How much more 
would induce you to sell it?’ “Well,” 
replied the agriculturist, “‘give me $250 
more aud let her ery.” The offer was 
refused. 

May is considered an unlucky marrying 
month by some people. A young girl was 
asked, not long since, to unite herself toa 
lover who had named May in his proposal. 
The lady hinted that May was unlucky. 
** Well, make it June, then,’’ replied the 
swain. Casting down her eyes with a 
blush, she rejoined, ‘‘ Would not April do 
as well?” 

It is perfectly natural that physicians 
generally should have a greater horror of 
the sea than anybody else, because they 
are more subject to see-sickness. 

We met an old friend in the street the 
other day, who, as usual, had a story to 
tell. It was about an Irishman who once 
lived with his father as hired man. The 


young folks of the neighborhood, on one 
occasion, had a party to which they did not 
invite him. Pat considered himself slight- 
ed, but after cogitating over the matter for 
awhile he brightened up and exclaimed, 
“Faith, I'll be aven with ’em yet. Pll 
have a party mesilf, and I wont invite 


nobody!”” 


Inquisitive people sometimes meet with 
little adventures which make them wink. 
A fellow who was “ paying attention” toa 
country girl, stole up to the kitchen where 
she was at work the other morning, think- 
ing to see what kind of a housekeeper she 
was. He got interested as he stood behind 
a door all unobserved, watching the fair 
one at her toil, and in the ardor of his ob- 
servations he intruded his nose into the 
crack of the door. She innocently shut 
that door suddenly. He now wears it in a 


sling. 


One of our august senators, who is get- 
ting a little bald, was the other day asked 
by his heir, ‘* Papa, are you still growing ?” 
“No, dear, what makes you think so?” 
“ Because the top of your head is coming 
through your hair.” 


“Vegetable pills?’* exclaimed an old 
lady. ‘Don’t talk to me of such stuff. 
The best vegetable pill ever ‘made is an 
apple dumpling; for destroying a gnawing 
in the stomach there is nothing like it; it 
always can be relied on.” 


A story is going the rounds, of an old 
colored man who was left in charge of a 
telegraph office in New Orleans, while the 
operator went out “to speak to a man.”’ 
A call came over the wires, and Uncle Pete 
shouted at the instrument as loud as he 
could yell, ‘‘ De operator isn’t yer!’ The 
noise ceased at once. 


Facts and Fancies. 


A good story is told of a tall raw-boned 
fellow who went into a market-house in 
Boston, and seeing a large hog on exhibi- 
tion, was mightily struck with it. “I 
swear,” said he, “that’s a great hog. I 
swear, I never saw a finer looking one in 
my life. I swear, what short legs he’s got, 
I swear—”’ ‘‘ Look here, friend,’ said a 
little dry-looking individual, trotting up, 
“you must not swear so.” “I swear, I 


should like to know why?” said the hard © 


swearer, with an ominous look. ‘ Because,”’ 
said the little man, “ swearing is against 
the law, and I shall have to commit you,” 
drawing himself up. “Are you a justice 
of the peace?’ inquired the swearer. “I 
am.” ‘ Well, I swear!’ said the profane 
one. “‘I am more astonished at that than I 
was about the hog.” 


An independent old lady, in speaking 
of Adam’s naming all the animals, said she 
didn’t think he deserved any credit for 
naming the pig—any one would know what 
to call him, ~ 


Some genius has announced it as his 
opinion that there will be such facilities 
for travelling ‘* bime-by,” that you can go 
anywhere for nothing and return for half 
price. 


An applicant for a pair of boots at one 
of our shoestores was asked what number 
he wore, and replied, as soon as he could 
recover from his surprise, “ why, two, of 
course.” 


Fancy Bread—A roll of the eye. 

Not a Miss—A rich handsome widow. 

Board of Education—The blackboard. 

A First-Class Life Policy—Keep out of 
debt. 

“Transported ” for Life—The man who 
marries happily. 


Ovr Cuoromos.—We are now in hopes that we shall be able to send to our subscribers 


in the course of a few days the beautiful Chromos which we have promised them. The 


great fire not only destroyed the stones and designs, but also all the paper in the market 


that could be used for our pictures. The artists had to wait until new paper could be 


manufactured, which required time, as but few mills make it. Paper has now been re- 


ceived by Messrs. Crosby, and we hope to send out our premiums ina short time. Those 


who have not already subscribed can do so at once, and be assured of. receiving the pic- 
tures as soon as they are issued. They will be handsome, and help to ornament the 
house, and make life pleasant in many respects. Remember, you receive the Magazine 
for a year and a Chromo for $1.50. This is a great inducement, and it should be taken 
advantage of by thousands. There is room for all. Send in your names, 


THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


As it isthe first day of April, Tom st of T "8 parent, who 


Tommy never did like his sister’s beau, and sho’ for the poor hea- 
his dislike by means of a card. with weal. 


» makes some friendly. vances suck sant, after as mother 
of candy in her band. with thick soles, 
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